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PREFACE. 



NEABLY the whole of this book appeared in chapters^ in the columns of 
Ths Field, from August 1876 to November 1877. In reprinting these in 
the present form, much has been done in the ways of revision, correction, 
and re-arrangement, while some matter of value has been added, and other, of 
less importance, has been either omitted or transferred to notes or Appendix, where 
it will be found by such readers as care for everything which illustrates the history 
or development of Tennis. 

The author has used in this work, which has been to him a labour of love, 
materials accumulated during no small number of years. That it exhausts the 
subject, he neither professes, nor wishes to believe : he only hopes that it may not 
exhaust the patience of those who are interested in the game. It is the first 
attempt at a General History and Description of Tennis : it is, therefore, necessarily 
imperfect. If, however, it supplies a want, though only for' a time, or paves the 
way for a future and more complete work of the same kind, the author will be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, he offers his most cordial thanks to all those who have given him, 
in the course of the work, either suggestion or criticism, as well as to those others 
who have helped him in his search among the treasures of the British Museum, 
the Public Becord Office, and other libraries. Among these, he would especially 
name Lord Leconfield, Mr. B. Gramett (of the British Museum), Mr. H. H. Gibbs, 
Mr. H. Jones, Mr. A. Kingston (of the Becord Office), Mr. 0. T. Martin (of the 
Becord Office), Mr. B. Plener (of Vienna), and Mr. B. B. Sharpe, Clerk of the 
Becords in the City of London. 

April, 1878. 
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TENNIS ABROAD 



TiNNIS, the '^ Idng of games," or, as others have it, the '^ game of kings," may rest its 
claim to the former title upon its antiquity as well as on the degree of skill, activity, 
and endurance which it demands. That a game so old as Tennis should still exist 
in almost the precise form in which it has lived through two or three centuries, and but 
little changed, and that very gradually, from its anterior and ruder shape, is evidenoe 
enough of its worth ; and commendation of it on the score of healthf ulness as an exercise is 
not necessary in these days of athleticism. Oalen and others have written books and treatises 
to prove the usefulness of this kind of game, but their arguments would now soxmd like the 
merest platitudes, and need not be repeated here : we are all agreed about the advantages 
of moderately violent exercise of the body.(^) There are exceptional advantages in the 
steady and uninterrupted play of aU the muscles afforded by Tennis, as contrasted with 
Cricket and other games ; but I will not, by insisting unduly on these, incur a charge 
of partiality, from which I could ill defend myself, but rather trust that those excellences of 
Tennis will soon become apparent to any candid person who may endeavour to learn and 
practise the game. I say nothing to those who already know it : they are convinced already, 
or I cannot hope to convince them. 

As to its origin, it may be said that Tennis, like all other games with a ball, can be traced 
to the earliest times, and much learning has been employed in proving, or attempting to prove, 
its extreme antiquity. The name of the inventor of baU-play is shrouded in mystery and 
doubt. Pliny attributes its invention to Fythus or Picus, but, with his usual carelessness. 



(^) " Teimia,or thepila ludus, is a truly olaasioal game ; 
higlily eateemed by the most respeotable Qreeks and 
Bomans, and recommended by Qalen as one of the 
mosfc salutary exeroises : " (Works of Y. Knox, D.D., 
ToL ii. 1824, p. 464.) As to Tennis, after this world 



and its pleasnres are past, Swedenborg, in his '* Conjugal 
Love and its Chaste Pleasures/* while desoribing the 
many heavens to be found above, says : " At the extreme 
parts of the city there are various sports of boys and 
young men, as running, hand-ball, tennis," Sto. 
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forgets to tell us his date or country. Agallis, or Anagallis, a fair grammarian of Corcjra, 
puts forward her countiywoman, the Princess Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, as the 
discoverer of the game. Herodotus(^) gives the honour to the Lydians in the reign of Atys, 
son of Manes, who, being afflicted by a severe famine, invented this and other amusements to 
distract their minds from the thought of their sufferings and misery. Some such ball-play 
seems to have been familiar to Homer, who makes Nausicaa and her attendants (') spend the 
afternoon in this manner, describing it in a passage too familiar to quote ; and in another 
place (') he depicts a dance, combined with ball-play, between Halius and Laodamas, two 
excellent performers, which seems, however, to have approached more nearly to the nature of 
apTToorrov than to any other form of o-^pioriKi;. In the former, the players caught or snatched 
the ball from each other; in the -latter, they passed it to each other, endeavouring always 
themselves to return it, but to cause their opponents to fail to do so. Here we recognise 
the first principles of Tennis dimly shadowed forth. Other forms of ball-play followed 
among the Greeks, (^) with balls both small and large, such as cr^atpa kcv^, d?roppa^is, and 
ovpayia, &c,, from which have sprung the Italian Pallone, as well as our hand-ball, foot-bail, 
&c., and of these it is not now my province to speak. I will only refer to a coin of Oordian HI., 
from which Mercurialis gives a representation of three athletes playing with a large or baUoon 
(paUane) ball, their right hands guarded with great gloves or gauntlets ;(') and another, a 
coin of M. Aurelius Antoninus, struck at Byzantium, showing the use of the smaller ball 
with unprotected hands, (^) the games in both cases appearing to be held in honour of Apollo 
Fythius. With all this, however, we have little to do in seeking the origin of Tennis, apart 
from that of other ball-games; and we, therefore, must refrain from entering on a search 
for it among the customs of the Old World. That it was introduced into England from 
abroad, and not invented in our island, is abundantly proved on all sides; and, for this 
reason, it will be most convenient to consider its history in foreign countries before describing 
it as naturalised here. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, who Uved a.i). 430—487, mentions his experience of the game in 
a letter which shows very curiously how far, in the life of a bishop of those days, such 
pastimes as this were mixed up with more serious occupations. (') We shall find more 
than one bishop following his example before we have gone far. 

In the middle ages hand-ball was played both in Italy and in France in uncovered 
spaces prepared for the game, either in the parks or in the /obbA of the ch&teaux, just 



(>) Lib. i., 0. 94. 

O OdysB. lib. li., yv. 96, et $eq. SophooleB founded 
on this inoident a Satyrio drama, which he called nxvrr^au, 
and which had a ^eat snooess. It is a pity that this is 
no longer in existence, that we might see how the great 
poet treated such a subject. The game played by 
Nansioaa seems to have been that which was called 
iptrifia or ^mv/»}*, in which the players endeayonred to 
deoeiTe or dodge each other with the ball. 

(«) Odyss. Ub. viii., yv. 870, et seq. 

(*) Ajnst idea of the great interest taken in ball- 
games by the Greeks is given by the yerses of 
DamozenoB, which Athennns has preserred in his 
" Deipnosophists " (Lib. i., o. 12) . The Atiienians, among 
others, gave a sigxial proof of the estimation in which 



they held this kind of sport by giving the rights of 
citizenship and erecting statnes to Aristonions the 
Oarystian, ^^iuf$tTt»U to Alexander the Great (Athen. 
lib. i., c. 15). The sphsaristicns was expected to be 
iSfuffMtf »ve%nfMfVf tS^»0w§tt lnV»«r«f, tSmtt ^'^'t orderly, 
well-formed, keen-sighted, sore-aimed, mnscnlar (Polloz, 
IX., 107). For farther information in this direction, I 
most refer to the treatises of Becker, Eranse, and 
Bnrette, all of whom have attempted to dispel some of 
the obscurity in which the ball-play of the ancients ig 
hidden. (For Boman ball-play, eee Appendix lY.) 

(') H. Mercurialis de Ai^ Gymn. Yenet. 1587, apud 
Juntas, p. 89 ; or Amstel. 1672, p. 127. 

(^) lb, p. 93 ; or p. 182. 

(J) Appendix I. 
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as maU (or Pall-mall), and horde or houhtiard, — the name of which still marks the place 

of its former glory at Paris in the word boulevard, — ^were played on the walls or ramparts 

of towns. In 1316, Louis X. le HvMn (the quarrelsome) being unusually heated with playing 

la Paume in the forest of Vincennes, retired to a grotto, where he quickly became chilled, 

and consequently died soon afterwards. (^) It was clearly the grotto, and not la Pawme^ 

which killed him.(') In the same century, and during the reign of Jean le Bon, the 

famous Duguesclin was amusing himself one day by watching a game of la Pavme in the 

principal place of Dinant, during the siege of that town by the English, when he received 

the intelligence that one of his brothers was made a prisoner by the enemy. (^) In 1399, 

Charles VI., at the moment when he was setting out from Mans to make war upon 

the Duke of Brittany, went mad. He was conveyed to Paris, where he recovered his 

reason some days later, and from thence to the Gh&teau of Oreil-sur-Oise. Outside his 

window a balcony was erected, fenced in with bars of iron, from which he used to look 

down upon the ditch of the ch&teau, where la Pa/ume was played for his amusement. 

One of these spots devoted to hand-ball still remained in favour in the time of Charles 

VJLUL., at his Ch&teau of Amboise. Comines relates (*) that "on the twenty-seventh of April, 

1498, the eve of Pdque» fleuries, he came forth from the chamber of Queen Anne de Bretagne, 

his wife, and took her with him to see the game of hand-ball Qa Paume) played in the ditch 

of the chateau, whither he had never taken her but this time, and they entered together 

the gallery which was called la galerie Haqudebac, .... and the king there struck his 

forehead against the lintel, so low was the door, and then looked on for some time at the 

game, and conversed with everybody. . . . . The last thing that he said while alive 

was, that he hoped that he might never commit a sin, neither mortal nor venial, if it were 

possible ; and as he uttered these words he fell backwards and became speechless . . . ." 

and BO he died. 

Strutt gives (^) rough and misleading copies of two representations of what he 
calls hoMoon and hand-baU, taken from MSS. of the XIV. century. (^) The second of these, 
which occurs in a book of HorcB B, Ma/rim Virginis, is plainly not a game at all; 
what Strutt has taken for a ball is either an accidental or an intentional addition to 
the design, made at a far later period than the date of the MS. The figures are on 
opposite pages of the book, and are engaged in no sort of game. The former, however, 
which decorates the foot of a fine page of the French Bomance called Histoire de Lancelot, 
ou 8. Qraal, is very relnarkable ; Plate 1 is a facsimile of it. Here we see a player just about 
to strike the ball, which is at the top of its bound; behind him stands the figure of 
another player, or an instructor (for he is differently dressed from the others), seeming 
to direct him how to play; and, on the opposite side of the page, — separated from these 



P) Vfflaret, Bist, de France, torn, rii., p. 46. 

O ^ ^T^ Berners' FroisBart (vol. ii., MDSXV., 
oh. xxri., p. 74r), we find the first anecdote of a qnarrel 
at Tennis ending mortally : " GkMOone and hiB brother 
Ynaa fell ont tognyder, playeng at tennes, and 
Gaaoone gane hym a blowe." This blow led indirectly 
to the death of tiie yoong Gkkston de Foix at Orthes, in 
1882y by the hand of bia father, who sospeoted him, in 



oonBeqnenoe of Jnan's accaaation, of conspiring to 
poison him. 

(^) Vie de DugueacUn, CtmndtahU de France, par 
Qnyard de Berrille, torn, i., p. 110. 

(<) Lib. Yiii. chap. 18. 

(>) P. 96, edition of 1831. 

(<) B. lib. 20, D. lY. fol. 207 ; and Bibl. Harl. 6563, 
foL 95. 
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hy the upright inter-columnar ornament, of which I camiot but think the designer has 
taken advantage, to indicate some sort of intervening line, — stand two more players, with 
uplifted paJms, ready to receive and return the expected ball. 

A curious illustration of Tennis at this period (S»c. XIV.) occurs in a poem(^) by 
Charles d'Orl&ins, in which he compares life, with its struggles and cares, to this 
game, with its chases and its alternations of success and discouragement. 

Now, however, the game was already much changed.^ Without having left the chateaux » 
it had become popular in the towns, where, for want of more space, it had to be pent 
up and confined within walls. This was, of course, a misfortime in one sense, inasmuch 
as the players lost the freedom and freshness of the open-air game ; but in another 
it was productive of great advantages, leading, as it did, to nearly all the refinements of 
Tennis as we know it. Hand-ball in the provinces had been known as la longue pa/fMne^ 
or had acquired that name in contradistinction to the game more recently invented, which 
took that of cofji/rte paume^ from which we derive our word " Court," to describe the place 
in which Tennis is played. The French always call the place a jeu, whether for long or short 
Tennis. Formerly they called it a iripot, and this name has given rise to many conjectures 
and attempts at explanation. It certainly presents great difficulties, but the most probable 
solution is, that it was invented to express the great activity or dancing about {tnpwAiaUon) 
which the game dereloped ; or, perhaps, as Furetiire suggests, it arose from the fact that 
these places were indiscriminately used by Tennis-players, and by mountebanks who danced 
{pnpudiobient) on the rope. However this may be, these places existed throughout Paris as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century. Charles V. had one at the Louvre, which, 
according to M. de Clarac, occupied two entire stories of that palace. He had another at 
his Hotel du Beautreillis, the magnificent dependance of the Hotel St. Paul,(^) which 
did not disappear till 1552, when the street of that name was made through the site 
of this royal retreat wiOi the heautifvl vine-ireXUi, The Court itself, one end of which 
abutted on the churchyard of St. Paul, was no less than 87ft. in length (the French 



0) Appendix IL 

O One of the Paris ootrespondente of the J>aXljy Newa 
wrote, Oct. 12th, 1876 : " I have just paid a viisit to 
an old building, half in rains, which mnst have attracted 
the notioe of many tourists on their way from the 
oentral part of Paris to the terminus of the Orleans 
line. This building, almost opposite to the Arsenal, 
stands at the ootner of the Qnai des O^lestins and the 
Bne Petit-Mnso, and is a fragment of the ancient H6tel 
St. Paul, a royal palace in which one King of France 
(Charles V.) was burnt to death during a masked 
ball. The palace, with its magnificent gardens, its vine- 
yards, and its menagerie, (there exist now two streets, 
the Bue du Beau-Troillis and the Bue de la Menagerie, 
which remind one of where the two latter stood), ex- 
tended from what is now the Faubourg St. Antoine to 
the Seine, and covered an inmiense surface of ground. 
The only remains of this palace are to be found in 
the building which occupies the comer of the Quai des 
CAeetins, and which, though every pane of glass is 
broken, contains a singular collection of books and 
fumitue. In one room are several volumes of news- 
papers bound, and the coverings are half rotted by 



the rain which drips through the ceiling. The floor ia 
littered with books, which appear to have been lying 
there for years, and which are ready to crumble into dnat. 
In a bedchamber are to be seen a gilt crown, several 
specimens of minerals, pictures, literally crusted with 
dust, two or three rusl^ clocks, and a mass of hangings 
and curtains, which are idling to pieces. In a becboom 
on the floor above are fifty or sixty dolls mounted upon 
wire springs, which, to judge by their appearance, moot 
at one time have been very elaborately attired. In the 
reception-rooms, the decaying furniture covers the floora, 
and one can hardly walk a yard without coming in the 
way of some object or other. Beds, tapestry, large 
mirrors, rare and precious cabinets, are lying about in 
almost artistic confusion. I believe that the reason of 
this is to be found in the fact that the property is, as we 
should say, in Chancery. During the siege of Pauris, the 
hotel was occupied by the National Ouard. This 
building was to have been demolished to make way for 
the new Boulevard Henri lY. ; but it has since been 
arranged that the latter shall be pierced in such a 
direction as to spare this interesting relic of old 
Paris." 
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foot being about tbree-qnartera of an inch longer than the English measure of the same 
naine).0 

Labonrenr, quoted by Strutt, relates that " the Duke of Burgundy (1368), having lost sixty 
franks dAjpaJm-j^^ with the Duke of Bourbon, Messire William de Lyon, and Messire Guy de 
la Tremouille, and not haying money enough to pay them, gave his girdle as a pledge for the 
remainder ; and shortly Afterwards he left the same girdle with the Gomte D'Eu for eighty 
franks, which he also lost at Tennis." 

The records preserved in the Gha/mbre dee Comptea at Paris give an ample and detailed 
description of the Hdtels St. F^ul^ d'Etampes, de la Pissotte, ^. Under Charles YI. these 
buildings included, among their numerous apartments, dee etuvee (called also Chauffe-dotiXf that 
iSy hot-air baths and drying-rooms), an aviary, and a Jeu de PoAtme. 

It is strange that Charles Y., who himself loved and practised Tennis, should have included 
it in the edict. May, 1369, prohibiting games of every kind within his dominions ; fortunatelyi 
however, royal edicts were then little heeded and soon forgotten, and so it was in this case. 
It is true that the edict was aimed at the people, and sought to restrain them from enjoying the 
games which were considered proper only for the nobles ; but, in the troubles which came soon 
after, this edict, with many others, was swept away, and the freedom of Tennis was re- 
established. In 1427 everybody could again safely frequent the iripote. "Profiting by the 
terrible impunity brought by revolution," says a writer (') on Tennis in France, "the people of 
Paris forgot, while playing or seeing Tennis played, that an English king was enthroned in the 
palace of their prince." It was in this year that a very celebrated player is first known to have 
appeared, — a woman, a native of Flanders, — ^who seems to have beaten most other players at 
this game. The anonymous writer, whose Jaumdl(^) was already known to Pasquier(^), 
who quotes it on this subject, had seen this Amazon of Tennis at the trijpot of the Bue 
Ghrenier Saint Lazare, — ^which, by the way, became the theatre of Mondory two centuries later, 
— and speaks of her as follows, under the date of Sept. 5, 1427 : " In that year, or a little 
earlier, came to Paris a woman called Margot, rather young, from twenty-eight to thirty years 
old, who was of the country of Hainault, and played better at hand-ball than any man had seen 
(anyone play before) ; and with that she played both fore-handed and back-handed very power- 
fully, very cunningly, and very cleverly, as any man could, and there were but few men whom 
she did not beat, except the very best players, and it W£U9 the Court in Paris where the best 
play was, in the Bue Orenier Saint Lazare, which was called the Petit-Temple." 

The mention of Margot, the Joan of Arc of Tennis, and contemporary of that great 
heroine, brings us to a necessary digression on the subject of the introduction of the racket, 
which has modified the game more than any other circumstance. First, as to the derivation 
of the word, M. de Paulmy('^) teUs us " it came from the Italians, who pronounced it racchettaf 



0) The Pttzifl old foot is siven in the " EnoyolopsBdiA 
Brituimca"— 

= 1066 (H) = 12-792 
or = 1-06678 (V) = 12*78936 

(H) Appears to be quoted from Hatton'e "Oiuiam/' and 
(Y) from Yega. 
(S) E. Fonzmer. 



(*) A very onrione private diaiy, kept during the reigne 
of Charles YI. and YH., and published in the CoUeetion 
des M4moire8 rilatifB d V hUtoire de France par Michaud 
et Pauj<mUU, 1^ S^rie, Tom. 8. The passage quoted 
abore oooors at p. 249 (see Appendix HI.). 

{*) Beeherehu ewr la Franee, Paris, 1596, Fol. 

(*) M4lange$ HrSe d'une f/rande hibUoiMqiief rot, des 
Jeum d'eaereiee. 
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and the Spaniards call it raqtieta.'* Manage deriyes this from the Latin retiSy reticua, reHcuHuniy 
thence reticulata, and so retiquetta, rachetta,Q) This view is strengthened, if not demonstrated 
by the following passage from the " Colloquies of Erasmus," first printed at Bale about 1527. 
It occurs in a conversation between two youths who are discussing the question of what exerdse 
they shall take : 

Nicolaus. — '^ Nulla res melius exercet omnes corporis partes, quam pila palmaria ; sed 
aptior hyemi quam ssstati." 

Hyeronimus. — ^^ Nullum anni tempus nobis parum accommodum est ad ludendum." 

Nicolaus. — '* Minus sudabitur, si ludamus reticulo." 

Hyeronimus. — '' Imo reticulimi piscatoribus relinquamus ; elegantius est palma uti." 

BeiMyuHAim is used by the last speaker in a punning sense, of course. The passage is doubly 
important, for it not only gives the Latin equivalent and, perhaps, the source of our word 
rackdy but it also shows the simultaneous use of the hand and the racket. It was actually still 
in that day a matter of choice to players which way they would play. Exactly a century 
before this we have seen Margot described as playing *^ a la pomlmey . . . et avec ce jouoit 
devant main derri&re main," &q, Pasquier, who quotes these words, takes it for granted that 
she played with her hand, and he has been followed by most, if not all, succeeding writers. 
Strutt goes so far as to translate the words thus : she '' played at hand-tennis with the palm, and 
also with the back of her hand ; " and I think he goes too far, because no one ever played with 
the back of the hand at Fives or Tennis ; they played those strokes with the left hand which 
they could not play with the right. This consideration seems to me to give another significance 
to that passage ; for, if the author of the Jowmal, quoted by Pasquier, had meant to say that 
Margot played equally well with her right and left hands, he would have said so expHcitly ; 
and the words dev<mt and derriere main^ so far from proving that she used her hands, and not 
a racket, appear to prove, if anything at all, the exact contraiy. These terms would be naturally 
applied to play with a racket, and would well describe the actions of striking, as we say, /ore- 
hamded, and hach-handed ; and they (or their synonyms) are, in fact, still so used in France. 

The antiquity of the racket, even in this countiy, is shown by a passage in Chaucer's 
" Troylus and Cryseyde," where Troylus says : — 

" Bnt ouutow plajen raoket, to and fro, 
Nettle in, dokke out, now this, now that, Fandare P ** 

by which he alludes, evidently, to the beating to and fro of a Tennis-ball with a racket, 
and to the curing of the sting of a nettle by the application of a dock-leaf, from which the 



Others derive the word from the Batch racken, to 
Btretoh ; German, reeken ; tight stringing being one 
charaoteristio quality of the racket. E. Littr^, in his 
" Diotionnaire de la Langne Fran^aise," 1872, says : 
'* Mi^nage, with the approval of Diez, derives it from the 
Latin reU, a net, considering it as a contraction of 
ftf^id^tia. Bnt the word is old in onr language, nnder 
the form of ra>ehette, or roBquette, and signifies the palm 
of the hand, the sole of the foot. It is the diminntive 
of the low Latin racha, which means the wrist, or the 
tarsns, and comes from the Arabic. The name of the 
palm will easily have come to be applied to the instru- 



ment which took its place. We most, therefore, put 
aside the Latin derivation from rete. Ex., (Ssdc. XIV.) 
' Les OS de la rachette de la main ' (Mondeville, fo. 21). 
' La rasquette du pi^est composte de quatre os' (Lanfrano, 
fo. 37, verso)." After all, quite possibly, this last may 
be the correct derivation <i the word. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place here to protest against 
the vulgar spelling, which in recent years has made 
the game of fiaqkets, as well as the implements used 
in it and in Tennis, appear as BchcqueU, — a word which 
belongs neither to the English, nor to the French, nor 
to aoy other known language. 
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people deriyed in those days a sort of proverbial saying, " dock in, netUe out/' here perhaps 
purposely inverted by the poet, — all in protest against the kind of inconstancy which F&ndarus 
is suggesting to him. There is much doubt as to the dates of some of Chaucer's works ; but 
that of " Troylus and Gryseyde," according to the best authorities, is probably not later than 
1873 — ^1884. He uses nearly the same words again in the first book of his '^ Testament 
of Love." 

That the racket, in one form or another, has been in use in other countries since much 
earlier times, is almost certain. Of the games of ball which have been found, and are still 
found, to exist among the most remote nations, a few have always required the use of an 
implement approaching in character to what we call a racket. 

*' Among other games and exercises, the Mingrelians(^) play Tennis on horseback. The 
players are drawn up in files ; the leader throws up the ball in the air, and his followers attempt 
to give it a back-handed blow with their rackets, four or five palms in length (the palm is 
between eight and nine inches)." O J. Long(*) gives an account of a game played by the 
Chippeways, much the same as La Clro88e,(^) which has been recently seen in England, and 
requiring implements strung like rackets. A similar game, played by the Miamis, is described 
by le P. de Charlevoix; (') and Jonathan Carver (®) gives additional details of this game, common 
to the Indians, and resembling la longvs pavme in many respects. Bossu Q) describes the game 
as played by the Choctaws with rackets 2^ft. (Fr.) in length : and a kind of Tennis, played with 
a glove armed with strings, has been a favourite for many centuries among the Basques, (®) who 
even transplanted it to Montevideo, (^) and to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, founded by 
Diego Lorada in 1567.(^^) Beferences might be given to more authorities than those already 
quoted, but to no purpose. (^^) The fact is clear that a game, more or less perfect, and played 



(^) HingreliA, the andent Colohis, is one of the nine 
proTinoee of C^rgia, 43^ lat. north, on the shore of the 
Black Sea. 

O J. F. Bernard, Becurnl da Voiages cm Nord, Amat. 
12mo., 1725, torn. tu. p. 160. 

O Voyages and TrameU of an India/n Interpreter, 
London, 1791, 4to, p. 52. The first edition, 1774, ia 
not in the British Mosenm. 

(^) The Canadian Monthly and National Review for 
May, 1877, gives a good acoonnt by " Shebaygo," of the 
newly imported game of " Lacrosse," which, according 
to the Field, had fonnd its way to Bugby, and promised 
to be introduced into onr o^er public schools. The 
writer goes into its " origines," which are traceable to 
the North American Lidiana, whose tribes played and 
practised it iimnemorially, to inspire yigonr, fortitude, and 
self-control among their youth ; and he gives an account 
of the incident of Canadian history on June 4, 1763, 
which has made it interesting, — viz. the wresting of a 
fort (by name Michilimakinak) from the English garrison, 
by a body of Indians in broad daylight, during a game 
of " Lacrosse." ** Lacrosse," however, is not the name 
which the writer approves for this athletic and magnifi- 
cent game, in which the ball is kept going nimbly and end- 
lessly without touching the ground, and with goals 600ft. 
apai^ by means of a bat in each hand, the loop of which 
reeemblea a mustard-spoon's bowl. The Jesuits first 
gave it the name of " Laoroaae," aaauredly from no 
apeoial reeemblanoe to the aymbol of their profession. 



Its Indian name is " Baggatiway," which ia aaid to ex- 
preaa in the Chippeway Indiana' tongue the charaoteristicB 
of its playing. The probability ia that " Lacroaae " will 
retain ita French name, although it ia perfectly clear 
that the French have nothing to do with ita introduction 
or adoption. 

(') Journal d'lm Voyage dams VAmMque septeTi- 
irionale, Paris, 4to, 1744, lettre XXIL, p. 319. 

(") TraoeU through the Interior Parte of North Ameriea 
in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768, London, 8vo. 1778, 
chap. xi. p. 363. 

(7) Nov/veaua Voyages avat Indes Oceidewtales, Paria, 
8vo.,1768, 2me. partie, p. 100, Loinsiane. 

(^) In the Basque Fjrovinces, the game is called jugar 
al his, a term of which I have not been able to find any 
explanation. Whenever a public or private building is 
built in one of their towns, having a blank or dead wall, 
it is customary to paint upon it the following words, 
" Se'prohibe jugar al hU bajo la pena de dos ducados,** 
much as, in our countiy, the warning to bill-stickers ia 
exhibited. The glove, with which the Basques play, is 
called a schistera. The game is mentioned by 1^. 
Edwardea, evidently an eye-witneaa, in her novel, " A 
Vagabond Heroine." 

(^) Sobreviela et K. Oerbal y Barcello, Voyage au P4rou, 
de 1791 k 1794, tom. i., p. 224. 

(i«) F. Depona, Voyage d la Terra Ferme, Paria, 8vo. 
1806, tom i., p. 295. 

(") In the North of France, and in Belgium, there ia a 
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with a imdety is found all over tlie waM wberever a new people is dieoovered; and we maj 
fuzlj presume this game to be off great antiqaitfy since we know the oonserratism of saTage 
nations in sll theb costoms. Moieoier, it can be shown that the lacket was used about the 
middle off the 13th oentniy, — a date modi eaitiar than that which I^sqnier attempts to fix for 
ity — by an interesting passage in the Ififfotrs de A Xosys IZ. dm nam Bay de Framce, eeriie 
par Jean Sire de JoinfiUe,0 in which the author describes the game of La Ckioaney or 
Tennis-on^hofBeback. Hie sajsO that ''the Byiantine anthMs speak of a p a w me phijed on 
horseback, which thej csll bj a barbarous term T{iMavum|pcar, idiich the j also applied to 
the place in which the game was plajed, a space of vast dimensions: Their description 
would haye been yerj insufficient and Tsgue, unless we had had also that of Joannes 
lus^O who, howerer, being a great purist in his style, omits the barbarous term 
He proceeds to csll it a noble exercise, piactised bj the Emperors, their 
sons, and other princes of the Court.'* The remainder of his description gives a lirely 
picture of the game. The joung princes, separating into two equal bands, stationed themsebres 
on horseback at each end of the arena. Thereupon, a ball made of leather, of the size of an 
apple, was thrown into the midst. Then the horsemen of both parties started at full speed, 
galloping towards the baU, and each holding in his hand a racket, " similar to those which we 
now use in playing la pawme ; the inrention of which, therefore, seems to be not so recent as 
Estienne Pasquier would persuade us to belieTe." The object was to get at the ball and strike 
it with the racket be jond certain boundaries that were marked : so that the party which droTe it 
the furthest remained the conquerors. The game, it appears, was dangerous Q/udui perieuloBOB 
plenus aleoB), and the players ran the risk of being thrown, or eren dangerously hurt, since they 
were obliged to ride very bard, and lean over yeiy much to reach the baU on the ground with 
their rackets. In this manner, according to Anna Clonmena,(^) whose father Alexis was playing 
one day at this game, Tatticus, another of the players, was run away with by his horse, and 
accidentally wounded the Emperor in his knees and one of his feet, from which injuries he 
nerer entirely recoTcred. Oinnamus also relates that on another occasion, when Manuel, the 
grandson of Alexis, was playing, he was thrown to the ground and almost killed. 

This disposes of Fiasquier's attempt at a conclusion as to the date of the inyention of the 
racket. Cinnamus describes the racket, used by the young Byzantine princes, as '' a staff, long 
in proportion, and ending abruptly in a broad curvature, the middle of which was divided^-oui 



game of graat antiquity which is still frequently played, > to its opponenta in anoh a way that th«y oannot letazn 
ipieat skill, and oidled JeudePoMtne ou Tamii. it, and, sucoeedxiig in this, they gain one point Then 



It is played with a gloye, to the front of which is fixed a is, near the town of Amiens, a plaoe oalled La HatUai, 

stont piece of nntanned hide, nine inches long by fire : where the game may be seen any Sunday afternoon dnring* 

inches wide, so stitched as to form, when dry, a oorre i summer. As a proof of its ^fficnlty, it may be stated 

correspcmding to that of the hand, and as hard as wood, i that the ball is seldom returned more than three or four 

— . „ , __ ^_v i_ ai i.-- « A ^ -t«^--. -kii.^ tames {Ths Oame of Poilone, by A. L. Fisher, MJ>. 

Lond. 1865, 4to., p. 37). 

(1) Fol., Paris, 1668, edited by Du Cange. 

(*) P. 186, Diueriation yiiL 

(*) De ROms Gtitii, origmal edH. Trajeoti 1652, 4to., 
lib. IT., pp. 286-7. 

{*) Byiantine History, ittwioi Comnenw AUxioM, Paris, 



The ball is an inch in diameter, formed of strong white 
leather, and filled with powdered egg-shell or sand, so as 
to hare no rebound, and requires to be struck always 
orerhand. On beginning the game, one player throws 
this ball upon a horiaontal ' tami$,* or sieye, of a drum- 
shape, formed of a horse-hair tissue drawn oyer a wooden 
frame, from which it bounds enough to giye him an 
opportunity of making Ids first stroke. The players are 



diyided into two bluads ; each party tries to send the ball ! 1651. Fol., lib. iz., p. 259. 
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with gut^strings, dried graduallj, and plaited one with another, like a net." The French word 
Chiea/ne is, doabUess, deriyed from this TivKaLyum^piov. Chole was another game, much 
played in French provinces in the time of Du Cange, which bore some resemblance to the game 
described above ; and a similar game seems to hare been known in earlj dajs in Persia, (^) if we 
may trust one of the stories in the ** Arabian Nights' Entertainments," which describes the 
cure of a King of that country, a£Qicted with leprosy, by the advice of a physician named 
Doub4n, who persuaded him to play the game with a staff, or haitoirf medicinally prepared for 
the purpose. 

According to tradition in western Europe, the Italians first began to protect and fortify the 

hand with a glove for playing Tennis ; and this was soon followed by the use of a double glove 

of stouter and stiffer material. Finding that this, in addition to the protection it gave to the 

pahn, afforded also a greater power of driving the ball, — either in Italy, the mother-country of 

our game, or in France, where it was adopted, naturalized, and refined, — ^ingenious persons 

conceived the brilliant idea of stretching across the glove an elastic network (') of strings, such 

as were used in the furnishing of their ''rebecs," or violins. To these gloves, with and 

without netted strings, handles were soon added, by an easy and natural step. The most 

rudimentary or instinctive knowledge of the lever would suggest the advantages of this 

addition; but it was not till some centuries later that the added handle assumed even a 

moderately useful length. From the plain but stiff glove, with a handle attached to it, came 

the haUoir, an instrument much used in la Umgue, as well as in certain varieties of la cauri$ 

pawmej which will be presently specified. It was sometimes made of thin wood, on the 

elasticity of which it depended for its driving power, and was of various shapes, — ^round, oval, 

very narrow oval, and even square. More conmionly, perhaps, it consisted of a mere frame of 

wood, over which parchment was stretched, and so formed the prototype of our modem 

battledore. The use of this implement created an unprecedented demand for parchment, and 

the makers of hatUnr$ (compelled to find the material, which was then very rare, in one way or 

another, at any cost,) frequently consumed in their manufacture precious manuscripts, too easily 

obtained from the ignorant ecclesiastics who had the g^uardianship of them. Colomi^C) reports 

that " H. Ohapelain said that one of his friends, a man of letters, had played at la longue pamma 

with a hatknr on which were legible some fragments of some of the lost decades of livy, and 

that those fragments came from an apothecary, who had obtained from certain rekgieusea of 

Fontevrault several volumes of the same author on vellum, and had ignorantly sold them to 

a 5ai<a»r-maker." With this implement, however, much force had to be employed, and 

there was room for but little skill, beyond the mere plodsmg of the baU ; c^ and Uoiai were 

almost, if not quite, out of the question. It is not surprising that the racket should have 

supplanted the halUoir, not only because catgut could be more readily and plentifully procured 

than vellum or parchment, but on account of the greater effect on the ball which could be 

produced by its employment. Yet it was not till many years had elapsed, perhaps more 



0) P- de Lavall^e, in his Voyo^B dam la Tvrqme, 
VBgypts, la Palestine, la Perse, desoiibes this game 
nm still piactised in. Persia under the name of 
Caleio, 

O '* Network. — ^AoTthing reticulated, or decossated, 



at equal distanoea, with interstioee between the inter* 
sections " (Johnson's JHcHoiMuy, Ist edition, FoL 1755, 
2 vols). 

(') Cohmiisana, (Euvree de St. ETremond, torn, yi., 
p. 191. 
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tlian a century, that it succeeded in taking the place entirely of the natural instrument, the 
bare or gloyed hand. That they continued together in use has been sho^m by a passi^ 
quoted from Erasmus,(^) and PasquierC) adduces a confirmation of this in the following 
anecdote, though the accuracy of the date which he seeks to fix by it cannot be admitted. 
'' Some time ago/' he says, *' when I was talking with a man called Qastelier, he told me a story 
that is worth repeating. This man had in his youth been a good player at la patdme^ and 
had for a long time been a huiesier de la cour, and, getting old, had resigned ; but, not- 
withstandijig his age, for when he told me what I am about to relate he was seyenty-six years 
old and more, he could nerer forget his f oimer amusement, and indeed he never omitted to be 
present when there was a good game to be seen in the quarter in which he lived It was a 
pleasure to him in his last days ; and I, young as I then was,(*) and taking no less delight 
in it than he, not unfrequently guided him in that direction. Upon one day in particular, 
he told me that he had been in his youth one of the best players of his time ; but that the 
game was quite different then, for they played only with the hand, and drove the ball (j^eloie) 
in such a way that it was often sent right over the walls. And at that time some played wijEh 
the bare hand, and others to avoid hurting their hands, used double gloves. Some others 
again, more ingenious, in order to gain an advantage over their companions, added subsequently 
cords and tendane^ so as to strike the ball better, and with less expenditure of force, which 
became a common practice ; and finally, from that beginning, the racket such as we now see it 
was introduced, and the aophisticaled^^) glove fell into disuse. ' Ah ! said I to myself,' " adds 
the acute Pasquier, " ' truly there is much probability that the game of la paulme comes from 
that, because the exercise principally lay in the inside of the open hand, which we call paUn ;' 
and afterwards, reading over the passage which I have now repeated, I was altogether 
satisfied." 

Le P. Labbe, in his J^tymologie des Mott Frangaisy gives the same account of the origin 
of the French name of the game, " dautant," he says, " qu'on poussoit les pelotes de drap ou 
les ballons de cuir avec la poAJime de la main, devant qu'on eust invents les raquettes et les 
battoirs ; " indeed, no other explanation is tenable. That the racket did not at once oust the 
hand, armed or unarmed, from the field or the Tennis-court, could only be due to its own 
imperfection ; for, had it possessed anything like its present beauty and strength, no human 
hand could, of course, have stood against it in any sense. There is an engraved portrait 
of James TL of England, when Duke of York,(') which shows the paltry appearance of even 
a royal racket in 1641 ; and players of the present day, with only twenty years' experience, 
must have observed the development of the implement during that brief period. In its 
earliest form, however, it soon became popular, and served to name and distinguish a fashion 
among ladies in the time of Catherine de M^dids, for they arranged their hair in crossed 
or plaited bands, precisely as the racket-makers wove their strings; and this style of head« 
dress was called en, raquettes. 

The influence of the game, too, made itself felt among all classes. In 1435, a shearer 



0) Pa«e 6. I 0) '< 8ophMiq}bwie du Oon," editionfl of 1596, 1607 

O Bechereheiy p. 207. I aad 1611. 

(>) Paaqnier ma bom In 1528. I (') Plate 16. 
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of cloth in Francoy and a great lover of Tennis, wrote a ballad upon that game. When 
he was old and sick in bed, he wished bj another kind of writing to expiate his sins and 
had his work reviewed by a Dominican. He, accordingly, allegorised the game of Tennis. 
The wall, he says, means faith, which ought to have a solid foundation; and in other 
parts of the game he finds the Cardinal Virtues, the Evangelists, active and contemplative 
Life, the Old and New Law, &c,(}) 

We have now seen, therefore, both ra^[uette8 and hattovra established in France, and 
gradually but surely supplanting the hand in the game that took its very name from that 
primitive and delicate weapon. Thenceforth the greatest players were never represented 
otherwise than racket in hand ; and Babelais, in speaking of the students of law at Orl&ms, 
who made, according to him, **hel exercice de la paulme," always describes them as armed 
with the racket. He adds that Pantagruel, having gone to study among them, and very 
soon becoming more remarkable in the Tennis-court than in the law-schools, laughed at 
himself on account of this superiority in his &vourite game, rather than in legal acquire- 
ments, by virtue of which every student was a good jpaumier first, and next a clever 
dancer; but had need of no more than a smattering of law to carry by assault the 
cuculUo, or doctor's cap, and pass as coguHUm or doctor. ''He made," says Babelais of 
Pantagruel, '' the arms and motto of the licentiates of that university to run as follows : 



(( 



Un nteuf en la bragrae^j 
En la main une raquette, 
Tine loi en la comette, 
Une basse danse an talon, 
Yoy Tons \k pass^ ooqnillon." 



I or, roughly translated. 



In yonr pooket a staff Tennis-ball, 
In yonr bond a racket witbal, 
In yonr oap a law let there be, 
Teaoh yonr foot to danoe merrily,— 
So yon'U win yonr Doctor's degree. 



The word estevf in this passage requires explanation. It was the old name of the 
Tennis-ball in France, and was derived from the esUmffes or estowpes of wool (Latin^ eiujpa), of 
which it was made. The ball-makers, however, finding wool too costly, when a great demand 
arose for it in their manufacture, resorted to other materials which by their names as 
well as their nature falsified the etymology of the word edeuf. Instead of good wool, they 
did not hesitate to put the first thing that offered, and especially bran, into the balls they 
made for lapcmme. They were, not long afterwards, restrained from this practice of adultera- 
tion by a Eoyal ordonncmce, which obliged them to sell only esteufs ** covered with good leather 
and filled with good hotMrre" i.d., stuffing, hair, &c.(') 



0) BrUUh MonachMm, by T. D. Fosbroke, 8vo., 
Iiondon, 1843, p. 247, from Perlin. The antbority 
qnoted for this statement is a paper by Le Ghrand 
d'Anssay, in tome V. pp. 156, 157, of NoUce de$ Mcmm- 
Merits de la BibUoifUque Nationale ; bnt he does not give 
any of the original mannscript. Its title is " Le jeu 
Bpiriiuel de la pawme ou de VMieuf" 

(^ M. de Ghifsanlt, in a book which will be fnlly 
noticed hereafter, thns defines the three words nsed by 
the French to express the yarions kinds of ball; 
" Mteufs are struck with the hand," he says : " they are 
made of hcurre and ooyered with sheepskin. Pelotee 
are balls tied round with string, bnt not yet covered. 
BaUes are peloUa coTcred with white cloth." Balls were 
called by tiie Qreeks r^mtftu (spheres) : by the Eomans 



PUm, as some say, from the Greek rerb ir<x«m, to 
compress, on acconnt of their compactness; or, as 
others hold, with greater show of reason, from the 
word riixx«, which, according to Enstathins, Snidas, 
and Hesyohins, signified a ball, and was derived from 
the verb •'mXXw, vibro. w^kXm, says Hesychins, ^^mTpm 
Im r«i»iX«f» rnf»Ar»»f wtwtnf»Ufi^i,e,jpi^ est ^va/nMstamvni- 
lus eompacta. Of wdXXa the Eolians made «r«xx«, from 
which the Bomans got Pola [hence (?) Polo], and thence 
PUa by the change of o into i, as cwvis from »iftf, Festns 
uses the verb Polit, polUt, for pUd, hid/it. The French 
PeloUf and Spanish Pelota, are token from the Italian 
PUloUa, a diminutive of Pila, as PalUme is an exaggera- 
tive of PtMa. Mr. Story, in his Boha di Roma, vol. i. 
c 6, gives a description of PaUone, as still pU^^ed in 
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This wise ordonncmce, — so important in the history of the game, — ^was on edict of 
Louis XI., an acute king whom nothing escaped, a great sportsman for his timoy and a 
good Tennis-plajer so long as he could play at all, as indeed was his son after him. It is 
dated June 24, 1480, three years only before his death, and series to show the interest 
which he took in Tennis till the latest period of his life. The love which his son Charles 
Vlil. had for the game has been already mentioned ; and the following anecdote, related by 
Bichard de Wassebourg,(^) illustrates aptly the customs of Tennis and the manners of the 
Court during that reign. ''Moreoyer we find, and I haye heard my fiither recount, he 
himself haying been present on the occasion, that about this time the Due d'Orl&uis 
[afterwards Louis XTT.], being at Ftois, played la paume one day at Ndele, or between 
the two markets (for I haye forgotten the exact place), in the presence of seyeral lords 
and ladies, among whom was Mme. de Beaujeu [Anne de France, who was reffente without 
the title], and there arose a question about a certain stroke, on which an appeal was made 
to the spectators, and Mme. de Beaujeu gaye it against the Due d'Orl&uis. At this he 
was yery angry, and said in a rage that she had lied, coupling therewith an abusiye expres- 
sion ; upon which that lady, being greatly incensed, cried out to M. de Lorraine, who was 
present and playing: 'Oh! cousin, do you allow me to be insulted in this manner?' and 
then the said Due de Lorraine bestowed on the said Due d'Orl^ans a great box on the 
ears. Upon this the princes present arose and separated them. And from that day the 
said Due d'Orl^ans conceiyed a great hatred against the said Due de Lorraine." 

The abb^ FleuryO says that the king, who was at that time staying at his chateau 
d'Amboise, conducted the queen to the ditch of the ch&teau, to see the game of la jpaume 
played, April 7, 1498 ; and that they stayed there till two o'clock in the afternoon* I haye 



Italy, but does not seem to baye taken the tronble to 
asoertain tiie exact system of marking in this violent 
game ; he thinka that the players soore ** denoe and ad- 
Tantage" as in Tennis, and that a fixed nnmber of 
games makes a set. Since then, however, an account of 
PaUone, by Dr. Fisher has heem published (Bell and 
Daldy, 1865), in which the arena, implements, and 
manner of playing are fully set forth. It must be 
remarked that Dr. Fisher is in error when he attributes 
to Soaino (ses below, p. 15) any account of the game of 
Backets, a game never seen by Soaino, nor by any other 
writer until very recent years in this century. Soaino 
has, of course, not one word on the subject. In 
oertain respects PaUone resembles Tennis, inasmuch 
as the ball is struck across a line by two adverse 
parties, who are drawn up on opposite sides of the line, 
face to face. The Court is differently shaped, however, 
and is thrice the length of a Tennis-court ; the ball is 
different, inflated, and very large ; the instrument used is 
a hraeeiale, a recent invention in 1555, when the rachUta 
was already widely known and used. There is a goal 
element; and the ball, when forced into the goal at 
either end of the arena, counts for the striker, as in 
other games as well as in Tennis. This stroke is called 
a volataf or flight ; but must not be confused with the 
Tennis voUey or (Fr.) ecmp de volde, with which, except- 
ing its common origin from volare, to fly, it has no 
more connection than 8(U-volaHU with a vol-iut-vsni. 
The volata is the unobstructed fiighi of the paUone 



into the goal or galleiy ; the voUey is an obstruction or 
return of the ball during its flight ; two completely dif - 
ferent matters. PaUone seems a natural development, 
like Tennis, of a primitive ball-game of the ancients, and 
even, perhaps, of that form of it called trtgowUie, as the 
author of a recent little treatise (Mr. Travers, of Hobart 
Town, Tasmania) ingeniously attempts to prove. For fur- 
ther particulars of PaUone, I must refer my readers to Dr. 
Fisher's entertaining work. This game (or Tennis) is intro- 
duced into a masterpiece of Italian literature, Lei^ardi'a 
Dialogue of Hercul^ amd AUa^, The Eartii, from old 
age and degeneracy, is supposed to have so shrivelled 
up that Atlas no longer feels it a burthen, and Hercules 
proposes a game at ball with it : "II meglio sazjk ch'io 
posi la dava e tu il pastrano, e faooiamo insieme alia 
palla con questa sferuzza. Mi dispiaoe ch'io non ho 
recato i braociali o U racchetie cbe adoperiamo Merooxio 
ed io per giocare in casa di Qiove o neU' orto : ma le 

pugna basteranno " There is a desoription of 

an existing, ^ferieterio, or Gonrt, for Fallone, at Borne, 
in the Gfeiman Athmium (1876). It appears that the 
PiUoHa is still used by Italian youths in the game of 
TombureUo; it is a smaller and lighter ball than the 
PollotM, or even the PaHXa, This game is also described 
by Dr. Fisher. (For Boman ball-games, eee Appendix 

vr.) 

(>) In his AnUqmtit i» Zo QmiU htlgigut (foL YC. 

•) 
(*) Hitt. EeeUtiatHque, torn, xri., leot 119, p. 48S. 
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alread7(^) quoted the aooount giyen by OommeB of the king's death ; but he puts the date 
of it on the 27th of the same monthy aud sajs that the king had never before taken 
the queen to that phMe. However this may be, the &ct remains certain that he died of 
the injury he reoeired on that occasion. 

We have abready seen that Louis XII., while Due d'Orl&ms, played la pa/ume. It is, at 
least, probable that he continued to show farour to the game after his accession to the 
throne; nor was his son-in-law and successor, Fian9ois L, the accomplished soldier and 
enthusiastic patron of the fine arts, the man to allow this sport to fall into desuetude. 
The latter was, as the French say, h<m j<m&ur si hecm jauewr, and a characteristic anecdote of 
him is preserved by Louis Ouyon, and is found in that writer's Lefatu^^) a curious and 
uncommon book : A certain monk, while playing with the king against two lords, made a 
brilliant stroke which decided the set in the king's favour, who then exclaimed, " Ah I that is 
the stroke of a monk ! " "Sire," replied the monk, " whenever it may please you, it shall be 
the stroke of an abbot." An abbey happened to be vacant at the moment; and this the monk 
received, as a reward, both for his stroke and for his witty rejoinder. 

Henri 11. was the best player of all the French kings. It was to him that Babelais 
alluded, without doubt, when he extolled the address of Pantagruel at la pa/ume ; indeed, 
that character was intended, in this respect if in no other, as a portrait of Henri Brantdme 
tells us, in his M4maire$y(^) that '* he played, and played very well ; but he would never play^ 
hack^ but always played-up ($ec<mdaii or Uer^U)f{^) which was the most difficult and most 
dangerous place. And so he was the best Beeond or Here (but better tien) in his kingdom, 
and was very fond of it. He was much delighted when the queen his wife and madame his 
sister came to see him play, as they often did, and gave their decisions, like the rest, from 
the windows above." From this it appears that it was usual for spectators in French 
Courts to be present at the windows above the play-line, as in the print of James Duke 
of York,('^) which will be described in its proper place. 

BrantAme adds that the king was very fond of the game, " not from avarice, for 
what he won he made over to his partners; if he lost, so much loss to him, for he paid 
for all ; but the games of those days were only for two, three, or five hundred crowns 
at the most, not as now, for four, six, or twelve thousand; on the other hand, pay- 
ment is no longer so regpilar as it then was, and many honowrable arrangements have now 
to be made." 

It was in the Louvre still that Henry IL played; not, however, in the old Oourt 
which Charles V. built, but in a new Court built by Francois L, on the side of the 
Petit-Bourbon, towards Saint-Oermain I'Auxerrois. 

These Courts, for they were two in number, were built " en forme de baraque," uncovered, 
and rather narrow, as shown on the plan, Plate 2.(^ It appears that Fran9ois I. asked the 



(>) FHreS. 

(^ I^on, 1625, 8 volfl. Svo. 

(*) Amst., 1722, toL ii., p. 46. 

('*) ** Tieroer — senrir de tien d'nn oM »ii jea de panme 
•t tenir one plaoe ren la corde." — I>%etionnwir$ d» 
Tr^vaum. The tenna tier$ and tiercBr are imkiiowii now 



in any bnt la longue pwwnM ; at that time, perhaps, | V Orient, d*aprfy im plctn M8. de la $$eonde moitid du 



more than two played on a side in enclosed Courts, — a 
practice now quite disused. The tecond is a player who 
stands np at the galleries to Tollcy on the serrice-side, 
and on the hasard-side defends the grille. 

(•) FUte 16. 

(') This is taken from Lei Environe du JLouore, ver$ 
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Yille de Paris, March 15, 1527, by lettersC^) to cooBtruct a quay outside the curtaiii of 
Charles Y., taking in the old towing-path, and remoying a house at the corner of the 
Sue d'Autruche which projected. This quay was not yet made in 1580, but the projecting 
house was expropriated, as well as all the houses on the west side of the street, in front of the 
Louyre. Shortly afterwards they were replaced by the Jeua^ de Pwume, on each side of the 
Omehet, occupying the sites of several houses and of a timber-yard, which had preiiously 
formed the comer of the street and quay. Sauval places the date of the building of the 
Jeux de Pcmmey as well as of many other great works about the Louvre, in 1530. The Tennis- 
courts were doubtless very plain on the outside ; but their interior was certainly adorned irith 
sculptures. Among the receipts,(') there is an item, dated January 17, 1533, to the following 
effect : " To Barth^emy Qu^try (aUae G^tty) 300 eecua sol, for two designs made by him, in 
which are depicted several hittoiree de preine (eic) eaUree et wympkee, which the King has oauaed 
to be placed in the saXle of the Jeu, de F<mme &u, Louvre"{^) 

Henri U. seems, from all accounts, to have been a really fine player; and he would 
probably have carried off the silver ball (V^teuf d^argent), or championship of the game, had he 
cared to enter the lists. Brant6me again, speaking of the Due de Nemours, bom 1531, says that 
** he loved all sorts of games, and was so univeraal that he excelled in alL . . . He played 
very well at la pa/ume and le hiiUon (balloon-baU) " : and again he relates that he (Brantdme) 
^ knew two very great ladies, beautiful women, who loved the Due well, and cherished both 
in secret and openly such a flame as the ashes of discretion could not conceal from observation. 
He had even frequently seen them leave the church before vespers were over, to go and watch 
the Due playing at la paume or le hdUon.** 

While contributing much to the success and refinement of the game, this favour of 
successive princes bred also a jealousy, which prevented it from becoming popular by various 
severe enactments. In spite, however, of numerous edicts forbidding the practice of the game 
among the lower classes. Courts were every day built, and the people imitated the passion of 
the nobles for la pcuume. A new decree, dated June 18, 1530, ordered all Courts, except 
those frequented by the nobles, to be closed ; and forbad the building of any new Courts, 
even in the suburbs. As usual, this decree was but little noticed, and the people played away 
as merrily as ever. Then the Parliament interfered. Once before, in 1452, in a case preserved 



XVI. BiieU, provenani dei Arch/vves de Bt, QermaAn 
VAuMemiSf in whioh 

A is the Chwiehet du Lowvre, 

0, tlie Tour du Coin, 

J>, the Arehe d'Autriehe, 

L, the D^pmdwnee de VH6UI de ViUeroy, 

N, the MvT d*enceinte de Philyppe AugutU, and 

O, O, the EmploMimmd de* Jevm de Paume. 

(>) Arch. E^. H. 1779, fol. 12 y^ 

(») Arch. B^. J. 960, fol. 14 ▼<>• 

(') On a plot of ground, ooonpied hj the Maison du 
CroUsant and other neighbouring hooBee belonging to 
the king, two Courts were established (Seac. ZVI.) of 
whioh &kaTal giTes as the dimensions : they were 7 toieee 
and 2ifeet, in depth (= 44ft. 8in. Fr.) [Hanssmann, G. E. 
Buon, and Adolphe Berty, Hittoire Q4n6rale de Pcvrie 
(Yienx Paris), Paris, 1866, Fol., p. 184]. The same work 



makes mention of other Ck)nrt8 at Paris in early timea ; 
in 1368, in a oonzt-yard near the Bne Fromentean, there 
was a Jea de Panme, in whioh the king and prinoea 
used to play (p. 161). Again, in the Bne St. Honor6, 
western side, was a honse without name (14SSJ, bnilt on 
an acre of ground given to J. Dannoy P^rier, September 
22, 1392. In 1533 it had the sign of La LiberU, and 
oontained a Jeu de Pavme, whioh had oeased to existr in 
1631. This Court was oaUed tiie Jeu de paAihne de <Jl£ol 
in the summary of a title-deed of 1589, but elsewhere 
always the Jeu de Pawme de la Lxbe/rU (p. 298). In the 
Bue de Champfleuri, western side, was a honse oaUed 
''Maison de la Flour-de-lye** (1437—1624), and aloo 
(1603), " du Plat d^eetaing : " in this there wbb alao 
a Jeu de Pawme as early as 1588 and until 1700, 
haTing for at least some time V Image de SatnUNicholat 
for its sign. The "Maison de la Fleur-de-lys " was 
bought by the king, Deoember 2, 1667. 
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iji their registrea, they had condemned certain vUavns for haying presumed to play the forbidden 
game. A little less than a centniy later, July 24, 1543, they backed up the Boyal edict with an 
Act insisting on the discontinuance of all building of new Courts. 

In 1540, Benyenuto Cellini arriyed at Paris, being then 40 years old. The King took him 
at once into his seryice, and gaye him a place called the little Nello (le petU Nesle), a sort of 
castle, in the hands of the Proyost of Paris, who made no use of it. In his autobiography(^) 
he says, " My castle had a Tennis-court, from which I deriyed great benefit ; at the same time 
that I used it for exercise, there were many habitations in it, occupied by several meii of different 
trades, amongst whom there was an excellent printer." Cellini afterwards got into trouble for 
turning out one of these men, who was a seryant of Mme. d'Estampes ; she was offended at 
this, and tried to set the King against Cellini. 

The new Court in the Louyre built by Pran9ois L, but probably remodelled and covered 
with a roof by his successor, marks an important era in the history of Tennis, illustrated also 
by the publication of a rare and interesting book, the Trattato deUa PdUa, or treatise on all the 
varieties of ball-play then known in Italy, by Messer Antonio Scaino da Salb, Vmegia, a^fpresso 
Qabrid QiolUo de* Ferrwri et FrateUiy MDLV., 12mo. Among a number of note-worthy facts and 
ob9eryations, this writer(') gives several illustrations, one of which is a careful plan of this same 
Court in the Louvre at Paris (Plate 3). From the passage (p. 161) in which he says that this 
Court will serve as an example of the larger Tennis-court, ''under the favour of that most 
valorous and Christian King Henri, built with great architectural beauty," he seems to mean 
that Henri II. built the Court, and not his father, as common report informed us. However 
this may be, he gives us here a plan of a very large Court existing in 1555, and almost identical 
with the Tennis-courts of the present day, with the exception of its great size and one or two 
smaller points of difference. These latter will at once strike the eye of a Tennis-player, viz., 
the absence of the short wall between the dedana and the main wall, and the additional 
perforation, or haaa/rdy in the wall at the other end of the Court. The corde is shown hanging 
across the middle of the Court, where we now have a net ; and, parallel with it, is drawn the aeffno 
prineipdlef equiyalent to our servvce-line. There are four posts in the dedans, at various distances 
apart, and the doora between the firat and aecand gdUeriea are really doors, there being none at 
the corde ; but, on the other hand, there is a gallery on each side more than we have at present, 
to make up the greater length of the Court. The French foot, consisting of 12in., was about 
three-quarters of an inch longer than the English foot, as before stated ;(^) and this old Court 
seems to have been 114 French feet in length, whereas moderp Courts run only from 9dft. to 
96ft. (English). Scaino describes it as ''of very notable size, as befitting the greatness of 
a king ; of four stories (Jaade) in height, and finished with a great wall : wherefore the game 
becomes free, and almost magnificent and royal, from the wide extent of the Court, but not too 
long or large for good play. It is surrounded by a most beautiful porHco, which the French 
call gcUeriea, very convenient both for the assembly of many barons, desirous of being present to 
witness so noble and royal a battle, and also for the ball to run along " (in service, Ac.) . . . 



TranalAted hj Thomas Nugent, vol. 17 of At^bio- 
ffrtmhy of Eminent Penont, London, p. 72. 
O A. Soaizio was a priest and Doctor of Theology, bom 



1524, died in his native plaoe, Salo, near Bresoia, 1612 
having spent fonr years at Borne and elsewhere. 
(>) Page 5, note 0). 



L. 
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** The main wall is plam, but thicker in one part, where it begina to project further over the 
floor, forming a figure called by the French iambawr (tamlmnno) ; and this coming out obliquely, 
IB the occasion of a yariety of bounds which the ball, encountering it» makes with many and 
yarious effects, at the hands of good players, and very beautiful to see." He adds that, hftving 
procured this design from France, set out according to the French foot-rule, he was unwiUing 
to make any alteration in that arrangement. (^) 

It can hardly be denied now that the f oim of Tennis with tamb<yu/r, grille^ dedant, and 
galerieBy which we know, similar as it Ib to the game which must hare been played in this 
Court of Henry IL, is of French invention. Scaino is a writer of large knowledge on the 
subject, and seems to have been acquainted with all the Italian forms of the game of ball ; 
and yet, when he has to describe that which is almost precisely the same as we now have 
it, he is compelled to take his example from France, where a perfect Court existed, apparently 
because there was none such in Italy, where his countiymen still* played hand-ball, and had 
but recently invented the hraccidle (p. 116) with which they played PaUone, How then can 
the racket be derived from the hraccuUef or the still more modem seanno, as some writera 
would have us believe? The tcannOf also described by Scaino, was a wooden instrumenty*- 
so caUed from a fancied resemblance to a bench, — ^with which they struck a smaller ball than 
the paUofiSf but still, like that, inflated. Moreover, he has no other names for the grUig^ 
galeriesj and tambowTy but those invented in France. The conclusion seems irresistible, that 
the received form of Tennis is a direct descendant of some game of classic times, just aa are 
the Italian forms of Pallone, da Seanno, &c., which we now know to have been developed 
about the same time with it ; but that it is in no way derived from any of these latter games. 

Scaino describes four kinds of Court: one large, for the racket; one small, also for 
the racket ; one closed, for the hand ; and one open on one side, also for the hand« Those 
intended for play with the racket were generally the largest, he says (p. 161), because of the 
racket's great driving-p>wer. There were in his day already many of the smaller varieties 
(p. 166) ; so he, ^' in order to prescribe the dimensions of those to be built in the future, and 
to arrange more fittingly those which were then in existence, with the aid and advice of a wise 
and veiy excellent architect," proposes a form which has (Plate 4) a pent-house on two sides 
only, that Ib, dal capo and deHa dettrckj because the Court is already small : in the capo only two 
small hasards, at a distance of 1ft. from the wall at each comer, lOin. wide, square, and 5^ft 
from the floor. The pent-house was to be 8ft. high at its jimction with the wall, and 7ft high 
at its outer edge. The side-galleries were for spectators. It was to have no tambour, but 
possessed a hazard in the end-wall (service-side) at 4^ft. from the floor, 2^ft. long, l^ft 
wide. This Court was better adapted for play with a wooden bat (jxMa) than the larger 
Court (Plate 3). Varieties of the pcdda are given in Plates 4 and 6. 

The third plan (Plate 5) is for a close Court for hand-play, but convenient also for thejpoUa 
orpaMeUa. At the capo end (p. 170) was a breast-work of planks, 8ft. high and 3ft distant 
from the door in the side-wall by which the Court was entered ; and this extended 8ft along 
towards Hie foot of the Court ; and to this, at its end, another plank was fixed with a slope of 

C) There it a Vue du Louvre ei de VhStel ds Bovrbon i Panme, in Paris d trwoerg U* Ag9$, 3*, Ut. ehap. ir., p. 
M 1576, ■bowing the eleyation and toof of Jmuo de \ 27 (Ftaia, Fol., 1876). 
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l^ft., to meet the wall on the right. This was to rise 8ft. from the floor ; and, at its junction, 
came the coYering which did duty for ta/volato (or pent-house), extending to the wall and 
all along the wall of the ca^o del giuoeo, for the ball to roll oyer. This made an enclosure 
round the door and an imitation of the tambourf as well as a gallery which could accommodate 
many spectators. That part of the parapet (or breast-work) which joined the wall might be 
made to open and shut, to give admittance to the Court. 

Another plan (Plate 6) was that of a Court for hand-play only, being too small even for 
wooden bats. It was open on one side, and had no pent-house. Spectators could sit on the 
open side. There was a hazard at each end, and the pillars on the open side gave irregular 
bounds to the ball and variety to the game. There was a tambour on the service-side. 

Scaino calls all these Courts eteccatiy or lists. His measure, for all except that of the 
Louvre, is the old Roman foot (= about llf English inches). To discuss his whole work in 
this place, would be too serious an interruption to the chronological course of the present 
account of Tennis; and some further remarks which his book suggests must, therefore, ^be 
reserved until we come to the consideration of the game itself; but, before taking leave 
of him, I will quote his statement that he had been studying for some years in Ferrara, 
when a point raised in a game which was being played by Alfonso da Este, Prince of 
Perrara,(^) gave him the first idea of writing this book, which he dedicated to that prince. 
He excuses its imperfections on the score of his youth and the novelty of the subject ; '' but," 
he says, " why not treat this giuoco deUa pdUa as an art, as other arts have been treated P " 
and he compares it more particularly with that of music. He defends himself (p. 185) for 
not having entered on a disquisition as to the modes of playing practised by the ancients, on 
two grounds: first, because he can find, among all who have written on the subject, no 
clear or concise accoimt of their games ; and he thinks that, without some such intelligible 
description, it would not be well to " waste oil and labour (as they say) with obscure, intricate, 
and uncertain discourse : " and, secondly, because it is better to consider this, like other arts, in 
its most perfect form, "as it is to-day (1555) in its various shapes," — that is, six (p. 122), viz., 
Oiuoco deHa eorda, deUa hmga, con paMone da pugno, con paUa jpicdola da numo, con la raehetta^ 
and con lapaMa da Scanmo. It would have been well if some other writers had followed the 
good example set by Scaino. 

Cardinal Bembo, a learned UtUratevo' of the sixteenth century, bom at Yenice in 1470, — 
at first the secretary of Leo X., and afterwards made a cardinal by Paul TIT., — ^writing to 
his friend Christophe de Longueil, says : " Your letter has delighted me exceedingly, as I see 
that, greedy as you are of literature, you do not, while devoting yourself to it, forget to 
study your health. The haU-jplayy in which you take exercise before sitting down to table, 
I especially approve. May I perish if I do not prefer your games {deomibtUaMunctdas)^ 
discourses, and literary skirmishing (conGU/rsatUmes) to all the honours and dignities of 

Rome!" 

Of Charles IX., Brantdme says that, ''when it was fine, he was always out of doors, 
either campaigning or in action, or playing la Pwume, and particularly la longue Paumey of 
which he was very fond ; and there he exerted himself too much, leaping, playing paiUe- 



Q) Mentioned in bitter terms by Byron, Childe Harold, oanto iy., xxxvi. — ^zzxriii. 
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maiUe, and, in short, in manj pleasant but violent exercises out of the house, for he shoi^ed 
a strange hatred of in-door life, saying constantly that 



or, freely translated, 



'Le B^onr dea maisona, palais et bMtimens 
Estoit le B^pulohre des yiYaiiB ;' " 

A life in hooaes, pabbooa, and rooms. 
Is little better than a life in tomba. 



That the king played too much is certainly true; he is said to haye played six hours 
a day, — ^too long for anyone, even though of great strength, both constitutional and muscular, 
for neither of which he was remarkable. There can, therefore, be little doubt of his intense 
love of the game ; but it was a selfish love, for he continued the pains and penalties, under 
which it was forbidden to the vulgar, as rigidly as his &ther and grandfather before him. 
He was in the- midst of an interesting game when a messenger brought him the news, 
about two o'clock, on Aug. 22, 1672, of the assassination of Coligny Q) by Maurevert. " Par 
la mort Dieu!" he said, " will they then never leave me at peace ?" 

Tallemant des B^ux(^ tells us that ^'Nompar de Caumont, since then Mar^chal and 
Due de la Force, was at Paris during the massacre on St. Bartholomew's Bay" [24-25 
August, 1572], ''from which he had a miraculous escape ; for, while he was left among the 
dead, a paumier perceived that he was alive, drew him out, and took him to the house of 
the old Marshal de Biron, his lnTiftTTnft.Ti, at the Arsenal. He was very grateful for this 
service, and gave the man a pension, which was always regularly paid to him." 

Henri in. was no tennis-player; he was too effeminate to like so manly an exercise^ 
Henri IV., however, was of a different mould : " As an instance of the hold that Tennis 
gains over the minds of its lovers, it is told of Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri Quatre, 
that even after the horrors of the night of St. Bartholomew, and at a time when not only 
the lives of hundreds of his best friends and followers had been sacrificed, but his own 
head was in the most imminent jeopardy, he could not refrain from rising at daylight the 
next morning to continue a game of tennis before the ' lever* of the king."(') 

A similar case of absorption in the game, and consequent indifference to surrounding 
affairs, is given by Sir John Norris, in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, on the subject of a 
tumult at Antwerp, Jan. 9, 1582: ''.... The Marshall Biron was the night before gone 
oute of the towne to set all thinges in order against the Duke's coming to Burgerhault. 
The Duke of Mountpensier accompayned his Highnes, and so did the Count de la YalL 
The Count de la Marahe (aic), not thinking of any suche matter, was playing at tennys, and 
from thence conducted by the burgers safelie to his lodging." (^) 



(^) In an ffluatration of Military cmd Religious Life 
in the Middle Ages, by Panl Laoroiz (London, 1874i, 4to., 
p. 416, Fig. 821), yis., the MasBaore of St. Bartholomew, 
Paris, Ang. 24, 1572, the prinoipal snbjeot is the mnrder 
of Coligny. To the left tiie admiral jb seen leaving the 
Lonvre, and while reading a memorandnm is wounded by 
an arqneboM fired by Manrevert from a window. In the 
background one of his eqnerries is oommnnicating the 
fact to King Charles IX., whom he finds piling at 



Tennis. It is from a Qerman engraying, a reprint <»f 
one of the supplementary plates of the oolleotion en- 
graved by Jean Tortorel and Jaoques Perrissin. 

P) Historiettes, 1854, tom. i., p. 250. 

(») M. W. Freer, Henry III., King of France cmd 
Poland : his Oourt and Times, 3 yols., London, 
1858. 

{*) Q^een ElUtabeth and her Times, by Thos. Wrigbt, 
Yol. ii., p. 181, 1838, 8yo. 
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It has been constantly said that the father of Mathurin Eegnier, the first satirical poet 
of FranoCy was a tripoHer at Chartres ; this is not true, as has recently been discoTered, by 
a seardi made in the Registers of the Eehevine of that town. It is true that Jean Begnier 
built a tripotf or Tennis-court, at Chartres, but not as a mere speculation. A house, with 
a garden abutting on the ramparts, belonged to him; and, in order to fence this in, and 
protect himself from annoyance caused by the proximity of these ramparts, he had had 
to construct a wall of some considerable proportions. To recoup himself for this, he 
built a jeu de jpcvuJme against this wall, baring sought and obtained on April 25, 1579, the 
necessary permission for these works from the proper authorities. (^) 

Another great contemporary French writer, Montaigne, records an accident that befell 
his own brother, who receiyed a mortal injury from a Tennis-ball which struck him just 
above the right ear, making no wound nor mark, but from the effects of which an apoplexy 
ensued which carried him off, only fire or six hours afterwards. (*) 

Arriyed at the throne, Henri lY. continued his deyotion to la Pa/ume, without which 
he could not haye maintained during peace the energy and activity which distingcdshed 
him in time of war. He had no sooner made his triumphal entry into Paris (1594) than 
we find him hard at work in the Jeu de Panme. Pierre TEstoillei who held the post of 
grand audiencier in the ChamedUrie de Pcme, a scrupulously accurate writer, who tells us 
the good and the bad impartially about all those of whom he writes, — ^the good with pleasurei 
and the bad with perfect simplicity, — ^was the author of an interesting book, the Jovmal 
du rhgne de Henri IV. Therein he recounts as follows : '^ Friday, the 16th of September, 1594, 
the King played la pa/ume the whole of the afternoon in the Jeu de la Bphbre with 

M. d'O Saturday, the 24th of the same month, the King played the whole day at 

la fomme in the Jeu de la Sphere. He was stripped to his shirt, and that was torn all 
down the back, and he wore grey breeches (chaueeee), called jwmhea de cMen, and was so 
tired that he could not get to the ball ; and he said that ' he toae like an as$, heca/uee he failed 
in the feet,* Afterwards, at the instigation of an advocate named Duret, who told his Majesty 
that, if he would like some fun, he should cause a noc^fue^, who was skulking (') in the gallery, 
to be searched, when there would be found upon him, under his cloak, a gross of balls, 
which he had stolen, he bade M. d'O. have this done, and when it was found, as Buret had 
said, the King laughed long and loud ; and, having sent for the na>cquet, he lectured him 
for some time, and derived much pleasure from the afEair." Nacquet was the old French 
name for the marker in a Jeu de Pawncy but acquired an opprobrious sense, and fell out 
of use ; it gave rise to the verb naqueUeff or noAsquettet (to vjrangle^ cheai, dun, or fawiif 
according to its various senses), which is still to be found in the Dictionnavre de FAcadSmie, 

L'Estoille continues : *' Thursday, the 27th of October, in the same year, the King having 
won at la paume 400 crowns, which were below the corde '* [this was the place where wagered 
money was invariably placed in old times], ** he caused them to be collected and put in his 
hat by the nacqueU^ and then said aloud: 'J ha/ve these safe; no one anU rob me of them, 



0) Eztraet from the B^8t, vol. iL (1576-1607), fo. SO. 
(Reeherches aur M^^ Begnier, par Ernest Conrbet, Fftria, 
i875, 8to., with a plan : imprim4 d vingt enem^loM'es, 
d la LibrcMTte J, Chiurcvoa/y Ain^.) 



O Appendix Y. 

(') " Qui /oMoit U mitowMTd i" Ootgraye gives 
nyitouard, a cat, also a hypocrite. 
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oentuiy. J. J. Bosseau lodged there, in a garret beneath the tiles ; and, as he went eveiy day 
to the house of his patron, M. Dupin de Francueil, he walked necessarily through a passa^ 
which communicated with the Bue P14tri^re, where the financier liyed. Though not attracted 
naturally towards an exercise for which his constitution as well as his inclination unfitted him, 
he must have occasionally stopped on his way and seen the play in the Court, or he would never 
have penned the following passage, which occurs in his Emile : " One does not defend oneself," 
he says, ** against a falling shuttlecock, which hurts nobody ; but nothing makes the arm so 
quick as the necessity of shielding the head ; nothing makes the eyesight so sure as the need 
to protect the eyes. To spring from one end to another of a Tennis-court ; to judge the bound 
of a ball which is still in mid-air ; to return it with a strong and certain hand; such games 
become a man ; they tend to form him." 

During the reigns of Henri IV. and Louis xm . the Ma/rais du Temple became covered 
with houses ; but long before that there had been jeux de pavme there. One of the best known 
of these, that which was called the FetU-Temple^ in which the celebrated Margot exhibited her 
skill and strength, has been already mentioned. Near to that was another, in the Bue Michel- 
Lecomte, called that of La Fontaine, which serred Mondory for a theatre when he had been 
driven by a fire from the PeHt-Tem^le, Another again, that of the PetU-Lowore, very well 
known in the reign of Louis XIII., was not far from these, and afiEorded shelter in 1632 to the 
Th^tre du Marais, in which admirable ballets were given by MoreL This, as we have already 
seen, was no unusual mode of using Tennis-courts; and it was fortunate that the actors of 
the time, little favoured by fortune, and houseless wanderers as they were, could sometinies 
find such hospitality. There were, indeed, few Courts which were not so used from time to 
time, and the only exception was, perhaps, the one which was known as la Perle, ** the best 
kept in Paris," as Sauval says.(^) This was famous even in the sixteenth century, and had 
scarcely a rival but that of the Bue Grenier Saint-Lazare in its own neighbourhood, and, on 
the other side of the Seine, towards the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, those of the Bracque and 
the Ofwe MiUe Diahlee, A setter, painted on the sign, gave its name to the first of these latter : 
it was known to Babelais, who represents the young Qargantua and his companions as taking 
their exercise there on coming out of school, — '' This done, they issued forth, conversing still 
on the subjects of their studies, and disported themselves at the Bracque or near to it, and 
played at ball, la pa/ume, and la pUetrigone, (*) developing their bodies as gallantly as they had 
before exercised their minds." 

The Bracque Court was in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel ; that of the Onxe MiUe DiaJbies, 
the origin of whose strange name is unknown, was only on the borders, in the Bue Neuve 
Sainte-Genevi^ve, near the Estrapade. It subsequently took the name of la Sphere^ (') 
which had been also borne by the Court, doubtless nearer to the Louvre, in which Henri lY. 
played and at the same time held his deliberations on state-affairs. In the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, the Bue Mazarine was hardly built before Courts appeared on each side, the meet 
famous of which in the seventeenth century was that which faced the Bue Gu^^gaud In 



O Tom. i, p. 156. 

(^ This game, eyidenily the same as irigona^t thiiB 
jproyed to be still existing oontemporaneonsly with la 
|KMim«, makes Hr. Trayen' theory, by whioh he attempts 



to derive FaXUyns and Tennis from it, diffionlt of 
aooeptanoe. This passage had, perhaps, escaped his 
notice. 

(') Sanyal, i. 188. 
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iMsr probablji Moli^re began his career as a comedian of the lOudre TMdtre^ before going to 
the proyincesy — ^whence he never returned to it. It was onl j his irauj^ and rSpertaire which came 
back, when, after his death, his widow and comrades, driyen from the Palais Boyal by the 
intrigues of Lulli, found an asylum where Moli&re himself had begun life in the humblest line. 
On its site is now the Passage du Pont-Neuf . 

Lippomano, the Venetian ambassador, writing from Paris about the end of the sixteenth 
century, says (}) i '^ There were more than eighteen hundred Tennis-courts in various parts of 
the town of Paris, and it was calculated that the sum of one thousand crowns was daily spent 
in the purchase of rackets." We may, however, rest well assured that most of these rackets 
and Courts were not what we should now dignify with those names ; popular as the game 
without doubt was in Paris, it is quite impossible that there could have grown up suddenly, 
since the prohibitory edicts mentioned above, so vast a number as this of first-rate and very 
costly buildings. It is more likely that many, perhaps the greater part, were uncovered Courts, 
surrounded or not with walls, as the case might be, where a variety of la cowrie paume was 
played, or still, perhaps, the elder game, la longvs jpa/ume, against which, as far as we can 
learn, no interdictions had ever been published. In any case, it is veiy clear that the game 
was universally popular in Paris. 

A drinking-song by Jean le Houx,(') the poet of Yire, shows once more the widely- 
spread &bvour in which Tennis was held at this time in France. The whole song consists 
of allusions to lajpaumef and metaphors taken from the game; and is sufficiently interesting 
to the Tennis-player to warrant its reproduction here. 



On a T9n6 oeoy, ponr estre ben : 
II iant ToBter, de penr qu'on ne le jette. 
VoiBm, je vay tirer de jen, 
Pniaqne nostre partie est faioto. 
Ponr gaagner qiiinBe, il fant mettre dedans, 
Far snr la langne, & non par sns la ohorde. 
Ponr nons jnger Yoioy des gens 
Leeqneli nona mettront k oonoorde. 



Si je faiflois enoor troia pareilz conps, 
Le premier jen j'anroiB de la partie. 
Tir^B, maintenant o'est k Tona ; 
Car ma soif eUe eat amortie. 
J'ay enoor biaqne k prendre anr le jen ; 
j'attendray qne la aoif enoor vienne i 
Qnand le pot aera preaqne ben, 
H aera tempa qne je la prenne. 



In Italy Tennis was no less popiilar. At Bome, where it was common, that yoimg and 
intractable painter, Michael Augelo da Caravaggio, was playing one day at Tennis with a com- 
rade, when they quarrelled, and Caravaggio killed his friend. Though dangerously wounded 
himself, he contrived to escape from the city. This happened about 1600. After a variety 
of adventures, Caravaggio died in 1609. 

When Louis Xm., called the Just, came to the throne of France, at the death of his 
father, he was but nine years of age, and Marie de M^dicis, as rSgente, ruled France by 
her instrument, the Florentine Condni, afterwards Marshal d'Ancre. A part of the 
yoxmg king's education, or at least of his amusement, was la jmtime. To instruct hini in 
the art of playing the ''royal game," Pierre Qentil was appointed, and received a regular 
salary of 500fr. per annum. He is almost the first pawmier whose name is known to us : 



C) Henry III., 4^., hU Court a/nd Times, hyUM. Freer. 

(^ An advooate, abont 1600, at Yire (Oalvadoa) : Lee 

Vofum de Vire, PvhU^e powr la premidre foia eur le M8, 



Autographe da Poete, amec une Introduction et des Noiee, 
par Armand Gaate, Paria, 187 5, 13m o.,p. 124 : CKanion» 
du VcM de Vvre, 2nd Becneil, Xm. 
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he is the first, without exception, that can be shown to have occupied the position he held. 
It is somewhat strange, however, that his existence has hitherto escaped notice, and no record 
of his functions at the French Court has been preserved, so far as we know at present, save 
one single document. This very fortunately fell into my hands some few years ago, and its 
contents will, therefore, not be lost to the history of the game. It is written on vellum in the 
ordinary engprossing-hand of the time, and is a receipt for salaiy in payment of services 
spedfied during a year, and is signed, countersigned, and dated. Shortly, it runs (translated) 
as follows : ** In my pres&nce (name left blank) CaunciUor and Secretary of (he King, piem 
OeniUy being charged vnih (he duty of teaching la paume to hie said Highness, Confesses to having 
received from M, Raymond Phelypeanx, Councillor of his said Majesty in his CotuicU of State and 
Treasurer, , , . the sum of fwe hundred liures eashj which his said Majesty has gipen him in 
consideration of his services which he hcu rendered during the whole of last year in teaching Ae 
King to play la paume, with which sum the said OcntU holds himself 

satisfied, Ac Witness my sign manual here placed aJt his request 

the ninth day of July one thousand six hundred and twelve. 




■^^ 



(signed) ^^DeaaigneaulKyQ) 

Pierre Gtentil, then, was the Eing's paumiw in 1612 : it is probable, and it is to be hoped, 
that the style of his play was better than that of his handwriting. His salary of 500fr. (202.) 
per annum, worth perhaps five times as much now owing to the different value of money, 
was not below his position; nor did his royal pupil, under his instruction, lose his interest 
in the game. 

Courts existed also at Pontainebleau and St. Germain; there seem, indeed, to have been 
two attached to the former palace, said to date, and not improbably, from the time of Pran^ois I., 
though this palace was to a great extent rebuilt by Henri IV. 

In a rare bird's-eye view, entitled Tor^aii de la Maison Boyale de Fontaine BeUeau 
(Alexander Franeini Florentinus figwramtf 1614, Michael Asinius sculpsitf ob. Pol.), there is shown 
in a very clear manner a block of buildings, described as Les Jeux de pauilme, in the left comer 
of the Cou/r du Chevai Blanc. Of this portion of the view Plate 7 is an accurate copy. The 
two numbers 8 indicate the two Cotirts, one covered and the other uncovered, as they then 
existed. They are described in the Travels of Abraham GK>lnitz. (*) 

The Abb^ Ghiilbert, in his description of the palace of Pontainebleau, tells us that the 
Court (probably the covered one) was burned down in 1702 : there is another view of it by 
Silvestre in 1667 ; but by that time it evidently had been already altered. A single Court, 
which is of large size, and better adapted for four players than for two, is yet standing 
and, to some extent, in use at the present time. The tambdur of the old open Court is 
still to be seen in the Jardin de Diane, 

A similar view of the ChatteoMx Eoyaux de Sainct Qtrmavn en Laye^ by M. Asinius after 
a drawing by A. Prancini, 1614, shows the Tennis-court (Plate 8), an odd Norman building, 
very short in proportion, and with high-pitched roof. It was from this palace that Louis XTTT . 
wrote a letter,(') dated May 4, 1637, to Cardinal de Bichelieu, in which he says that his pawmier 



0) See Appendix YI. 

O ElMTir, Lngd. B«t. 1631, 12mo., p. 166. 



(') This was sold, with two more from the same hand, 
in Palis, Feb. 10, 1877 (0ataU>gu9 d*viM eurieuM CoUec- 
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oould not get hia wages or expenses paid : '* Le panvre La Lande, que je yous montr^ dans 
vostre jardin, n'a sen encor avoir un sol ny de son voyage ny de ce que je luy ay donn^." 

He writes again,(^) December 11, 1640, from the same palace :''.... je nay veu ny 
ouy parler de Jf- le Grand [Ecuyer, t.e., Cinq-Mars] depuis ier cine heures du soir qui 
vint icy sans me dire qun seul mot qui estoit que y venoit de jouer a la paume puis sortit 

ausi tost, U deuieni H hauU quU ny a plus moyen da/n soufrir " This is most interesting, 

and gives a veiy different complexion to the relations of Cinq-Mars with the Cardinal and the 
king, from that which has been commonly believed to be historically true. In a postscript, 
the king adds, " Si M^' le Orand va a Buel et quil vous parle de moy gardes may vne oreille," 
i.6., be careful to repeat to me every word that he says ! 

About this time, the great French artist, Jacques Callot, etched and engraved a print, 
which has provoked much controversy, into which we need not enter here. Enough, that 
the print is dated 1616, and that it is doubted whether Callot executed it at so early a 
date as that ; it belongs, probably, to a time twenty or thirty years later. The subject is called 
Le Miracle de Saint Mansuy ; and in it appears Jean Porcelet, Bishop of Toul (Meurthe) on the 
Moselle, representing the Saint, and followed by a prince, who is attended by his courtiers. 
The scene is by the side of the river, and in the distance is Mont St. MicheL The 
Saint is bringing back to life the prince's son, who has been killed by the blow of a 
Tennis-balL A ball lies by the boy's side, and at his feet is a racket. He is supported 
by a servant, who lifts him up by the shoulders. In the middle-distance there are jousts 
and other games. It is remarkable that the racket is strung diagonally, as in Scaino's 
plan of the Court in the Louvre, 1555 (Plate 3). The game seems to have been here played 
in the open air. 

Among many instances of Courts being used for theatrical and similar shows, one is 
mentioned by Tallemant des E^ux, in which Jean le Camus, who afterwards became a well- 
known Maitre des BequStes, when a boy (about 1630) narrowly escaped death from a lion, 
exhibited on a stage in a Jeu de paubme, (*) 

In 1632, C. Hulpeau published (Paris, 12mo.) a book called Le Jeu Boyal de la Paume, 
containing the first set of laws of the game now known to exist, which must be noticed 
more fully in a later chapter. A reproduction of his frontispiece, a rough etching, forms the 
frontispiece of the present work. 

In the month of May, 1641, a curious pamphlet, which, as I believe, has never yet been 
described, was printed at Paris, under the name of ''Cabmxn de Lvdo Pil^b Bbtigvlo, 
BxLLO comparato, victoria, <& pace perpetua inde-ventura." The author's name, unknown 
to Brunet and to fame, is B. Frissart, who begins his work with an adulatory address to 
the '^ Eminentissiho Cabdinali Dvci Db Bicheliev," two pages in length, in which he 
explains that he intends to draw a parallel, in his poem, between a long and well-contested 
game of Tennis and the war waged by the two great kings of France and Spain, in which, 
after many interruptions and renewals of hostilities, the most Christian king, Louis XHX, 
came off victorious, and prescribed the terms of peace to the Catholic king, Philip lY., his 



titm de Lettres Autographes, Ao., lot 99), and was 
bought (with the other two) by Et. Charavay for 
960fr8, 



(^) This letter is in the possession of the author. The 
italics show the words underlined by the king. 
(2) Appendix VH. 
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yanquished opponent. M. Frissart also tells us in this preface that he was then ''the 
oldest of living Tennis-players, and, unless his vanity deceived him, the steadiest." 

Next follows his Carmen, seven and a half pages long, in which he introduces his 
subject, the emblematical pUa paJmariay or Tennis, and alludes to some evidently well-known 
players by name, as BritOy so called because a native of Britain ; pa/nma Bohriceua, named from 
Bobrica(^) the place of his birth, and ''hard to beat, beyond his apparent strength;" the 
peaceful Cherro (? Ch^reau), with lips ever closed ; OcMmus (P Qaudin), " with painted eyelids, 
a man of weight, both in years and merit " ; and QrimalduB, " as big, but also as swift, as a 
horse." It is not possible to do more than guess at these names, thus disguised in a Latin 
dress. He then proceeds to mention the real players, the two kings, and how they had 
often played, but without either of them being able to gain a decisive victory; and he 
describes their alternate successes under the simile of brilliant strokes at Tennis, made first by 
one and then by the other, with the constant result of night coming on before the game could 
be finished. At length a day is fixed, and there remains nothing but the choice of Court to be 
made ; and that of Nancy is finally selected. He hurries thither, but finds every approach 
guarded, and is obliged to bribe the huge, hungry, and thirsting Qerman guards with ample 
offerings of wine to gain admittance. This accomplished, he finds within a welcome from 
the "friends of Mars and of the game," and observes the walls, the doors, and the rest 
of the Court, as well as the various company assembled there. Among the latter, he mentions 
one, " a Spaniard, full of perfumes, sitting in the primia XyeUa (first gallery, or on the front 
bench), and hreaihing forth emoking odours from his throat ! " This votary of tobacco seems 
to displease the assembly, which is presently gratified to see the ball, that is being tossed 
to and fro, strike ovJt his front teeth wnd smash his nose ; which clearly proves that no net 
then covered the galleries. The kings at length appear, the French sovereign followed by 
a noble train, and the Spanish king attended by grandees, by natives of the Spanish 
colonies, and by Indians " of revolting aspect." They enter the Court simultaneously, the 
Spaniard dressed in black and his antagonist in white, but both of noble stature and presence ; 
and there they shake hands, while the grandees and peers embrace each other. After 
arranging the seats of the judges, with one for an unseen but all-seeing referee, tmderstood 
to be Bichelieu, they settle the amount of their wager, the Spaniard proposing to play for 
the earth, the sky, and everything beneath, much to the discontent of the onlookers, who 
find themselves included in that sum; and the set to consist of the best of five games, 
— ^whoever first gained three to be the winner. Incidentally, this marks the old practice 
of making the set consist of any number of games on which the players chose to agree. ' 

This introductory part is interesting rather to the student of histoiy than to the Tennis- 
player, and it is not possible to dwell on it at greater length here. The game is then conducted 
in the form of a dialogue, occasionally interrupted by a third speaker, in the person of the 
marker. This is so curious, as illustrating the game at that date, described by an 
experienced player, that I give it nearly at length, verbaiim et liieraJtim^ side by side with 
a translation. 



Q) Position de la Gtanle et de la I^onnaise-Troisi^me. 
On oroit devoir la fixer ^ Lon^n^^ en Anjou (Diet, 



OSograpTUque, par TAbb^ Expilly, Amst., 1770, FoL, 
torn. yi.). 
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INTERLOCVTOEES. 
Bex GaDna, Bex Hispaxiiis ; Signator. 
o. Mittito reUoaliizn, eligo rectos : nnnne ego Beotiu P 

Eigo pilam exoipies prior. En praalano : Bed nimo 

Mitto pilam in ieotwn, exdpe. 
s. Nil moror, Tsqne paratns. 

G. Hano infm fnnem misisti, qnindeoim babemns. 

Eia age Inde, pedem mnri atfcigit absque resnltii. 
SL Bio etaam f ortona Talet. 
o. credo, are qnoqne mnlia, 

Apiaqne dextoritas : Triginta habeo. Excipe. 
H. mitto. 

o. Serpentem per tecti oras, non sorto, sed arte 

Mitto pilam, ptde sic sine salta allabitnr yIIo 

SsBpius. 

H. exoepi primo. Disqnire. 

8. secnndo. 

o. Qoadzaginta A qninqne. Pilam exdpe. 

H. Inde, Tolatn 

Hano semper Indam, tibi qnam sic mitto. 
a. sedillam 

In Indi flrma stans sede remitto fenestram. 

Piimnm ego yinco trinm Insnm. Dens annne oosptis. 

Sooe pilam mitto. 
K. aooipio. Bone Inpiter adsis. 

En metam longinqoam habeo satis : O bene factum : 

En aliam : signa signator : sed bene signa. 
8. Stat transire, dim sunt metas. Prima secnndo 
Lnsnun extra. 

B. niunero ter qninos. 

Q, ludioet Tnns. 

8. Metam vno digito pila transilit. Altera postL 

H. Banc yinco. 

o. banc A ego. Signator ooUige voces. 

QuB Signatori tox Iubo audita petenti P 

(Nesdo quid petis, bnno sed iaotum yioit Iberus.) 

O pmdarum hominem, qui quod nescire fatetur 

Indioat. 
8* eifngit : Tenuis sine corpore tox est. 

H. Ad spectatores refero. 
o. Befero quoque ; sed quos ? 



THE SPEAKEBS. 
The French King, the Spanish King : the Marker. 

FR. Throw up your racket, I choose the smooth [or right 
side] : am I not right ? 
Therefore you first shall receive the ball. There 
goes the first stroke : C) but now I serve the ball 
on the pent-house ; take it. 

SF. I delay not, ever ready. 

FB. This you have put below the cord ; I score fifteen. 
Come now, play ; that was a dead nick. 

BF. Here again fortune prevails. 

FK. I believe it ; and also much art and dexterity com- 
bined : I score thirty. Take this. 

BP. Send it. 

FR. I send the baU creeping along the edge of the pent- 
house, not by luck, but by art, for thus it most 
frequently falls in the nick [Fr. pied] without 
any bound. 

sp. I took it at the first [bound] : enquire else. 

K . At the second. 

FB. Five and forty. Beceive the ball. 

SP. Play on ; at a volley I shall always play this [ser- 
vice], which I thus return. 

FB. But I, standing in a firm position, return that into 
the window of the Court [the grille]. 
I win the first of the three games. CK>d prosper 

this beginning I 
Lo I I serve the ball. 

SP. I take it. Qood Jove, be favourable ! 

Behold ! I have [made] a rather close chase : O well 

done! 
There is another : mark, marker, but mark well. 

M. Tou must change sides, there are two chases.^ 
The first at its second [bound has gone] beyond 
the chase. 

8F. I score fifteen. 

FB. Let him alone decide. 

M. The ball wins the chase by a finger's breadth. The 
other is at the door. 

SP. I win this. 

FB. And I too. Marker, gather the votes. 

What sentence is this that is heard by the marker 

when he asks P 
(I know not what you ask, but the Spaniard won 

thiB stroke.) 
O I what a wonderful man, who pronounces upon 
that which he says he does not know ! 

M . He has fled : the faint voice is bodiless. 

SP. I appeal to the spectators. 

FB. I appeal too : but to which ? 



0) L9 coup de Dieu, counting for nothing, as was usual then. 



(^) Here the players change sides. 
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H. Saspectos habeo nnllos. 8p. 

a. nee ego : arbitriom dent, fr. 

Qai prope sunt metam. 
H. qnaare ergo Kotator ab illis. sp. 

8. Qnaa reperi referam ? M . 

H. Distinota vooe referto. sf. 

8. Hano onmes metam Qallnm vioisse profati, v. 

Ore yno dizere mihi, pila perdidit : Estu 

Qniadeni. 
H. pila bis tectum non attigit, ipse 8P. 

Ter decies niunero. 
o. cedo. FB. 

H. ^ banc mitto. bp. 

a. hancqne remitto fb. 

In fomlnm teoti. Qaot iaotne, qnotqne reieotos 

Post pilnlam ! Triceni : mnrum prsBtoriisti, 

Quadraginta & qoinqne habeo. 
H. sed tu qnoqne mnmm : sP. 

Nos quadrageni qnini snmns. Eia age, mitto. 
o. Sam potior. fb. 

H. mrBiimqne pares : & sffipins, & nnnc, sp. 

£t quondam : properemns, amat yiotoria onram. 

a. Lnde igitnr. Signom longinqnom habeo, potiorqne. fb. 

H. Cnr potior P BP. 

G. iamiam tetigit pila nostra tabellam : fb. 

8. Transite ; hoo signnm lateres tree k pede distat. x. 

H. Ebcoipe. bp. 

o. sum. Tandem petijt toa sphnmla fila. fb. 

Signator signa binos me Tincere Insos. 
H. Sndatam nimis est, nnno totnm absolnere ladnm bp. 

Hand potis est, alia peragam vice. 

a. Lex data nobis fb. 

Non patitar, magnoqne omnes olamore repugnant : 
Multi etiam inclusi duri prope mosnia ditis, 
Capti propter nos omnes in pnluere belli. 
Denique & extremaa diuersa ad littora gentes, 
Imperij, iurieque sui, queis summa potestas, 

LuBus euentum expectant, finemque labonun. 
BursuB an ezpectas, vt noz certamina toUat ? 

Integra, si protrahis Insnm, yiotoria nostra est. 
Sunt Indi leges, sunt antiquissima iura. 



I suspect none. 

Nor I : let those give their judgment who are near 

the chase. 
Ask them, therefore, marker. 
Shall I report what I have gathered P 
Bepeat it with a clear voice. 
They all, having said that the French [king] won 

this chase, have with one voice told me that the 

ball lost it. You are fifteen alL 
The ball has twice failed to reach the penthouse ;C) 

I myself score thirty. 
I yield. 
This I serve. 
And I return it into the lune,(^) How many rush- 

ings to and fro after the ball ! Thirty all : yon 

have gone above the wall, 
I soore five and forty. 
But you too [have gone above] the wall : 
We are forty-five all. Come then, I serve. 
I have advantage. 

Deuce again : and very often [we stand so], both now. 
And formerly: let us hasten, for victory favones 

diligence. 
Flay therefore. I have a good chase, and advantage. 
Why advantage P 

Even now my ball struck the board [Vris], 
Change sides : this is chase three. 
Beoeive this.(^) 
I am here. Your ball at length has gone into the 

net.O 
Marker, score me two games [love]. 
We have sweated too much ; it is not now desirable 

to finish the whole set. I will finish it another 

time. 
The agreement we made does not allow that, and 

everyone opposes it with a loud clamour : 
Many also, imprisoned near the walls of stem Pluto, 
All taken on our account in the dust of war. 
Lastly, remote peoples too on various shores, 
Who have perfect power of empire and self-govern- 
ment. 
Await the issue of our game, and the end of this toiL 
Do you look that night should once more put an 

end to our contest P 
My victory is entire, if you defer the match. 
[Surely] there are laws of the game, and there are 

very ancient customs. 



(1) = two faults. 

(^ " La lune est un trou au haut de la muraille, 
qui est du c6t^ du Toit oh Ton sert ** (AcadSmie 
des JeuXf 1728). This hazard is not mentioned by 
De (Hrsault, 1767 ; but is described by de Man * * * euz 
(Manivienx P), an amateur of Lyons, who wrote a 
Traits tur la Connoisscmce du Royal Jeu de Pavme 
(Neuchatel, 1783, 8vo., pp. 84, 85) as a feature of the 
Qiuirr4 Court n the Bue Beaubourg. Here it was a 
round hole, 8in. in di-imeter, in the middle of the end- 



wall (service-side), and at a height of 5ft. from the 
fioor ; and, according to this writer, a ball struck into 
it at any time scored four strokes at once, or a complete 
game, in that Court. A similar hasard, but plaoed 
much higher, appears in the representation of a Court 
at Tubingen {see Plate 36). 

(') This must mean the first-stroke, not the ser- 
vice. 

(*) The window-net, above the play*Iine ; or, perhaps, 
the fringe of the cord. 
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Nquo temel onmino iiiiiAt ezantliire labom. 



OnmibnB hoo stadiiuii est, oapiaiit nnno praliA flnem. 

H. Yioie, Tolo : fortanain omnem tentue iieoesae est. 

Qui niMl ex nnmerie tot haberent Tinoere yidi, 
Non bene tun ooeptis respondent vltima semper. 



o. Bed tamea in nostram inolinat yiotoria partem : 

C!onTenient spero yertos fortanaqne in ynnm. 
H. Eei data lex Cateor, capiat diseoidia finem. 

YItimQS ille dies sit bello. Ego transeo, mitte. 

o. Ter qninoe, sub fnne est : Triginta, absque resnlta. 
H. Omnia sunt adnersa mihi, lateresqne pilflBqne, 

Jpsaqne retioola, & sol ipse, bno atfcrahe telas. 

Ynde yagnm inoertomqne pil» non iodioo aaltiun ? 

Longinqnas babeo metas. 
8. Transite. 

o. Notator. 

Dio pnmnm signum. 
8. Lateres tree ik pede distat. 

H. Eooe pilam in teotam mitto. 
e. misf amqne remitto 

Coins in fornlnm. Bestat nnno ynions iotns. 



8. 



meta pedi est : fornlnm intra, sine tabellam. 



o. Hano ego si yinoo, toto certamine yinoo. 

H. Lnde, pilam mitto. 

e. exdpio : sonat iota tabella. 

Tree Insns nnmeio : oessit yiotoria nobis. 
H. Pro snperi ! haane potest fieri te yinoere metas P 

Codo yolans : f artona omnis snperaaida f erendo est. 

Instanratini sed Insns lefire teneris. 
a. Kon alia, qnam qnsB pnesoripta est, lege tenemnr. 
Si tamen est alter mnndns, dednoere Lnna 
Qnem possis, Indo. Dextr& l»n&qne, retrdqne, 
Snpri^ etiam yn^ omnes testari yooe : qnid illi, 
Omnia qni yidt snperest, qnod yinoere possit ? 



It is good that we should now bear this labour onoe 

for all. 
It is the will of eyeryone ; let onr battle haye now 
a termination. 
8P. Yon will it P so [then] do I. I mnst [now] risk my 
whole fortune. 
I haye yery often seen those win who had nothing 
scored to them, [for] the end does not always 
answer so well the beginning [as might be 
expected]. 
FJi. Bnt yet yiotory leans to our oanse t 

Valonr, I hoi>e, and fortune will meet on one side. 
sp. I confess, we haye a rule laid down ; so let the 
dispute now haye an end. 
This must be the last day of our war. I oroas 
oyer:0) serye. 
VE. Fifteen, it is below the oord : a dead nick, thirty. 
8P. Eyerything is against me, both the chases and the 
balls, 
And the yery rackets, and the sun himself too; 

draw the curtains this way. 
How is it that I do not judge the wayward and 

uncertain bound of the ball ? 
I haye [mode] dose chases. 
M. Change sides. 
FB. Marker, call the first chaoe. 



BP. 
FB. 



FB. 
8F. 



8P. 



It is chase three. 

See, I serye the ball on the penthouse. 

And I return it still more swiftly into the little 
hazard {U trou]. But one stroke only now 
remains. 

The last chase is at the nick [Fr. an pied, = better 
than half -j^yard] : plaj to the little haard or the 
board [I'ais]. 

If I win this, I win the whole match. 

Flay then ; I serye. 

I take it ; the board is struck, and resounds. 

I score three games : the yiotoiy has fallen to us. 

Ye GK>ds aboye ! Is it possible for you to win such 
chases as these P 

I yield willingly : eyery [kind of] fortune is to be 
oyercome by endurance. 

But you are bound by the law of repeated games. (^ 

We are bound by no other law than that which was 
prescribed at first : bnt if, howeyer, there be 
another world, which you can bring down from 
the moon, I play [you for it]. On the right, on 
the left, behind us, and aboye, all with one yoice 
are agreed : what remains for him to win who 
has [already] won eyerything P 



(}) "Ayant perdu la premiere partie, faut changer 
do plaoe " {La Mwiton Acad4mique, Paris, 1659, 
12mo. ; L69 formes, ^e,, lortqu'il se ioue vn Pria, 
ArtieU F., p. 158). Some such custom as this seems 



to be the only way of accounting for a change of 
sides between the end of one game and the beginning 
of the next. 

O A sort of return-match. 
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I cannot here print more of this amusing pamphlet, which has taken up too much space 
as it is. It seems to me doubly interesting ; both as a picture of the game, played in a Quarr^ 
court, with le trou, la hmsy and Tau, but without a dedam; and also of the manners and 
politics of the day, with the usual abject adulation of BicheUeu, sitting as arbiter of the strife 
between the two most powerful nations of the Continent, even in the last year before his death. 
In the pamphlet before us, he is made, in the sequel, to dictate the terms of peace ; and the 
poem concludes with a eulogy of him, spoken by Louis himself. 

During this, and the ensuing reign of Louis XIY., la pavme flourished exceedingly in 
France. The popular Due de Beaufort was a great player, and none the less popular for that : 
the following anecdote is related of him by Quy-Patin,(^) May 14, 1649 : ** No one is talked 
of here but M. de Beaufort, for whom the Parisians, and especially the market-women (let 
femmea de la HaMe)^ have a particular affection. While he was playing in a tripot in the 
Hands du Temple, four days ago, most of these market-women went in knots, to see hun 
play, and to pray for his prosperity. As they made a clamour in entering, the people of 
the house complained, and it became necessary for the Due to leave the Court and make 
them be quiet, which he could not do without allowing these women to come in, a few at 
a time, one after the other, to see him play : and, perceiving that one of them was looking 
upon him with a favourable eye, he said to her : ' Well, gossip ! you have insisted on 
coming in; what pleasure do you find in seeiQg me lose my money?' She answered him 
immediately : ' Monsieur de Beaufort, play on boldly, you shall not want for money ; my gossip 
here and I have brought two hundred crowns, and, if we must have more, I am ready to go 
back and fetch as much again.' Then all the other women began crying out that they had 
money at his service, for which he thanked them. More than two thousand women visited 
him there that day." 

Anecdotes of play and players might be collected almost without end. Tallemant des 
B&ux (^) tells one of La Chaisn^-Montmor (about 1657), who, when playing and losing, used 
to throw the balls, the ball-basket, his racket, and clothes, into the grille, — and himself after 
them. He gives another example of a player, not of Tennis, but none the less worthy of 
imitation, who, when he lost, was in the habit of giving a crown to his servant, to go outside 
and utter a few good, round oaths for him. 

In 1657 the Dutch Ambassador, having had an account made of aJl the principal establish- 
ments of Paris, found that there were then there one hundred and fourteen regular tripoi8.(^ 
He expresses some surprise that the number was not larger, though it seems large enough 
to us of the present day. Soon came the Fronde, however, and it then fared ill with Mpata 
and players. M. de Beaufort (^) was hardly in a position to play, nor his admirers from 
the market to see him play, and offer him their purses. Paris was besieged by the king^s 
troops, a famine raged throughout the town, and few people thought of la jpawme. One of 



C) Lettres, torn, i., p. 48, La Haye, 1707. Patin was 
Doctor of Medicine of the Facoltj of PaiiB, and pro- 
fessor at the CoU^e Boyal. 

O HiBtoriettea, Parisi 1857, Sto., vol. vii., p. 400. 

(') Jov/mal d'tm Voyage d Pom en 1657 et 1658, 
8to., 1862, p. 249. 

{*) A. Damas, in one of his amusing novels, Vingt 



CMS a/pris^ gives a very graphic bnt quite apocryphal 
account of the Due's escape from the OhAteau de Yin- 
cennes, by means of communications from his friends, 
forwarded inside a Tennis-ball, thrown to him, while 
playing on the terrasaet by a supposed countryman in 
tftie ditch below the walls. The story, of course, is baaed 
entirely on the Duo's well-known partiality for tiie game. 
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the wittdeat Maaarmades of the time, called le MinMre cPEtcU flaanbSy describes the miseries 
to which Puis was subjected, without omitting the hardships of the poor jpaumien^ who could 
no longer get any money wagered sous la oorde : 



L'OrvUian e$t pria pour tot, 
U n'a n« iMdtre m hcvwne ; 
Mt Chvsin, Samwutr, ei Sereot 
Ne gttgnent phu rien d la pcmme. 



The monniebank looks foolish now, 
« ^ . 1 .-% With stage or drug he nought can do ; 

' ^ * \ While Consin, Sanmnr, and Seroot 

At Tennis nerer win a son. 



Here we have three more names of pawnierSy which would otherwise have been lost, to add 
to the meagre list, at the head of which stands Margot, followed long after by Becquet and 
Pierre Gentil. 

La Fontaine, writing to his wife, September 9, 1663, speaks thus of one of his relations, 
Francois Pidoijkz of Poitiers : "In any case, my kinsman of Chatellerault remains eleven hours 
on horseback without inconyenience, though over eighty years of age. What distinguishes 
him, particularly from his relations of Ch&teau Thierry, is that he loves sport and la pavme, 
knows the Bible by heart, and writes controversial works ; otherwise, he is the most cheerful 
of men, and thinks less than most men about business, except that of his pleasures." Q) 

We owe to an Italian artist, Mitelli, a very curious print, (') representing a gamester 
surroimded with cards, dice, money, rackets and balls. These latter are roughly etched, 
as is the whole plate, but afford a presumably truthful idea of the rackets and balls of his 
day (1675) in Italy. Plate 9 gives a correct facsimile of these, and it will be seen that the 
rackets, which have their handles protected with leather, have no middle-pieces at all, and are 
^strung, as in Hulpeau's frontispiece, in the same direction as now, up and down and across 
their heads. These two examples stand, as far as our present knowledge goes, alone among 
representations of rackets before 1700. It is difficult to beHeve that they are simply more 
faithful than the careful prints by Scaiao, Callot, <&c., hitherto seen : it seems rather more likely 
that the manner of stringing was passing then through a transitional stage, and gradually 
approaching more and more nearly to the modem style. 

In 1676 a comedy by Thomas OomeiUe, called Le Triorrvphe dee Dames, was acted at 
Paris in the Theatre of the Hdtel de Qu^n^gaud ; (*) and the BaUet of the €hme of Picquet 
was one of the Interludes. In this the four Knaves, the Kings, and the Queens appeared ; 
and the trains of the last were borne up by four slaves, the first of whom represented Tennis, 
the second Billiards, the third Dice, and the fourth Backgammon. 

In 1682, when Louis XIY. was but forty-four years of age, the immense work of building 
the Ch&teau of Versailles was completed, and the king fixed his residence and the seat of 
his government there, and there kept his splendid Court. It has always been a source of 
surprise that Louis XIV., who was in his youth fond of Tennis, and practised it as an 
exercise and amusement, should never have built a Court in this palace, nor played the 
game in his riper years. When, however, he left the palace and came to live in Paris, the 



C) Hist, dslavieet des owrr. de J, dela Fontame, by 
Walekenaer, 1 toL 8to., Paris, 1824. 

O This is No. 9 of a set of 26 plates, exceedingly 
rare, to be found in the British Mnsenm, in yol. iii. of 
tiie works of Mitelli, and entitled Lx YmnrnquATTBO 



Hobs dbll' Hxthana FxLioiri Consao&atb All' 
Bm"o. bt Eev«o- Psbnc'- Cabd. D. Gig. Nioola 
CoNTi Invbnzionb DisxaNO BD Intaolio Di Gzusbppb 
Maria Mitblli, Pittoiib Bolognbsb. 1675. 
(^) There was a Conrt close by, see p. 22. 
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construction of a Tennis-court was put into the hands of Nicolas Crett^, the king's pammierf 
at a cost of 45,503fr. ; and the works, begun in 1686, were brought to an end by the 
last days of December of the same year. The king's sons, the princes of the blood, and 
nobles of the Court, began immediately to frequent the jeu de paume ; but Louis XIY . 
not only never played, but neyer even appeared in the dedans. This is clearly shown by 
the curious Memoiree of Dangeau, who, as is well known, kept a daily and minute journal 
of eyerything that happened in and about the Court of the grcmd monarqtie. The Tennis- 
court is partially seen in a view of VeraatUes en 1667, which occurs in the great work by 
M. Qavard upon that palace, (^) engrayed by Petit from a picture of the time. It is 
marked distinctly on a plan, engraved by Lerouiz, in the same work. (') 

A little later, but still under Louis XIY., we find the race of jpa/mniers more prosperous 
than it had been. Dangeau (^) writes thus : ''The king (Oct. 26, 1687) saw the great 
players of la pavme perform, and granted them the privilege which they solicited. They will 
in future play twice a week at Paris, and will advertise publicly, like the comedians. They 
are five in number : the two Jourdains, le Pape, Clerg^ (^), and Servo." Perhaps, this last 
name should be Sercot, as in the passage from the Minisbre SMai flambe, quoted above. 
The game appears to have become here more of an exhibition than an exercise enjoyed 
by the public. The king himself was not the man to &vour it in practice; he loved no 
exercise, nor did his health permit him, at least before the operation effected by Felix, to 
join in any active sport. He was fond of billiards, a game which at that time obtained 
much of its vogue from his preference. Mazarin encouraged the quieter and more sedentary 
pastimes, such as hocca, hiribij and other games of hazard borrowed from Italy. The Abbe 
de Saint-Pierre, clear-sighted in this, if in no other point, reproaches him bitterly with the 
consequences of this baneful influence : '' Men preferred games of chance," he says, '' and 
ceased to play active games, such as la pcmme^ le modi, &c.; they became weaker, more 
unhealthy, more ignorant, and less polite. The women, led astray by the same attraction, 
learned to respect themselves less than before." 

Louis XY. did nothing to change this state of things for the better; la paume had none 
of his sympathy. In a book, however, called C^Smamal Diplomatique dee Cowre de VJSurope, (') 
we find the following Extrait du Ceremonial de France: " When the king plays la paumej the 
cloak-bearer presents a ball to him with one hand, while he holds the sword in the other. 
He also marks the cost of all the sets which the king loses while he plays, and the king pays 
all, whether he win or lose. When the king has left off playing, the master of the Court has 
to supply the officers of the chamber and wardrobe with a collation, if it be after dinner, and, 
if it be the morning, with a breakfast." 

The game now continued to decline in popularity. Cotirts became less numerous, because 
there was less demand for them, and good players were less often seen. Of the latter, 
however, there were still a few, particularly one named Cabasse,(®) who gave his name to a 
singular, back-handed stroke, by which he '' boasted " the ball into the dedans from the 



Q) Tom. L, B^rie 1. 

(f) OcbUries Historiques de VertaiUes, 16 yola. Gr. in 
Fol., 1837— [1847]. 

(') J^dition complMe^ torn, ii., p. 57. 



{*) We find another player of this name, possibly 
this man's son, a little later, 1740-1753. 
(^) By Dnmont (Amsterdam, 1739). 
(") M. de Man * * * eox (p. 33) spells this name Oavci$se, 
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gallerj-wall adjoining it. This stroke, rarely if ever now seen, still bears the name of le eaup 
de Cahcuse. 

Other great players of this time (1740-1753) were Clerg^, the elder Tarolais, La Fosse, 
Barcellon (the &ther), and Bam^on. Clerge (}) was the most remarkable on acootmt of the 
yiolenoe of his first-stroke, which, however, he played with great precision. He was also the best 
player of the four-handed game of his time, taking none but his own strokes, playing according 
to rule, warning his partner, whether a strong or weak player, how to take his strokes, and 
presenting a marked contrast to most other players of his strength, who took every ball that 
came within reach, and made cyphers of their partners. When Olerg^, on the hazard-side, 
had taken the service, he would advance to the winning-gallery, defend the galleries with his 
unfailing volley, take every boasted stroke as well as those which came from the tambour, 
and call to his partner to take the rest. On the service-side, he would stand about chase 4 
(= the English chase 1 & 2, or worse-than-a-yard) and near the dedans-post, where he 
easily volleyed all balls forced directly, or boasted, fore or back-handed, and returned cut balls 
from the fore-hand comer. He woidd leave the ball to make a chase rather than displace 
himself from this position, and left all other strokes to his second. He had, in fine, the 
highest character, not only as a player admirable in eveiy portion of the game, but also as a 
perfectly honourable and honest man, who never played *^ dark," nor ever played for money. (*) 

Barcellon, the father of the author of a book to be discussed later on, was noted for 
his powerful stroke, much variety of resource, and a capital volley. (') 

Farolais (or Farollais) the elder, though not so strong a player as old Barcellon, yet 
played a graceful and active game, especially in single matches, — as did also M. Noblet, 
of Lyons. (*) 

Bameon was without many of these qualities, beiQg a small man ; but, in order to make 
up for these wants, he had acquired a marvellous accuracy in playing for the openings, both by 
forcing and by tossing the ball.(^) 

About the same time, there was a lawyer who enjoyed the reputation of playing very well ; 
and he played one day with the young Prince de Cond^, who happened to visit the Mpot which 
he frequented. The lawyer gained the day, and the prince, taking his beating in good part, 
condescendingly sent him a present of a crovm (3fr.), by the hand of a page, to pay for his 
refreshments. " I am highly honoured, my boy," said the lawyer, " by the present which his 
Highness is good enough to send me, and I shall not fail to keep it religiously. Meanwhile, 
take this for yourself," and he gave him a louia (20fr.) The page, much astonished, ran and 
told the prince what had happened; and the latter, no less astonished than he, went and 
repeated the stoiy to his uncle, the Oomte de Oharolais, who said, *' You ask the meaning of 
that P Nothing is more simple : the lawyer has behaved like a prince of the blood, and the 
prince of the blood has behaved like a lawyer." 

The three amateurs who were the strongest players about 1760 were MM. de Montville 
and Gaulard at Paris, and M. Bolandri at Orl&ns. (^) The first was a very graceful, the 
second a very strong player ; the third appeared rather later, and was nearly 15 stronger than 

(') ThiB was possibly a son, or grandson, of a player O De Man * * * enx, pp. 187, 138. 

of tbe same name, mentioned above (p. 82). (^) Ibid,, pp. 149, 150. 

F 
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either of these. M. Bessi^res, at Lyons, was a fine player, but had a mania for judging every 
ball geometrically, and attributing to chance every bound which did not fsAl in with his theory. 
M. Turlot, of Dijon, played a neat and solid game, as did also M. Arthaud, at Grenoble. 
M. Eeverdy, however, of Ch&lons-sur-Sa5ne, was by far the best amateur of France. He was 
equally strong in judgment, return, and cutting the ball ; he was tall, had a good volley, and 
distinguished himself particularly in playing an up-hill game. In fact, he was cool, even 
when playing a match on the result of which some heavy stake depended ; he never wrangled 
nor lost his composure, but played the tenth set as calmly as the first. (*) 

In spite of the decreasing popularity of la pavme, the Tennis-courts of France were now, 
if not more accurately and elaborately built than before, at least more scientifically planned 
and described. M. de Garsault, in his Art du Pawnier-Baguetiery etdela PaumCy M.DCCLXVLL, 
which was adopted by the AcadSmie Boycde, and is now extremely rare, begins thus: "La 
Pavme is the only game which can take rank in the list of Arts and Crafts, the description of 
which has been undertaken by the Royal Academy of Science; seeing that, being itself 
an Art, it is executed by the help of another, which has its own instruments and special 
manufacture, viz., that of the Backets and Balls. It was raised to the rank of a Corporation 
in 1610, under the title of the CommunauU des Mavtres Paumiera-Eaquetiers, Faiseun d^Eteufs, 
Pdotea A BaXle8.(J) "They alone have the right to keep a Jeu de Paume, and to make 
the rackets <& balls tised in this game, or in that of the vohmi (shuttle-cock). After 
describing the place where the game is played, and the manufacture of the Backet and 
that of the Ball, which constitute all the art of the MaUre-PaumieTy it would appear that 
the object of the Academy was entirely accomplished ; and so it is, with regard to that 
mechanism the aim of which is to minister to the Art of the game itself. All bodily 
exercises, subject to constant rules, have justly acquired the title of Arts j^r excellence ; 
the mind has need only, in their execution, of the resources of the body, with the help of 
certain instruments; such are the Arts of Horsemanship, of Fencing, <&c. In like manner, 
let us no longer consider la pawme as a Oame, nor as a mere pastime without any use, but 
as an Art which, with the aid of only a few instruments, becomes a very salutary exercise, 
by means of which youth may gai^i robust health and that activity which is so necessaiy 
in the course of life. This exercise is, therefore, in such estimation that edifices are built on 
purpose for it, as others are built for learning the art of riding. The King has a Tennis- 
court in each of his Boyal Mansions, at Versailles, at Fontainebleau, at St. Qermain,(*) and 
at Compiegne ; M. le Due d'Orl^ans has one at Yillers-cotterets ; and M. le Prince de Conde 
one at ChantOly. One may compare the art of 2a paume for the Infantry with that of 
Horsemanship for the Cavalry, and both officers and soldiers who shall have practised it 
will find themselves by far superior to those who know only their ordinary exerdse, or 
even that of the sword : for the former liberates the arms alone, and the latter directs the body 
in but one way ; whereas the bending, starting, and running, which are necessary in this 
(}ame, make the body equally supple throughout, and train it, if I may say so, in every 
possible way." The author then proceeds to describe the Court, two kinds of which were 



C) De Man' * * • odx, pp. 150, 151. I and defined above, p. 11, n. C), They seem to have been 

These three varieties have already been described | simnltaneoosly in use. (') See plates 7 and 8. 
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in nse in his day, — ^that which was called Le Quarr^f or the Square; and the other with 
the dedans, which is almost the same as that of the present day, and but slightly different 
from the old Court in the Louvre, of which a plan was given in Plate 3. Tennis-players 
will be able to judge of this at a glance. 

Plates 10 and 11 are reduced copies of the two plans given in de Garsault's book, corrected 
by his own measurements, with a description of the Quarre Court, which has now become 
a thing of the past, and also of that with the dedans. Both plans are drawn to a scale of 
French feet, and I must remind my readers that the French foot, or pied iu jBot, = about 
12-79 English inches. 

" Every Tennis-court," says de Gkirsault, in his precise and invaluable treatise, '' is a 
long rectangular building, contained by four walls : two of these are plain, and form the 
sides of it in its length, and a gable at each end in its width. The ground, which this 
carcase should contain, will be 96ft. long and 36ft. broad, so that, when all the internal 
constructions are made, the area of the Court shall be 90ft. long by 30ft. in breadth. The 
two side-walls shall be about 14ft. or 15ft. high; but at their extremity, adjoining tho 
gables, they shall be 4ft. or 5ft. higher for the distance of 6ft. or 7ft., after which they 
shall be finished with a slope in the direction of their thickness (see Plate 13) ; and these 
four raised pieces [of wall] are called the ujpper jcmes (cheeks) [a, a, a, a. On each side- 
wall seven timber posts shall be placed, at equal distances from each other, h, h, h, &c. 
These posts shall be 14ft. in height, and shall support the main roof: it is through the 
spaces intervening between these posts that light is admitted throughout the Court; and, 
for this reason, the building must be placed somewhat apart from other houses or great trees, 
so as not to be darkened, but to hav^ a sufficient light. This, then, is what may be called 
the carcase of the building: let us now pass to the interior constructions. At 5ft. distance 
from the inner side of one of the side-walls, and parallel with it from one end to the other, 
a low wall is built, of various heights ; that is to say, 7ft. high at each end, for the distance 
of 18ft. on the left [the hazard-side] and 13ft. on the right: all the rest of the wall shall 
be 3ft. 4in. in height. Now, — as the two ends of this wall, raised to the height of 7ft., must 
receive a waU-plate, to run at that height from one end to the other, — in order to support this, 
seven light, round, wooden posts, turned like little pillars, with bases and capitals, are fixed 
upon the low wall ; viz., two at 10ft. from each 7ft. wall, two more at 10ft. from these, by 
the side of an opening of 2^ft., which gives entrance to the court ; another post at the other 
edge of each of these openings ; and one post at 10ft. from each of these last, exactly midway 
in the length of the area of the Court : all these posts are marked g, g, g, &c., and the central 
post, /; the 7ft. walls are marked d, d, and are called the joues (cheeks). Upon the plate, 
of which we have spoken above, is placed the lower edge of a [wooden] roof [or pent-house] 
sloped at the angle of 45° (^)» the top of which rests on the side- wall ; and the whole of this 
forms a long corridor, called the goMery, C, C. At right angles with this gallery, which we 
have just described, and at 5ft. from the gable inside on the left, another low wall, but plain, 
is built, 7ft. high, h, which ends in a square opening, i, one side of which is made by the 
main wall [opposite to the gallery] ; it is at the height of 3ft. 4in. from the floor, and its width 
is 2ft. 9in. This wall, %, supports another pent-house, similar to the first, and they are joined 
together in their angle [of intersection] : this junction is marked by a dotted line. 
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" In the gable at the other end of the Court, and opposite to the [square] opening described 
above, there is on the level of the floor another square opening, 1, 16in. each way, contrived 
in the thickness of the wall of the gable itself. At the point where the gallery ends, a board 
(raw), w, is attached, 1ft. in breadth' and 6ft. in height, behind which a hollow is made, the 
effect of which is that the board, not touching the wall [except at its edges], gives a different 
sound, when struck by a ball, (}) to that given by the wall. 

" The whole area of the Court is paved with flags of Caen stone, each 1ft. square, making 
90 rows of flags ; and the ceiling, level with the tops of the great posts first mentioned, shall 
be of fir-boards. 

" The post, /, at the centre of the gallery described above, shall be pierced at 6ft. from 
the floor with a hole, through which must pass a central cord, from which a net shall hang 
down to the floor. This cord crosses the whole width of the Court, separates it into two equal 
ports, and is attached, at the same height of 5ft., to a hook fixed in the main wall [opposite] ; 
and, in order to be able to stretch it more or less, a winch is placed in the low waU, below the 
post, /, and holds one end of the cord : the latter, for appearance sake, is covered with a tissue 
of strong thread ; and this cord, with its net, hangs gradually lower and lower by its weight 
as it crosses the Court, so that it is hardly more than 2^ft. high in the centre. The winch serves 
to raise it more or less, according to the wishes of the players (sic). For the winch, see Plate 13 : 
and for the curve of the net, Plate 12." Here I may mention, as instances of the negligence 
with which such matters as those detailed above have been carried out in this coimtry, that in 
the Court at Hampton Court, imdoubtedly the oldest extant in England, and probably the model 
of all our other now-existing Courts, the net was, till recently, fixed at the height of 4ft. llin. 
at the post /, and at that of 5ft. 5in. at the hook in the main wall (') ; while at Lord's, where all the 
principal matches are played and the best play is to be seen, the net, instead of being equidistant 
from each end of the Court, is nearer to the dedans than to the other end by 1 ft. In this 
latter Court, the galleries are aU of wrong sizes, and no two of them correspond with each 
other ; and in both Courts there are irregularities and imperfections too numerous to describe. 
It is needless to say that these are really imperfections, and cannot have been purposely 
so arrttnged ; for in a game of great skill and precision, like Tennis, it is evident that the 
difference of inches here and there must be of importance, and may be sometimes fatal to all 
judgment and calculation, however able and rapid they may be. 

De Garsault goes on to describe the jeu a dedans of his day, which, he says, ^* should be 
in all its internal proportions the same as the jeu qua/rre ; but it must be boimded at the other 
gable by a third pent-house, of the same dimensions as the former two. It is this additional 
pent-house which makes the essential difference of this with the qtuxrre Court ; moreover, this 
has no trou [the little hazard on the floor-level, on the service-side], nor ais [on the same side, 
as described above], but it has a tambour. All this is to be explained. As nothing can be 
taken away from, and no encroachment made upon the interior of the Court, and since 
this third pent-house should have the same depth as the others, it is necessary that 



0) It waa only a ball which stmok this before drop- 
ping that floored a stroke (de Man * * * enx, p. 33 ; also 
Hulpeaa, art.. 10 ; Ao.). See also the discassion of the 



Tambonr, p. 37. ' the hole in the net-poet. 



(^) Since this pam graph appeared in The Field (1876), 
the Court has been repaired, and this error has becm 
rectified bj lowering the hook to the same height with 
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the wall of thifi gable should be put back 5ft ; so, the carcase of the jeu a dedans will be 
[bj so much] longer than that of the quarre. MoreoTer, this pent-house is supported 
only at each end by a plain wall 7ft. high : that which adjoins the jatie of the gallery, A, 
shall be 4^ft. in length, and that which is at the other end, D, 3^ft. The space between 
these two ends is [partiaUy] enclosed by a low wall, 3ft. 4in. high, which leaves an opening, B 
[above it], 22ft. long by 8ft. 8in. high. This corridor takes, then, the place of the trau and 
the board (Vais)^ mentioned in the description of the Qaarri Court, and is called the dedans. 
In building a Court intended to have a dedans, an additional thickness of 16in. is given to 
the main wall on the hazard-side; and this is continued, from top to bottom, for 18ft. 
from the gable, and is finished with a cant, or sloped face, which should have a surface of 26in. 
The remainder of the wall is continued of the usual thickness. It is this cant, or sloped face, 
which players call the tambour, E." Neither Scaino, nor de Gkrsault, gives any explanation 
of the origin of this term. I have been told by an old French player that he remembered 
a Court in Paris, in which the figure of a drummer (tambour) was painted at the top of the 
so-called projection ; but it seems most likely that this was done only in the way of decoration, 
for there is nothing to prove that such figures were painted in early Coiurts, nor does the figure 
itself help us to account for its position there. We have seen the hoard, placed in the Jeu 
Quarre, as a hazard to be played for ; and the griUe was, as it is still, generally filled in with 
wood, the sound of which, when struck, proved in each case that the ball had reached, or entered, 
the hazard. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the tambour also was at first encased with wood, 
not indeed for a hazard, but to make it, possibly, easier of construction, smoother, and truer 
than it could be otherwise made ; and, perhaps, also to give additional variety to the game, 
which seems to have been always a great object to players of former times, as we frequently see 
in Scaino's book. He constantly suggests tambours, openings, and doors of wood, simply 
to complicate the game. A tambour, thus constructed, would resemble a druan to some extent, 
when struck by the ball; and the name, once given to it, might naturally be afterwards 
recalled by a picture of a dnunmer above the tambowr, when the reason for the name was 
lost and already forgotten. 

After describing the two kinds of Tennis-cotirt used in his day, de Qarsault proceeds to 
explain the names applied to their various parts. It will be seen that, in the plan of the Court 
with the dedans, Plate 11, only those parts are lettered in which it differs from the Quarre 
Court, Plate 10. In reproducing de Gkirsault's description, I give the English equivalents of 
the French terms, wherever these last have not been already incorporated into our language. 

The space on the left, from the corde [net] to the end- wall, is called *dever8 le Jeu 
[hazard-side], and on the right from the corde, f lefond duJeu [service-side]. The corridor, C, 
in which one finds oneself on first entering the Court, is called the galerie [gallery], and the 
spaces between the posts are called the ouverts [openings, or galleries]. Each of these has its 
particular name, and the names are the same on each side of the corde : the nearest to the 
net is called the premier [first gallery] v, v ; and the next the ;porte [door] z, z ; then comes the 
second [second gallery] y, y ; and lastly the dernier [last gallery] x, x.(^) These are distinguished 
from each other, on opposite sides of the net, by being caUed le dernier au fond du Jeu [last 



(*) Be Gkmanlt transposes the porie and teeond by a clerical error, wHiob I have corrected here. 
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gallery service-side, or simply, last gallery], and le dernier devers le Jen [last gallery, hazard- 
side], <&c. In modem Courts it has been found more conyenient to continue the low wall under 
the openings called porie8, and to take off from the premiers^ on each side of the net, a space 
sufficient to allow the players to pass to and fro, and to give standing-room for the marker, 
where he has the best chance of seeing and marking accurately the chases on either side. The 
older arrangement is still in force in the Court at Fontainebleau and, perhaps, also elsewhere. 

The wooden roof which coyers the gallery is called the toU [pent-house], and the two ends 
of wall beyond the galleries, the jotiee [cheeks, but we haye no name for these], d, d ; the return 
of the roof is called the toU de la griUe [grille-penthouse, but we haye no name for this], h^ 
because the opening at the end of it is called the griUe, i. The hole which is opposite to the 
griUe is called the petit irou, I ; and the board on the other side, the ais, m. 

We haye neither of these last, of course, in any English Court now standing. There 
was, until recently, such a Court at Vienna ; but it is no longer used. 

In Courts with deda/ney the plain walls which support the third pent-house, and are of 
different lengths, are called, one, the mur du petit dedans. A, — because it has a foot more in length 
than the other, and consequently makes the opening of the dedans smaller on that than on the 
other side of the half-court-line o, o, — and the other, the mur du grand dedane, D : the whole 
opening is called the dedans, B. The latter name, as well as that of the grille, has been adopted 
by English players, generally with a pronunciation which would excruciate the delicate French 
ear ; but it is a great pity that we haye neither adopted nor translated the other terms, and also 
a few more, for which I can giye so English equiyalent that is in use. The plate, for instance, 
which runs along the tops of the galleries and dedans, and supports the rafters of the pent- 
house, is called by the French bandeau. It is frequently struck by the ball, and often furnishes 
matter for questions that haye to be decided ; and yet we haye no name for it in English. If a 
committee, of sufficient authority, could invent a nomenclature for these anonymous parts of 
Engb'sh Courts, or Anglicise the French names, they would confer a lasting benefit on 
English Tennis. Failing this, I haye attempted to supply the need. 

The tambour, E, has already been described. There were formerly wooden corridors 
running completely round the building, as described by de Gbrsault; but of these I need 
say little here. Their object was to support nets to stop stray balls, and to carry curtains 
to keep the sun's glare from the Court. These corridors are no longer so used, nor have I 
ever seen them in existence. Nets are still attached to the openings between the great timber 
posts, b, b, &c. ; but the openings are generally glazed and provided with blinds, or have their 
glass painted. The nets serve both to protect the glass, and to prevent those balls from being 
lost which would otherwise pass through the openings. 

The net attached to the corde has been already mentioned. There are other nets, 
coyering all the openings of the galleries and dedans, which were a recent invention when de 
Gorsault wrote (1767), for he tells us that they had only been a few years in use, in order to 
make the galleries safe for spectators. '* Formerly," he says, ''they dared not stay in the 
galleries, for fear of receiving blows from the balls, by which, indeed, some people had been 
dangeroiusly hurt ; whereas one can now watch the play at one's ease, and ladies can be present 
without running any risk." We have seen in the Gormen de Ivdo piles, quoted above, that in 
1641 these nets were a luxury utterly unknown. (See p. 26.) 
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Another net was called the rahat ; it was placed over the end-pent-honses. To support it, 
seTeral light iron rods were fixed, about 10ft. or lift, above the pent-house, at regular distances 
apart, on the interior face of each gable. These rods stood out 8ft. or 4ft., and to them the net 
was attached. Its use was double ; first, to strike down the balls which bounded up to it from 
the pent-house ; and secondly, to catch those which, being sent above the play-line, dropped 
from the wall above, which was covered with matting, that served to deaden the force of such 
balls as struck it, as well as to lessen the reverberation of noise within the Court. 

In English Courts no robot nor matting have been used for many a day ; but there is 
a trace of the rahat at Hampton. Court, where the wall at the play-line, over the pent- 
house at each end, is finished with a wooden plate, the outer edge of which is turned outwards 
for several inches beyond the plane of the wall. Above this again, in the same Court, the 
real end- walls, or gables as de Garsault calls them, stand back some 6ft. or 8ft.; and the 
effect of this is that the balls, which pass over the rudimentary rahai mentioned above, are 
caught by the wall which supports it, and which stands up about 4ft. above the floor of the 
corridor which intervenes between it and the gable- wall, and gives a passage for the marker 
when he goes up to collect the stray balls, to open the windows, or arrange the blinds. 

It seems a pity that this rahat is not still a part of the internal fittings of a Tennis-court. 
Many good strokes are, for want of it, allowed now to fly up from the pent-house and be lost 
to the striker ; whereas, striking an inch or two lower, they would, perhaps, have decided a 
stroke, perhaps a game, or even a set ; and, if returned to the Court by the rahai, when too high 
to do this, they would offep a sufficiently easy return to the player. It was, indeed, partly in 
the latter's interest, probably, that this contrivance was originally placed there ; for it was never 
the custom to score against the striker such strokes as touched the roof, imtil a very recent 
date. The roof was always considered, technically speaking, good ; its use was to protect the 
players from sun, wind, and rain ; but not to limit their play, as did the side- walls, end- walls, 
and other limits of the Court. On this head more must be said hereafter : the practice was 
as here stated down to 1800, (}) without doubt, and it explains the use of the rahat. 

The whole interior of the Court is painted black. At that time (1767), the master of the 
Court himself prepared this colour, and de (Hrsault gives a recipe for making it, — ^a half- 
hogshead of bullock's blood, fourteen bushels of lamp-black, ten ox-galls to dilute the 
lamp-black, &c. ; the whole to be mixed cold. Nowadays the painter is called in, and the 
master of the Tennis-court no longer mixes his own paint, nor paints his own Court. " When 
the Court is much used," says de Garsault, " this colour is renewed twice a year. The floor 
and roof are left of their natural colour. It is evident that black is used in order that the 
players may the more readily perceive the ball, which is white, and foUow it with the eye. 
The exterior walls also roimd the entrance are painted black, as a sign for the Court. In 
Spain the Tennis-courts are white (') and the balls black." 



C) See P. Barcellon's B^les ei Prmcypes de Paume. 

(*) This onatom is followed, as I am told, in some 
Indian BacketKSOurts at the present daj, with the inten- 
tion of avoiding the absorption of heat from the aim 
by black walls. 

There is, I belieye, no treatise on the fuego de pelota^ 
i^ Tennis is called in Spain. Though daring the 16th 



and 17th centuries it was popular among the nobles, it 
has since then fallen into such disuse that nobody in 
that aristocratic countiy has thought it worth while to 
write about a sport which is now confined to the lowest 
classes of society. Francisco de Alcozer, a fhrauciscan 
friar, published at Salamanca in 1559, 4to., a Tratado 
del juego ; and another ecclesiastic, Francisco de Luque 
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In England, as far as we know at present, Courts have always been painted black ; and 
Scaino (p. 159) tells us that " in France thej have black waUs and white balls," from which 
it appears that this arrangement also was of French inyention, as well as those which have 
been already traced to that ingenious nation. 

Beside painting the walls, posts, &c., of this sombre but useful colour, certain lines on 
the floor were also marked out with it ; two in the direction of the length of the Court, viz., 
one 0, 0, which divides equally the whole area of the Court lengthwise, from end to end ; and 
the other, p, about 13ft. in length from the hazard-side end-wall, parallel with the side-wall 
and at 7ft. from it ; this is called the Pass-line. All the others run across the Court, and 
serve to mark the chases, which will be explained hereafter. All these lines should be 2in. in 
breadth. In England they are usually painted yellow, except the last-gallery-line, which is 
frequently (but faultily) coloured blue. 

Those letters on the plans which have not yet been explained are : R, the principal 
entrance ; s, the buffet for refreshments. 

At Z, on the service-side in the Jeu Quarrd, was the place for a kind of small catapult, 
which the marker used in serving to the first player, when the Court was used for the jeu du 
volwrd^ or shuttlecock. This game was fashionable in the last century, but not generally 
popular, as it was excessively fatiguing and expensive. The B^gent d'Orleans brought it 
chiefly into fashion, and it was alvrays played in a Tennis-court. Be Garsault describes the 
game. 

In Plate 12, a Jeu k Dedans is represented, seen from the dedans itself, in which spectators 
are seated. This and the next, Plate 13, are also taken from de Garsault's book. In the latter 
plate we have a Jeu Quarr^, seen from the side-galleries, the pent-house and nets being removed 
from these, as also the net from the dedans in the former view, in order to show as much 
as possible of the interior. In the Jeu Quarr^, we see the whole length of a Court with the 
windows, over some of which the curtains are drawn, the posts supporting the roof, a player 
at each end, the one at the service-end seeming about to strike a ball which he holds in his 
hand, and behind him, on the floor, the little hazard or tr<m in the end-walL Behind the 
player at the other end are the griUe^ seen in perspective, the pent-house, and the rabai 
above it. At the jporte on the service-side stands the marker, racket in hand. In Plate 12 we 
see the tambour. In both plates, the figures of the players are too tall to be in proportion ; 
but it seemed best to reproduce de Garsault's plates faithfully, even with their faults. 

Such, then, was a French Tennis-court in 1767, carefully set out, and described for a 
great work like that of VAcademie dee Sciencee. De Gkursault's book, which is historically most 
valuable, contains some more information, which must, however, be put aside for the moment. 



Faxardo, wrote Fiel deaengano contra la ociosidad y los 
juegoSf Madrid, 1603, 4to. Both these authors mention 
the jvsgo de pelota as one which was to be allowed in 
a moral and Christian commnnity, as oontribnting to 
the development of the limbs, &,q, ; bat give no descrip- 
tion of the game. A third, Antonins de Obregon & 
Zereceda, wrote a commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle 
for the use of Philip IXI. when a Prince (Pinois, 1603, 
Fol.) ; and, among* the sports and pastimes in which a 
king might indulge, he enumerates the chase, music, 



dancing, the jue^o de pelota, Ac, Gregorio Leti, in his 
Vita delDuea d^Oseuna (Amst. 1699, 12mo.), relates an 
anecdote which proves that the game was much in fashion 
at the Spanish Court towards the beginning of the 17th 
century. The game is still played a good deal in Spanish 
schools and colleges, but generally with no other imple- 
ment than the hand : and the ball is not hard. At 
Madrid there are still "yards" where people obtain 
admission by paying, and play either holos (bowls) or a 
rude Tennis [see p. 7, note (")]. 
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It is now tiine to reflume and, as rapidlj as possible, condnde this sketch of the foreign 
history of the game, from the point at which we left it (p. 34), to the present day. 

The Gomte d* Artois, who was very fond of la pavmef received a still more severe lesson in a 
Tennis-court than that which was administered to the young Prince de Cond^, as related above 
(p. 33). About the end of May, 1780(*), he was one day engaged in playing a set in one of the 
principal tripoU in the Rue Mazarine, when his skill was far outshone by that of his partner. 
He soon became irritated by his own want of success, and by the constant applause which his 
partner's strokes received from the gallery ; and, using some of the coarse expressions then 
too often employed by persons even of the highest position, he ordered everybody out of 
the dedans. A single officer remained, to whom the prince cried, " Did you not hear what I 
said ? " " Yes, indeed, monseigneur," he replied ; " but, as I am neither the 6 . . . nor 
the y .../.. . that you mentioned, I have remained here." The prince bit his lips in 
silence. 

The foremost amateurs in Paris at this period were M. Desjobert, M. de Can de Chatte- 
ville, M. de Bertemon, M. de Yomarde, M. Meunier, and the Marquis de Champcenet. The 
first of these, possessed apparently of small advantages, and weak in constitution, soon 
achieved, however, superiority over all the rest : he was a pupil of the great Masson, whom 
he imitated in everything. When he took lessons of his instructor, he was in the habit of 
wearing shoes, the soles of which were weighted with lead, to train him for running to take 
distant and difficult strokes. The others had all some particular excellence ; but their names 
and styles have passed beyond the reach of modem interest. (') M. Labb^ was another 
player, distinguished by the finesse of his game. At Lyons then was a M. Ricard, of 
first-rate excellence, and M. Imbert, specially good in the four-handed game; and many 
others. C) 

The Memoiree Secrets tell us again, under date of June 5, 1780, that, to save himself 
from similar inatdta, which could scarcely be avoided in public iripote, the Comte d' Artois 
began to build a private Court for himself in the Rue Yenddme, on the Boulevard, close 
to his own palace in the Temple. This Court was known to P. Barcellon, who wrote an 
important little book, called Regies et Principes de Patime,(*) to which further reference 
will be made hereafter. P. Barcellon,(^) himself a great player as well as a writer on the 
game, notices a pecidiarity of this Court, which will be appreciated by Tennis-players. All 
the angles of the openings were acute, so that a ball which touched inside the edge was 
sure to enter (^ the opening, and only those which struck the edge itself could rebound 
into the Court. This, the latest built of the old Courts, had been, before the time of its 
conversion, the scene of the triumphs of the great Charriers, father and son ; the younger 
of whom, Amdd^e, would take the service, with imperturbable coolness, and as often as 
eleven times running, from the pent-house by a volley, and return it boasted into the 



(') M^fnoires SecreiSy torn. xv. p. 197. 

p) De Man • • • eax, pp. 151-8. 

(») IWcL, pp. 153-168. 

I*) A Pa/r%8, Chat VAuteur, rue de Seme, No. 1442, ou 
Maearine, No. 1580. De VImprimerte de Delanee, An 
VUI. (1800). 



(') Described by De Man • • * enx aa a sinernlarly 
fifraoeful player, welUmade, and a model of precision in 
bis play, and of amiability and bonesty in bis obaraoter 
and conduct. 

(') 8ee definition of enier^ among Definitiona at 
end. 
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dedans. He was first-rate among the plajers of his day, thougli he was deformed in 
both feet. 

Female players were not wanting at this period : about 1760 there was a Mile. Bunel, 
who played fairly well, and frequently engaged in a match with the Prince de Cond^. She 
wonld never put on male attire, howeyer, but contented herself with a short skirt and an 
easy jacket, which placed no restraint upon the activity with which she flew from side to 
side of the Court : she slightly resembled, in fact, a scarecrow, according to the historian 
of those times,(^) who describes her as then sixty years old, though she still played occasionally. 
He is yet more severe upon the wife of Masson, who kept the Court in the Bue GreneUe 
St. Honor^, being then in her twenty-ninth year, possessed of a vigorous wrist and some 
aptitude for Tennis, and able to cut the ball well and to volley it readily; but blest with 
a captious, jealous, and morose temper, which prompted her to quarrel about every stroke, 
when playing a hard game, while the marker was afraid to give an opinion unfavourable 
to her for fear of receiving a ball or two upon his body, and a poor dinner afterwards. 
Masson himself, too, in order to preserve the serenity of his menage^ always agreed with 
his **petUe eoco" as he called her, in her judgment; and the unfortunate amateur soon 
foimd himself obliged to submit to some loss and to quit the Court, rather than remain 
longer and fight out the battle. 

As de Man • * * eux justly remarks, however, if a woman, with sufficient strength and 
skill for the game, and the ordinary charms and attractions of her sex, made Tennis her 
profession and kept a Court, there is little doubt that her commercial success would be 
immense. (') 

The Court of the Comte d'Artois, that last of Mpoitf fared as many of its predecessors 
had fared: it became a theatre, like most of the Courts of the seventeenth century. The 
FoUet-'Mayer first, then the Foliet-NouveUeSy and lastly the Thedire BSjaxet found an asylum 
there. When it was built, in 1780, it was already almost a rarity in Paris. There had been in 
1657, as we have seen, more than a hundred Courts, where now, including this, there were no 
more than ten.(*) The other nine were as follows : 

2. One in the Bue Beaurepaire, but little frequented ; 

8. Another, Bue d'ficouffes, the last in the Marais, and equally little fashionable ; 

4 Another in the Bue des Francs-Bourgeois Saint-Michel, a vexy old Court, which Grapin, 
who kept it, had distinguished by the name of Jeu de Paume de MoneieWf although the Comte 
de Provence, already very fat» had probably never struck a single ball in it. The printing- 
establishment of Bignoux was installed there in 1862 ; 

5. That of the Bue Yerdelet, already mentioned, which was still in existence ; 



(') De Mm * * * enx, pp. 160, 161 ; he mis-spellB her 
name m Fnnel. 

O I myself remember a yonns woman, the nieoe of 
old Gkroin at Fontaineblean, and deter of S^raphin 
the Parie marker, who had a very fair style of play, and 
tang'ht the game well. I endeavoured onoe, by simn- 
lating an entire ignorance of Tennis, to persnade her to 
giro me a lesson, bnt to no purpose : either she detected 
my ruse, or her modesty prevented her from affording me 



the long-desired pleasure of seeing a really fine female 
player. G. Lambert has told me that he has seen a match 
of Tennis played by two yonng ladies, while a third 
marked the game. 

(') De Man • • • enx (p. yii.) says there were thirteen, 
and he names (p. 84) that of the Bne Beanbonrg, a Jen 
Qoarr^ : there was also stiU extant, perhaps, a Court 
in the Bue Hyaointhe at that time ; but the thirteenth I 
cannot name. 
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6. A Court kept by the celebrated Masson in the Bue Grenelle Saint-Honor^, which, 
except the last mentioned, was the only one left in the Quartier du Louyre ; 

7. Masson had another and a more important Court in the Bue Mazarine, with a passage 
nmning into the Bue de Seine ; 

8. Bergeron,(^) another great player, had a tripoi hard by in the same street ; • 

9. Conuier had another also here ; and 

10. Desrertus yet another in this street of tripots. 

Masson(') was bom at Paris in 1740. At the age of five-and-twenty he was in his full 
power, and could beat all his compatriots and contemporaries. The elder Charrier, who then 
kept the Jeu du ConUe d^Artois, was his most formidable riyal. The latter was a very brilliant 
player ; he had also the strongest and neatest ToUey of his time off the boasted force, and 
himself forced with great accuracy, when playing against Masson. Both these players volleyed 
and returned the most difficult strokes with such ease that it was long imcertain which had the 
superiority ; but Masson succeeded in placing the ball continually in the dSftMd of his adversary, 
or (as we say) away from Am», in so masterly a manner as to justify the odds which he gave 
him, — ^nearly fifteen. Charrier, on the contrary, always uncertain where to place himself, and 
surprised by the unexpected attacks of his opponent, lost little by little his own power of attack, 
and BO consequently abo cTen that of defence, against a player who kept him CTcr in suspense 
by the sudden and unexpected nature of his stroke. Each of them gave many proofs of science 
and resource to the gallexy always crowded with spectators, who watched their contests ; but 
Masson was the longer-headed of the two, and he alone of French players, by this one quality, 
was enabled to conquer the redoubtable Charrier. One of the greatest matches oyer won by 
Masson was that which he played against Clerg^ and Charrier before the King and the Court 
at Fontainebleau, giving them haJf-fifteen. Against the best of the amateurs he also played 
matches of the most difficult combinations. One of these was, that he should deliver the 
service seated in a barrel, in which he remained after serving, and from which he leapt 
continually in order to return each stroke of the amatetir. On the hazard-side, again, he 
awaited the service seated by the grille in his barrel, which he had to leave precipitately to play 
his first-stroke, and in which he was compelled by the terms of the 'match to take refuge, 
before the amateur returned the ball again. To jump from the barrel, judge and play the ball, 
and once more seat himself therein, seemed the act of but a moment 1 

De Man * * * eux tells us that Masson wore spectacles, at that time a most unusual 
thing. He is said by Barcellon to have been the first inventor of a clever manner of returning 
a seemingly impossible stroke, — ^a ball which dropped perpendicularly from the pent-house, so 
dose to the wall that he was able only to receive it on his racket and, as it were, ihraw it over 
the net. This resource was, however, condemned by Barcellon, as opposed to the principle 
of Tennis, that the ball must be returned by a positive stroke or blow of the racket ; '' for," 



{}) He ■eepis to haTe oome from Kererfl, where his 
faUier kept a Court. He is deeoiibed by de Man * * * eux 
as a very fine yotmg player, with great powers of inven- 
tion and ezecntion, nnrivalled volley and cnt, and 
marrelloas judgment and pradenoe. He, after Charrier, 
approached most nearly to the great Masson. 

O Of this great player there is a fine and rare 



folio meiso-tint portrait by Brookshaw, from a pio- 
tnre by Mortimer, Pvhli^Ki According to Act OelT' 6. 
1769 by L Weison in Litcf^ld-stnet 8t Awns 8oho, 
It represents Masson, full length, leaning on a pillar, 
and holding a racket in his right hand. The in- 
scription below is, " MoNBDBUB MA880N, the Tbnios 
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he says, "HI had the right to keep the ball on my racket during a quarter of a seoond, I 
should have that of keeping it there a quarter of an hour, and of advancing as far as the cord^ 
in order to throw it where it might seem best to me. Thus, every ball which is not ebruek with 
the racket loses the stroke." Barcellon's judgment here is admirable as usual, and should 
be law. 

Masson was a methodical man, and amassed a little competence. He became proprietor 
of his Court, and of a house attached to it, in the same street. Of his three sons only one 
attempted Tennis, but he never became a tolerable player. 

In 1789 the Tennis-court at Versailles became the scene of a remarkable event in history. 
The Etats G^neraux, called together May 5, disagreed on the verification of powers. On 
June 19 the Tiers Etat assumed the name of '' Assemble Nationale," upon which the King, 
by the advice of Necker, closed the doors of the chambers, and announced a royal sitting. 
Enraged and offended by the dosing of the doors, at which a guard of soldiers was placed, the 
deputies, headed by Bailly their president, held a meeting, June 20, in the Tennis-court, where 
they swore never to abandon their labours until they should have given a constitution to 
France. A representation of this occurrence, under the name of Le 8erment du Jeu de Pawne^i}) 
designed by Louis David, and engraved in aqua-tint by Jazet, is now a rather uncommon print. 
That famous day was the first of the immortality of the Tennis-court of Versailles, and the 
last of its prosperity. While crowds came to see it, players kept away, and play ceased there. 
On the 20th of June of the next year a number of patriots, calling themselves the SocUtS du 
8erment du Jeu de Paume, met in the Court, and placed there, just above the hook supporting 
the net on the main wall, and enclosed in a frame of verd antique marble, a bronze plate, on 
which was engraved the memorable oath taken there by the members of the Tiers Etat twelve 
months before. In spite of all changes and revolutions, this plaque of bronze has remained 
where it was fixed, and still bears witness to the event which has made the Court famous. 

At length, on the 7th Brumaire, An II., the Convention, at the suggestion of Ch^nier, 
decreed the Tennis-court from that time forth a national monument ; the only thing omitted 
on this occasion was the payment for the building thus acquired for the nation. Valued at 
the date of the revolution at 64,575fr., it was the property of a man named' Talma, an uncle 
of the celebrated actor. The latter, taking advantage of the favour shown him by General 
Buonaparte, asked and obtained the hitherto unpaid price of his inheritance. The first Consul 
thus paid the debt of the Convention. 

Since then, the Tennis-court has been put to many various purposes. By Napoleon it 
was lent to Qros, who painted there his Pestif^r^s de Jaffa and Battle of Aboukir. At the 
restoration it was turned into a store-house and work-shop. Louis Philippe, imitating Napoleon, 
allowed Horace Vemet to use it as his studio ; and here that artist painted the Taking of 
Smalah and Battle of Isly. Under the late Emperor, and at the instigation of the Generals 
Begnaud de Saint-Jean d'Angely and Montebello, it was once more converted to its first 
use ; and in August 1855, " old Barre" and '' Biboche" opened this famous Court again, 
before a crowded gallery, with a brilliant game. In 1862, and for a few years later, it was 
very well managed by F. Dalmand, a fair player and most respectable man, who had been 



(^) The piotnre of this in the Versailles GaUery is by Anguste Conder. 
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in the Pins Court under "Biboche;" he now (1878) keeps the Court at Pontainebleau, where 
he succeeded old Qarcin.(*) 

J. Edmond Barre, to whose name we are thus suddenly introduced, bom Sept. 2, 1802, 
at Grenoble, where so many famous pawmier$ have first seen the light, was the son of a player 
of only second rank. His father brought his family, including J. Edmond, to Paris in 1808, 
and established himself as master of one of the Courts in the Bue Mazarine, where he 
remained, earning an honourable liyelihood, during a period of thirty years. In 1826 he was 
named pawnier du roi, with a pension of 1200 francs. Prom him, and from Barcellon, Edmond 
Barre reoeiyed his early training in Tennis. In 1825 he had arrived at the strength of the 
best amateurs ; seven years later his powers were fully developed. In December 1827, he 
received the order to appear at Pontainebleau, and to play before Charles X. and his son 
the Due de Berry, both of whom were very fond of the game. Many gentlemen of the Court 
at that time were keen amateurs and played well ; of whom General Pr^val, the Due de 
Polignac, the Due de Guiche, the Comte de Clermont, the Due and Comte de la Boche- 
f oucauld, and the Due de Mouchy were among the best. They were all, however, astonished 
by the performance of yoimg Barre, who was now in his twenty-sixth year. He played 
alone against the two finest players of the day, Am^ee Charrier and Marchisio, and 
held his own, delighting everybody with the elegance of his style and sureness of his 
judgment. The king rewarded him for this exploit by appointing him pa/umier du rot, with a 
pension. 

On the same occasion he had played a game with the Comte de Beignac, an officer in 
the Lancers of the Guard, in which he gave the latter ''all the walls," — the longest possible 
odds of that kind, — ^and had won the match with ease. At its conclusion de Beignac said, "If 
you will give me my revenge in a few months, I will beat you, for by that time I shall have 
improved." To this Barre replied, " Comte, I will return next May, and I will give you the 
same odds again; and I undertake to walk on foot from Paris to Pontainebleau before the 
match." This was a bold wager ; and he who made it must have not only had great strength, 
but also great confidence in his strength. On the 5th of the following May, Barre started 
from Paris at daybreak, and at three o'clock in the afternoon, somewhat tired with his walk, he 
arrived at the place of rendezvous, having accomplished the distance, nearly forty-three miles, 
in ten hours. After an hour's repose he entered the Court, and played the match, which he 
won, apparently, with as much facility as on the previous occasion. He now enjoyed, as none 
knew better than he how to enjoy, a good dinner, with his adversary and some other amatetirs, 
and then walked for an hour about the town. The next morning he travelled back to Paris on 
foot in company with his colleague, Louis Labb^, who enlivened the journey by jiunping over 
every ditch or other obstacle in the way, as if he and his companion had had no more than a 
walk of a mile or two before them. 

In 1855 Barre was appointed j>at«mier de rempereur, with a pension of 1200 francs. While 



(*) Garcin, the ande of S^phin, died at the agre of 
eigh^, only a few weeks before hia brother-in-laWy 
Barre (January, 1873). He boasted that he had 
tanght many generals and marshals of the first Empire, 
in his Coiurt in the Bae Masarine, having pat a 



rac)[et for the first time into the hands of Polignao, 
Gbammont, de Gniohe, Panl-Lonis Coarrier, M. Dosne 
the father-in-law of M. Thiers, — and many others. 
Qaroin had a mania for Latin qnotations d taut propos» 
See p. 42, note (^. 
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the memory of tlus great man, — ^f or it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that he owed his pre- 
eminence as much to mental as to physical qualities, and that he would, therefore, have been, 
in all probability, equally great in whatever sphere he had happened to be bom, — ^while his 
memory is still fresh in the minds of all but the youngest players of this generation, no long 
criticism is needed, to place upon record what all must remember, — ^the ease and fctdUty of his 
style, combined with a weight of stroke and a mastery of tactics, such as few players have ever 
possessed. Though it would be, perhaps, easy to multiply the number of his qualifications, these 
were the principal ; and any one or two of them would suffice to make an ordinary player of 
almost the first rank. Another great characteristic of him was his good nature, for it was more 
than mere good or even ievrvper, which may be only the result of calculation or constitution ; 
Barre, on the contrary, Matt hon, as his coimtrymen say. There is not an authentic story told, 
or known, of his ever haying taken adyantage of his enormous opportunities and skill, to win a 
large stake from a young or inexperienced amateur. As a player, — ^though he soon became rather 
fat, and was positiyely corpulent in later years, — his attitudes have been not inaptly compared 
to those of Greek statues ; had he been always young, handsome, and athletic, he could scarcely 
haye possessed greater grace than he deriyed from his maryellous powers of judging the ball 
struck by his adversary, of placing himself to receive it, and of returning it in the best and 
most decisive manner. It need scarcely be said, he acquired this grace involuntarily, for true 
grace is never otherwise acquired. P. Barcellon, in his little treatise already mentioned, has a 
special lecture on this head: " Do not let us seek," he says, " what is called lea grdcee, an affecta- 
tion which is hurtful to the player and ridiculous in appearance ; most of those who have this 
mania sacrifice to it that which is essential ; they adopt a stiff manner ; they become slow, and 
lose much time in posing themselves ; the ball, if at all qvieh, leaves them no time for their great 
preparations ; therefore, they want cuplomb, and play always too late. True grace is nothing 
more than facility of movement ; the great players have never adopted any other. Masson, 
that celebrated player, was never mameri ; all his positions were good, his movements supple 
and easy. He never made great sweeps of the arm or useless preparations ; and his method, 
which may not, perhaps, have seemed beautiful to everybody, was nevertheless admirable in 
the eyes of connoisseurs. Bergeron, again, whose manner is so easy, took good care not to 
amuse himself with the affectation of a graceful style ; he knew too well its disadvantages. 
Finally, I have cited here the four Q) most famous players in the world, none of whom has 
ever sought any other grace but that of nature." Let it never be forgotten, that the writer 
of these words was the master who taught Tennis to Edmond Barre ; his pupil's style was 
never marred by any affectation of grace, but he had that of nature in the highest degree. 

If required to sum up the distinctive features of Barre's executive skill in as few words as 
possible, one might fairly say that his service was more varied than that even of most great 
players, and some varieties of it (as e,g. the giraffe), when successful, impossible of return : his 
firsUstroJee was as heavy and as well-placed as that of any player, before or since his day : his force, 
both direct and off the main wall, was, when he chose, terrific, not being always cut and so 
robbed of its speed, but frequently shmg, and with great violence : his defence, owing to his 
great judgment of his adversary's stroke and penetration of his design, was marvellous : and 



(') He hftd already giyen the names of two other great players, remarkable for other qualities. 
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Ilia YoUej, so long as he retained his eyesight, seemed absolutely certain. Though possessed 
of a stroke of wonderful weigM, he would, however, not use it perpetually, in and out of season, 
as is too often done by the most brilliant player we have now living, — ^who alone equals, if he 
does not even excel, Barre in the severity of his stroke. The latter knew better than to waste 
energy, and would pai a ball down into a comer, far from his adversary, when a more eager 
player would have cut it down there with crushing but unnecessary vigour. 

Then what a merry companion he was ! How his jolly voice rang through the Court, as he 
joked and laughed with players and spectators ! and yet, with ail his jovial fun, he never 
offended anyone, nor forgot what he thought due to his superiors in worldly position. Tennis- 
courts are not so gay since his death. Poor Barre, who had been petted and caressed all his 
life long, though never spoiled, — who had so often dined at night with those, gentle or noble, 
who in the morning had been his pupils or antagonists ; who had enjoyed hfe, as he himself 
said, as fully as though he had had a fortune of 10,0002. a year, never having wanted friends, 
a dinner, an opera-box, or any luxury that he desired, — poor Barre ended his days in poverty. 
All his little savings had been lent to a grandson, who settled in Australia, where he soon lost 
the whole of them. Then came the war with Germany, and the loss of his pension at the 
downfall of the Empire. The siege of Paris, — ^with the want of good, and necessity of eating 
bad, meat, — gave the old man his coup de grdce. With broken health and spirits, he came again 
to London in the spring of 1871, when a subscription was set on foot, which amounted to about 
400Z. in two months' time, and was presented to him by those who had admired his play in 
former days of prosperity and now commiserated him in his adversity. He did not long survive 
this, but died at Paris, Jan. 20, 1873, in the seventy-first year of his age, and only a few weeks 
after the death of his brother-in-law, Gktrcin, at Fontainebleau. 

A portrait of this extraordinary pwumier, representing him as just about to deliver a service, 
was painted, and also engraved (full-length. Folio, in mezzo-tint), by W. Bromley, and was pub- 
lished in 1849. The Hkeness is tolerably good ; but the position of the right arm, with the 
elbow close to the side, must not be taken as a faithful representation of Barre's manner of usiag 
that arm. Moreover, neither he nor any other player would begin to serve, while balls lay round 
him on the floor in dangerous proximity, as they are absurdly made to appear ia this print. 



Charles Delahaye, called ''Biboche,'' — a nickname which to French ears describes his 
short stature, great activity, and mercurial vivacity, — ^was bom Ji^y 24, 1825, at Amiens, where 
his father kept a Teniiis-court ; and Charles was thus a true enfant de la haUe, as his coimtrymen 
say. TTia father, Henri Delahaye, held successively the Courts at Amiens, Compiigne, and 
Geneva ; for some years he was attached to the Court kept by Blanchet in the Bue Mazarine, 
at Paris. He was never quite a first-rate player, but his style was exceedingly graceful, 
and he taught uncommonly well. In the year 1840, his son, Blboche, began his apprenticeship 
at the Court in the Passage Sandri^, where his quickness and intelligence were soon noticed. 
With the tuition and advice of Barre, as well as of M. Mosneron and other good amateur 
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players, he made rapid progress, and soon acquired a strong game. He had in 1848 
already passed the point at which " Peter" Tompkins stood, then the best of English players. 
It was not, however, imtil two years later that his powers were fully developed. In June, 
1851, he succeeded in winning a match against '* Peter's " distinguished son, Edmund 
Tompkins, on even terms, at Oxford, and also a return-match, shortly afterwards, in the 
James-street Court. Anxious to repair his defeat, Tompkins went to Paris in 1858, determined 
to beat Biboche, if possible, in his own Court. M. Mosneron, a most accomplished player, 
with no great service, stroke, or fwce^ but who in ingenuity, address, and resource, equalled 
or excelled the most experienced 'pavmiier%^ had succeeded the Baron Nanteuil de LanorviUe 
as the best of French amateurs, and received only half-15 and a bisque from Biboche. With 
him, therefore, Tompkins, who had no acquaintance with the French Court, was glad to have 
a little preliminary practice. Finding, however, that M. Mosneron was more than a match 
for him at that time, he wisely postponed his contest with Biboche for another year or 
two. This was the last success of M. Mosneron, the kindest and most genial of men, the 
cleverest of players, the mentor of all beginners, and for many years the most constant 
hjJnJinke of the Court and of the deda/M. Antoine Anselme Mosneron was a native of Nantes ; 
he died at F&ris, March 28, 1869, when only in his fifty-ninth year, but he had ceased to 
play long before that. 

In the month of April, 1860, Edmund Tompkins again made his appearance at the 
Court in the Passage Sandri^ ; and a match was soon arranged between him and Biboche, 
to be decided in favour of whichever first won five sets, — an ]^htB tot cinq jMirties, as the 
French call it ; or, as we say, the best of nine sets. On the first day of this capital match, 
Monday, April 8, Tompkins won two sets out of three. It had been agreed, as the English player 
was anxious to return home within a reasonable time, that the match shoidd be finished, if 
possible, that week; but in the course of this first day's play Biboche accidentally hurt 
his arm against the wall, near the winning-galleiy on the hazard-side. In consequence of 
this injury, it became necessary to put off the next day's play until the ensuing Saturday, 
when Biboche succeeded in winning three sets. On Monday the 15th, they met again, to 
finish the match, and began a set which lasted an hour and a half. Biboche, who had at 
first the lead, broke his racket, and so lost ground : Tompkins seized the opportunity, and 
quickly raised the score to seven games all. The victory in this most important set now 
remained for some time uncertain, each player alternately losing and winning the advantage- 
game: Biboche, however, at last succeeded in winning the set, and so the match; five sets 
to two. 

When the Comte de Momy and M. Mosselman, wishing to save the game from being 
neglected and forgotten, acquired the lease of the Court in the Passage Sandri^, they made 
Biboche, in whom they had implicit confidence, the director of it; and in that position he 
acquitted himself with intelligence and credit. Having soon after this become himself the 
lessee of the Court, he continued to manage it until the time when it was pulled down, 
to make room for the new Opera House. To replace it, the new Court was built on the 
Terrasse des Feuillants in the Tuileries Gardens. It has a showy exterior, but is not a 
very exact reproduction of the former Court: the dedans, however, communicates with a 
spacious saJon^ the dressing-rooms are very comfortable, and the whole establishment is 
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admirablj managed, under a committee of its members, by Biboche. His health, unfor- 
tunately, has foiled him for some years, and it is long since this brilliant pcmmier has been 
able to plaj a serious match. 

His want of height never seemed to be a disadyantage to Biboche ; his actiyitj apparently 
gave him the same reach that taller players had, and equal facility in getting to the ball. 
His cut was severe, his force tremendous, and his game generally was rather what the French 
call a»jeu de hricole, that is, a game in which the player makes a free use of the side- walls by 
hoagting, both in attack and in return. He had also some terrible service ; such, for instance, 
as that byj^hich he, in a great measure, won his match against Edmund Tompkins. This 
was a drop service, struck high into the air, and was given with an extraordinary amount 
of over-hand twist, and with all the strength and energy of his lithe frame. The ball, thus 
delivered, dropped on the service-pent-house, about six inches from the edge, and about midway 
between the winning-gallery and the grille-waU : it then dropped on the floor, not six inches 
from the side-wall, to which it clung closely. It was very difficult to return this service 
at all, and scarcely possible to make a stroke off it. 

As an instance of the ingenuity and boldness with which he would give odds, which may 
be compared with those given by Masson and a few other great players, it may be recorded 
here that he once played a match, fully equipped in the uniform of the National Guard, 
In heavy marching order, with knapsack, musket, shako, cross-belts, ^. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the inconvenience of this costume : besides the great weight of it, 
and the difficidty of carrying in his left hand safely a musket with bayonet fixed, the 
cross-belts impeded the free action of his arms, and caused excessive fatigue. His antagonist 
was, of course, only a moderate player. (^) 



One of the numerous Courts of the Bue Mazarine survived as late as 1839. Its master 
was the excellent paumier named Blanchet ; and the Due de Berry frequently played there with 
MM. de Quiche, d'Escars, de la Bochefoucauld, de Clermont, de Polignac, &c. When Blanchet 
had closed his Court, — ^the last in Paris, — la courte paume would have had no resting place 
there, had not a company of amateurs (1840) combined to found that of the Passage Sandri^, 
by the Bue Basse du Bempart, and on a portion of the garden of M. Fontanilla. After a 
prosperous existence of twenty-one years, unbroken by any sinister event, except some of the 
incidents of the Hourdequin (*) affair, this Court also had to give way ; the site was required 
(I86I) for the new Opera, as that of the game of longue paume in the Champs Slys^es had 
been appropriated for the Palais de Tlndustrie. The latter found refuge in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, but it was more difficult to find a resting-place for the former. At length a site 
in the gardens of the Tuileries, upon the pretty Terrasse des Feuillants, was given by the 



Louis Labb^ played a match, oarryiiig' on hia back 
his marker, Dnret. Barre sometimeB played against 
amateurs of fair powers, he strikinsr eyery ball nnder 
his leg, or left-handed, or with the handle of his racket. 

(^ Hourdequin, chief of the Office of Public Boads, 
was tried in 1842 for misappropriation and other 



offences, connected with the demolition of buildings in 
Paris and compensation due to the owners, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the t^assage Sandri^. On 
Noyember 4 of the same year, he was found guilty, 
with others, and was condemned to four years' penal 
seryitnde, and to pay the expenses of the triaL 
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'Emftftor Lopuis STj^ioleon ; a elob w ^mned, and the kct new Comt vas built in Fkiis, the 
inl ^anK; in wUdi wm pbjed on the 29th Jamiazj, 18G8, bj the nme two great plajaa who 
had ofi^ned the Yenailles Court. 

From this aeoomtt of the Temua-eomia of Faiia, tt reaoha that all the atoiiea, oommonlj 
reecsred and reflated, of there hanng been moie than one hnndied Comta there nntil the 
Berolotion, when thej were awept awaj, aeem to be withoot anj foundation. If there had 
be«n thai nmnber, the game moat hare been exceeding popular, and the aona-calottea would 
hardl J hare deatrojed the Conrta freqnented hj the people ; but there ia eridenoe to prove that 
there were then the Courta which are named abore, and thoae onlj, and no more. 

In the whole of France there exiat now only aix Tennia-conrts : one at Paris, mentioned 
aljore ; one at Cannea, on the Bonlerard dea Pins, opened Febroary 1, 1876 ; one at Deanville, 
openi>d about the aame date ; one at Fontainebleau ; and one at Yersaillea, in which there is no 
play at thia moment. The aixth, which ia little known, is at Dragoignan in ProYenoc. It is an 
old Court, the walla of which are white, and the floor of parqueterie ; the balls used there are 
black* No charge ia made for playing in this Court, which is maintained by the municipality. 

There is said to be still a CourtO also at Bayonne; but I can find no authentic account 
of its present use. 

La caurte Parnne was formerly played in each of the following French towns, besides the 
capital ; Agen, Aix, Alen^on, Amiens, Angers, Autun, Avignon, Beaune, Be8an9on, Blois, 
Bordeaux, Bourges, Caen, Chftlons, Clermont, Compiigne, Dijon, Grenoble, La Bochelle, 
Laval, Lille, Limoges, Lyons, Marseille, Metz, Hontpellier, Nancy, Nantes, Nevers, Nimes, 
Orl^ns, Poitiers, Bennes, Bheims, Bouen, Saumur, Strasbourg, Tarascon, Toulon, Toulouse, 
Totmi ; and in the following foreign towns, — ^Bsde, Brussels, Chamb^ry, (Geneva, London, 
Madrid, Manheim, Mantila, Prague, St. Petersburg,^ Turin, and Vienna. (*) 

Of the Courts at Beaune and ChMons we are told by de Man * * * eux (pp. 49, 50) that 
the batteries were not of masonry, but of planks of oak, badly joined together; the floor 
consisted of bricks, broken and imeven in a hundred places, as rough as the stones in the 
streets ; and the woodwork of the roof was like that of a garret. It was nearly impossible to 
judge the ball in these circumstances : driven against such roof-timbers, then not counted ovi^ 
of'Ciywrtf and dropping afterwards upon such a floor, it made a variety of bounds which 
disconcerted the finest judgment: it would sometimes roll along in the roof, and even stop 
there occasionally, while the players waited below, with necks stretched and eager gaze, 
watching for its return within reach of their rackets. When it struck the batteries, they gave 
bock a sound like a dnun, and almost equally discomposing to a stranger. The Court at Beaune, 
in particular, was like a stable, minus the mangers, the requisite height being apparently 
obtained by the removal of the hay-loft. It was, however, in the Chalons Court that 
M. Iiovordy,(*) the best of French amateurs, a hundred years ago, formed his style : to find 
that his judgment was exquisite, after such a training, is no surprise. 



{}) CftUod, in the patoia of that ooontry, a Trin^ftMt. 

(*) Tlili Court, which waa not built on the ground- 
floor, aa niual, but on the first or second floor, was kept 
for manj years by a ^awiwUr named Croisette ; he was 
snocf»eded by Quillaume Benaud, 1838-47 ; he, in turn, 
by Constant Delahaye, the brother of Biboche, who 



died in 1848 ; and the last marker there was Hippolyte 
Qaroin, the brother of S^raphin, from 1848 to 1866. 

(') The name of the marker here was Bantetxner, 
or something similar; but how spelt, I cannot ascer- 
tain. 

O iSae above, p. 34. 
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The Court at Bordeaux, built about 1780, was already almost deserted when 
de Man * * * eux wrote. He tells us that, 200 years before his day, there were seven Courts 
at Lyons, where only three existed then, and only one of these was much frequented. At 
M&Gon there had formerly been three Courts ; but they were all then converted into ware- 
houses, or stores for wine, &c. 

The position of the jetn, de pavme at Compi^gne is indicated in a plan of that palace.(^) 
There is also a plan(*) of the Palais du Te at Mantua, in which the Court is carefully set down. 

Tennis was introduced into Vienna by the Emperor Ferdinand I., who brought the game 
with him from Spain. There were four Courts here during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The first of these, attached to the Imperial Palace, was burned in 1525, rebuilt, but 
in another place, and finally given over (1741) to Selliers, the Impresario, and made into an 
Imperial Theatre. Another Tennis-court was then built, close to the Imperial Palace, where 
play was kept up till 1855. Since then, it was first transformed into a museum, and lastly into 
Public Offices. Prince Yincenz Auersperg had also a Court in the garden of his town-house at 
Vienna, where Tennis was played as recently as 1872. After his death, the Princess did not 
care to maintAin it for its former use ; and it was turned to other purposes. Latterly, indeed, 
there had been few amateurs there beside the members of the English Embassy, or English- 
men passing through Vienna. Both the Viennese Courts were Jeux Quarrds, without tambours, 
and smaller than EngHsh Courts, or at least than those of modem days. 

The other old Courts at Vienna perished long ago, or were converted into theatres, as 
early as the seventeenth century. 

There was at Prague also a fine Court, in which the Emperor Bodolph n. used to play : 
the house is yet standing, and has a very handsome front. 



La longtie Pawns was still played in 1862 at Amiens, Apremont, Arpajon, Arras, Avismes, 
Beauvais, Biarritz, Bondy, Braine, Breteuil, Bruy^res, Cambrai, Chantilly, ChS^teau-Thierry, 
Chauny, Chennevi&res, Compiigne, Crespy, Dammartin, Ecouen, Ermenonville, Fimes, Genlis, 
Qxiise, Ham, Jeancourt, Jouars, La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, Laon, Luzarches, Mantes, Meaux^ 
Maignelay, Meleaux, Moncomet, Montdidier, Mouy, Nanteuil, Nesle, Noyon, P^ronne, Petit- 
Brie, Pontoise, Pont Sainte-Maxence, Pontlevoy, Bavenel, Eheims, Boy, Boissy, Tartigny, Tricot, 
Valenciennes, Vally, Vaudeuil, Villers-Cotterets, and Vernon. 

In 1820 Tison, then an elderly man, kept the ground for this game in the Champs-filys^ 
at Paris. The best players were then Lefebvre, an excellent back-player ; Dupressoir, a Picard ; 
L'Arriv^e; and Bajot, a derk in the Ma/rine, and the author of a poem and a Treatise on 
Tennis, now extremely rare. 

(1) ThiB and the next are to be found among I de BowavrcAfM de France, d*ItdUe, ^e, Paris, Fol. 
FUvne de FluMiewre OhAteam, PalcM et Bdeidmcee \ (1806 P) pi. 14. . O ^^» pl- ^8. 



II. 

TENNIS IN ENGLAND. 



TENNIS, if we may beliere the testimonj of Ballads and Eomances, was rery early 
domesti<».ted in Britain. Tlie old writers, howeyer, painted the elder time with the 
same manners and customs as their own, and could not imagine or represent the heroes 
of antiquity with any other sports than those with which themselves were familiar. Thus, in 
the B(ymance of Three Kings* Sons <md the King of 8icily,(}) the hero, " Le Despnrueu, that 
now is named Sumome by the Kynge's daughter," being put to the test by the king as to 
his accomplishments, soon showed that '^ no man did so wde as he yn rennyng pleyyng at the 
pame in shoiyng and castyng of the ha/rre" 

Again, in the Ballad of The Twrke amd Oomn,{*) the Turk says (1. 140),— 

Thon abalt see a teniflse ball 
that nener "knight in Arthnr'i ball 
is able to giae it a loat, : 

and, a little later, the king (of Man) says, — 

Gawaine, fnire mot then fall ! 
goe f eitoh me forth my temiijnie ball ; 
for play will I and see. 

The ball, when brought, is thus described : — 

The ball of brame was made for the giaatB hand. 
There wae noe man in all england 
Were able to oarry it. 

We must not, however, on this account too hastily conclude that Tennis was known in 
England in pre-historic times. 

The writer of the article on Tennis in Bees' CyclopsBdia, 1819, with a wonderful facility 
of assertion, and unsupported, as it appears, by one atom of evidence, informs us that Tennis 
was " Introduced here about 1222 [6 Henry m.] by persons of superior rank and family, 
who erected Courts or oblong edifices for the performance of this exercise." (0 



O HarL MS. 826, f. 28. 

O Percy BaOadB, 4to., 1867, vol. i., pp. 95-97. 

O If it were tme that Heniy m. bronght the game 
to this oonntry, and set the fashion of bnilding Tennis- 



oonrts, we shonld expect him to have ereoted one at 
leaat at Windsor, a place of whi<A he was yery fond ; bnt 
we do not find this to hare been so, although he made 
important additions to the Aowm regis in the 24th year 
of his reign, 1240. 
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predflion as to the date is delightful ; but in none of the early chronicles or modem histories, 
that I ha^e been able to consult, haye I found his statement corroborated, though in itself it 
carries no great improbability, if we remember the extent of intercourse, of one kind or 
another, which existed between France and England in that reign : all afibmatiye testimony, 
however, seems to be wanting. The same writer proceeds to discard the deriyation of the word 
Tennis giyen by Johnson and earlier authorities, and to put forward another, from " Tennois, or 
Sennois, in the district of Champagne, France, were balls were first made and the game, as it is 
said, first introduced." This remark, reminding one, as it does, of a famous hon mot of the witty 
Sophie Amould, suggests the conjecture that the writer himself, and not the birth-place of the 
game, was in Cham^fMigne when he wrote. Why did he not deriye it from the place, mentioned 
a few lines lower on his own page, " Tennis, a seaport in Algiers, whose inhabitants were the 
greatest cheats in the country, and as little to be trusted as their road," on the ground 
that equally dishonest persons haye sometimes professed our game? He would haye been 
as near the mark as by his own shot. 

Johnson foUows the authority of the EtymologiGon LingncB AngUccmcB^Q) in which we find 
" Tennis, lusus Pilae sen <r<fHupofjuixw genus. Minsh.(*) deflectit k Lat. Tendendo, yel. Gr. 
r€eva>, yel k Fr. G. Tenet, accipe, quod Oeltse, omnium in hac arte peritissimi, dicere solent 
cum Pilam percutiunt ; yel. k Fr. G. Tente^ Tentorium, quia sc. sub Tentoriis plerumque 
Inditur." 

The I^imijjionitm paruulorum (•) giyes only Tenyse pley ; Tenisia : which does not 
help us. 

There seems to be some confirmation of the deriyation from tenes in the Latin poem, 
Ca/rmen de Lvdo PUoe, 1641,(^) in which the seryer frequently uses the expression exeipe in 
deliyering the seryice. 

Another deriyation might, perhaps, be based on a passage in the account giyen by 
John Nichols of one of The Progreeeee of Queen ElisKibeth(*) which is to this effect: ''The 
same day after dinner, about three of the clocke, ten of my Lord of Hertford's servants, all 
Somersetshire men, in a square greene court, before her Majesties windowe, did hang up 
lines, squaring out the forme of a tennis-court, and making a crosse line in the middle. 
Jn this square they (being stript out of their doublets) played, fiye to fiye, with the hand- 
ball, at bord and cord (as they tearme it) to so great liking of her Highness." By this 
striking^ passage we are irresistibly reminded of that form of Tennis, &.miliar to many 
players, especially those who haye played it in France under the name of Bestee, which 
we in England call Long Fivee, and in which all the rules of Tennis proper are obseryed, 
except those which relate in any way to chases. It seems, then, not impossible that this 
name. Fives, arose from the number of players engaged on each side, as Strutt more than 
hints as his opinion ; and the aggregate number may well haye giyen its name to Tenes, 
Tennes, Teneis, Tenice, Tennice, Tenys, Tynes, Tenyse, Tenisse, Tennise, Tennies, or Tennis, 
in all of which ways we find the word spelt ; for in former days neither authors nor printers 



O Authcre BUfpYaao Simmer, Jf J). Londim, 1671. 
(*) i,e, John l&nslieTi'B ChUde vnio the (11) TongtteSf 
London, 1617. 



(•) FoL 1499, Pyneon. 

O Bee aboye, pp. 25-SO. 

(<^) London, 1788, 4to. yol. 2, 1591, p. 19. 
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were particular on this head, and we can seldom f onnd npon their orthographj a correct notion 
of their prononciation. As to the meaning of the expression hard and cord, it is scarcely 
possible to make more than the merest goess : if card explains itself from the context of the 
passage quoted abore, hord does not, unless it should be from (Fr.) bard^ the limit of the Court. 
It is true that quiek-borde is forbidden, among other unlawful games, in the Act of 17 Ed. IV., 
cap. 8 ; but Stmtt has not explaioed the word, nor, I belieye, has any other writer. In the 
same statute, the magistrates are commanded to seize the tennice-halU, &c., used in the games 
forbidden ; and none of these, unless it be that called qwek-hordey seem to require the use 
cf such balls. 

Be this as it may, I cannot shut my eyes to a passage, which has not been noticed 
hitherto, iw bearing on this question, but which seems to me to suggest an alternative 
derivation. In his BA2IAIK0N AOPON, or His McUesUes IngtructUmi to kU dearest Sonne^ Henry 
the Prince, Q) James L says : " and amongst all unnecessarie things that are lawfull and 

expedient, I think exercises of the bodie most commendable But the exercises that I 

would have you to use (although, but moderately, not making a craft of them) are running, 
leaping, wrastling, fencing, dauncing, and playing at the caitehe or tenni8ef(^ archery, palle 
maiU^, Ac." Here the word seems to be used as a synonym for caichy which might, of 
course, be warranted by the etymology. (*) 

Mr. Lukin, the author of the Treatise on Tennis, by a Member of the Tennis Clvh,(*) 
offers one more suggestion : *' It would be at least an equally fair guess,*' he says, " to 
ascribe its derivation to the old Norman sense of the participle tenes, or tenez hound, in 
allusion to the cords or tendons with which, as it appears, the hand was formerly covered." 
So it would, perhaps ; but why go to the French language for the derivation of the English 
name for a game which was never known by that name in France P The Latin word 
teneo (tenes, Ac,) would amply support the theory, founded on the passage already quoted 
from James I., that tenes and ooitch were synonymous ; and the other theory, derived from 
Nichols, may rest very naturally on the numeral ten, since we find that number of players 
engaged in the game. 

Here then are all the conjectures hitherto made, as well as some that are new, as to the 
etymology of Tennis; but the final decision of this vexed question I shall not attempt 
to pronounce. 



(}) London, 1608, 8to. book ill. p. 120. 

O The Italics are mine. 

(') A onrioni oonflrmation of this view ia found in 
the f aot that the Flenieh terms for Tennis are as follows : 

Kaetsbaen ; s. f . Jeu ds pcmme, trepot. 

Kaetsbal i s. m. Mt&uf, Salle. 

Kaetsen ; ▼. n. Jouer d la pa/wne, peiotsr. 

Kaetse ; Oha$$B. 

de Kaetse teeokenen ; Mwquer la cha$8e, 

Kaotser ; Jouewr de pawne, 

Kaetsnet ; s. n. Raqystte. 

Kaetsapel ; s. n. PotitiM, Jeu de Pawns, 

Kaetsplankflken ; s. n. Pdl$tte {DieUafMM/irB Frcm^oU- 
Flameng, par E. E. L^on MeUema, 4to., Rotterdam, 
1002 1 and Nederduytach'Fra/nsch Wodrdenboeikt 
door J. dee Boohes, door A. Grang^ Antwerpen, 
1886, 8to.) 



The oonneotion here indicated between the (FI.) 
Kaetse, (Ital.) caccia, (Fr.) chaaae, and (Eng.) eaiteh, 
catch, and chaee, cannot be overlooked. 

It shonld be remarked, meanwhile, that Eaats, in 
Flemish, means relound; bnt this does not seem to be 
connected with Kaetse. 

In 1477 a book appeared, of which only two oopiea 
are known to exist, one in Lord Spencer's library and 
the other in the Biblioth^ne Nationale at Puris, called 
Kaetepel, Jeu de paume moraUei {pradMit du Franeaie en 
HoUandais par Jan Van den Berghe). Binnen Louene 
Janne Vnt Weetfalen, Pol. Of this there was a second 
edition, of which only one copy is now known, in the 
possession of the Dnc d'Aremberg, printed at Delf in 
Hollaait, In den gxddsn pot, by Heynrick Eckert Van 
Homberck, 1498, 4to. 

{*) PubUshed by Rodwell, New Bond.street>.18a2, 8vo. 
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It seems, after all, most natural to suppose the existence of an aboriginal game of 
hand-ball in this, such as we find to have existed in almost every other country from China 
to Peru; played by parties of one, two, or more on each side, opposed to each other, and 
perhaps separated by some rude line, over which the ball must pa.s8; and upon this, as 
the rose upon the briar, the French game, with its jmesse and subtleties, came to be grafted, 
when our kings took, and brought over to England, so many other things that were French. 
This Tiew seems to be borne out by many allusions in our early writers. The author of 
a MS. in Trinity College, Oxford, written in the fourteenth century, and containing the life 
of Saint Cuthbert (No. Ivii.), says of him that when he was young, "^ phyde atte halle 
wQy ike children that his feUowes were " ; and Fitzstephen, who wrote iu the thirteenth century, 
speaking of the London schoolboys, says : " Annually upon Shrove Tuesday, they go into 
the fields immediately after dinner, and play at the celebrated game of ball ** (lusum pilce 
celebrem; Stephanides de Lvdis), Much diversity of opinion has arisen as to the kind of 
game played by these boys ; but Strutt appears to be quite justified in rendering it Tumd-hall, 
in the absence of any indication by Fitzstephen to the contrary. Had an instrument been 
used, it would almost certainly have been mentioned. 

In the Close Eoll, 39 Edward HE., m. 23 (1365), we find the first restrictive Act passed in 
England, like so many that were passed in France at various dates, against Tennis and othor 
games. Here, however, there was more show of reason for such prohibitions of sports which 
tended in no way to improve the military strength of the nation, then a very important object, 
than in France, where such laws seem to have been almost wholly sumptuary. In England 
they were only partly so. The purpose of this first Act is clear ; it was intended to encourage 
the practice of archery, and discourage that of '' hand-ball, foot-ball, cockfighting, and other 
vain games," under severe penalties. Casting, or " putting " the stone, or bar of wood or 
iron, hockey (feocttiorwr), and golf (cambuca), were all included in the prohibited category of 
unprofitable sports. 

The next of these repressive statutes was enacted in 1389, Q) and partakes still more markedly 
of the character of '* class legislation." It regulates the pastimes of servants and labourers, 
allowing them the use of bows and arrows on Sundays and holidays, but forbidding them 
" idle games," such as Tennis, &c. 

We have seen (*) from a passage in Troylus and Cryseyde (circa 1380) that the use of the 
racket in England was in Chaucer's time so well known, at least in the circle for which he wrote, 
as to supply him with a familiar metaphor, which he used more than once, as an allusion which 
everybody woidd be sure to recognise ; and we must not lose sight of its antiquity because it is 
not mentioned in the prohibitions of 1365 and 1389. Though in use, certainly, in England in 
Chaucer's time, the racket was still an expensive implement, a luxury which none but the 
wealthy could afford to possess ; and it was, therefore, needless to forbid its use to the poorer 
classes. 

The interdicted game is always, of course, mentioned in these statutes under a Latin name. 
Perhaps the first mention of it as Tennis occurs in a passage in Gower's Balade (circa 1400), 
" unto the worthy and noble Kynge Henry the fourth," the original MS. of which is in the 



0) 8e6 Appendix VIII. O P- «• 
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Buke of Sutherland's Library at Trentham, — ^printed in the Worhe$ of Oeoffray Chancer^Q) 
and reprinted in XSrrf^ Chaucer,(*) from which it is here quoted : — 

Of the tenniB to winne or lese a ohaoe 

May no life wete or that the bal be ronne, 
Al Btant in God what thing men shal pnrohaoe, 

Th' ende ia in hym or that it be begonne, 

Men aaine the wolle, when it ia well yaponne, 
Doth that the cloth ia atronge and profitable, 
And ellia it maye neyir be durable. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry V. occurred the memorable incident, which is best 
known by the passage in Shakspere's Henry F., O in which, the French Ambassadors having 
brought the young king ''a tun of treasure" from the Dauphin, Henry asks, — 

What treaanre, nncle P 

Emeter. — Tennis-balla, my Uege. 

K, Henry, — ^We are glad, the Danphin ia ao pleaaant with na ; 
Hia preaent, and your paina, we thank yon for : 
When we haye matoh'd onr rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by GK>d*8 grace, play a aet, 
Shall strike hia father*a crown into the hazard : 
Tell him, he hath made a match with snch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be disturbed 
With chases.^ 

In the old play of The FamouB Victories of Henry the Fifth (^) upon which Shake- 
spere founded his play, the treaetMre is described as '' a guilded tunne of Tennis balles and a 
carpet ;" but the terms set and hcusard are not to be found there. 

Mr. Lukin thought that " in this instance, as in a multitude of others, our illustrious poet 
transferred the customs of his own age to the period intended to be represented in his drama." 
On the other hand, Mr. Travers *' prefers to think that Shakspere, who, it will be acknowledged, 
knew more than any man that ever lived, was historically right, and had access to authorities, 
both oral and written, of which we are ignorant." (^ Now, it is certain that Tennis was 
played, and that rackets were used, in the time of Henry V. ; but whether chases were 
marked and a hazard invented, and to which of our hazards that hazard would answer, aiB 
questions which we cannot solve, and which doubtless never troubled "sweet Will" for one 
single moment. He described the game as he and his contemporaries knew it ; that is aU he 
aimed at. 

The incident is first mentioned by Thomas Otterboume, who lived at the time when it 
happened ; and he tells us that 

Eodem anno in Qnadrageaima, rege eziatente apnd Kenilworth, Karlolna, regia Franoomm filina, Balphinna 
vocatna, miait pilas Pariaiania ad Indendnm cnm pneria. Cni rex Anglomm reacripait, dicena, se in brevi 
pilas miaanmm Londoniarnm, qnibna terreret & confunderet sua tecta. {Duo rerum AngUcarum Seriptorea 
veteres, Ed. Heame, Oxon. 1732, 8yo., vol. i., p. 274.) 



(») Fol. 1532, fol. 377, 2nd col., v. 4. 

O Fol. Lond. 1721, p. 542, Ist col., T. 7. 

(3) 1600, 4to., act L, ac. 2. 

(^) So alao in The Coimte$$e of Pembroke's Arcadia, 



p. 269 b.) " Then Fortune (as if ahe had made chases 
inow of the one aide of that blooddy Teniscoort) went 
of the other aide of the line." 
(S) 1698, 4to. 



by Sir Philip Sidney. (Lond. 1590, 8vo., chap. 8, {^) Treatise on Tennis, Hobart Town, 1875. 
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A similar acooimt is to be found in The BatUe of A^ncawif a MS. first published in Sir 
H. Nicolas' history of that event, and supposed to be by Lydgate, the ''Monk of Bery," 
SsBC. zv. Q), in which the King's reply ends thus : 

My gonnyi ahaU lyn ap on yis grene 
For yej sluJl pUj, with luurflBie 
A game at tynes, as j wane 
Wot se right well y* yne it was 
Gloria tibi Trinitaa. 

Carton, in his continuation of Higden's Polycronicon, printed in 1482, calls these pilae 
ParUianis ''tenyse" (in later editions ''tenys) balles/' the name, probably, by which English 
readers would most readily recognise them. Hall, in his Chronicle, 1548 (*), says: "The 
I>olphyn thynkyng Kyng Henry to be geven still to suche plaies and lyght folies as he 
exercised and used before the lyme that he was exalted to the croune, sent to hym a tunne of 
tennis balles to plaie with, as who saied that he could better skil of tennis then of warre." 

HoHnshed, Shakspere's faYourite chronicler, from whom he gathered most of his historical 
matter, simply relates (*) that : 

IVlulest in the Lente season the Eyng laye at Eenilworth, there eame to him fro Charles, Dolphin of Framioe, 
the Frenohe Kings eldest sonne, oertayne Ambassadonrs, that bronghte with fhem a barreU of Paris balles, 
which they presented to hym for a token from their maister, whiohe presente was taken in verie iU parte, as 
sent in soome, to signifie, that it was more mete for the Kyng to passe the tjme with snche childish exercise, 
than to attempte anye worthy ezi>Ioyte : wherefore the Kyng wrote to hym, that ere onght long, hee wonlde 
sonde to hym some London bailee, that should breaks and batter downe the roofes of his houses aboat hys eares. 

Here we see whence Shakspere drew the punning threat against '^all the courts of 
France," the foundation for which had been laid by Otterboume in the word tecta: and all the 
rest followed quite naturally. Michael Drayton in his poem, The BattaUe of AgincotMi (^), 
Tariee the Eing's answer slightly, thus ; 

. . . I'le send him Balls and Backets if I line, 
That they snch Backet shaU in Paris see, 
When oner lyne with Bandies I shaU drine. 
As that before the Set be fully done, 
France may (perhaps) into the Hazard mnne.(') 

This latter passage is remarkable, as offering one of the first examples of the double sense 
of raehety meaning hubhuh, as well as the implement used in Tennis ; and also as showing the 
early use of the word handy,(^) which we shall find recurring later in the history of the game. 



(1) HarL MS. 565, f. 102. 
P) Hen. v., p. xlL verwo, 
(») 1577, Fol., ToL2, f. 1168. 
{*) Lond. 1627, 8vo., p. 7. 

(*) A similar metaphor is used by J. Shirley in his 
Qcuneaier (1637, 4to., Act. iii. G. vefno), where the nephew 
(Young Barnacle) says : 

. ..." Do not thinke but I haye scene fire-Dakes 
afore now though I never talk'd on't, and Rackets too, 
though my man be a Coxcombe here, and balls of wild- 
fire, no dispraise to you." 



(') So Shakspere, too : — 

Well bandied both, a Set of wit well played : 

(Love*8 Xabowr Lost, Act. 5, So. 2.) 
And again, as using the word 8et : — 

Haye I not here the best cards for the game, 
To win this easy match, play'd for a crown. 
And shall I now giye o'er the yielded Set P 

{Kviig John, Act. 5, So. 2.) 
Perhaps, indeed, though I can find no evidence of this, 
some games of cards were reckoned by the Bet, as now 
by the rvhher \ or else there is a confusion of metaphors 
in this last passage. 
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Eennett, in his Complete Hidory of England Q)^ giyes a sunilar acooimt of the inddent ; 
and he is followed in this by subsequent historians. 

Meanwhile, without doubt, a rude sort of Tennis was much practised out of doors by the 
lower classes. One instance will suffice to illustrate this : it is taken from the answers of the 
Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of Exeter to the Mayor's Articles (1447) : (^) 

Art. 5. ^* Atte which tymes and in especiall in tyme of dyryne service, ungoodly ruled 

peple most custumabely yong peple of the saide ComminaJte within the 

saide doistre have exerdsed unlawfull games as the toppe, penny prykke 

and most atte tenys, by the which the walles of the saide Cloistre have 

defowled and the glas wyndowes all to brost, as it openly sheweth, contrarie 

to all good and goosUy godenesse, &c." 

During the troubled reign of Henry VI.,(*) Tennis had but little chance of flourishing ; and 

the game languished, while the Bed and White Boses disputed the crown between them. 

Towards the latter end of this reign, however, occurs the first of a number of singular entries (^) 

in the Begister of Accounts of the Ironmongers' Oompany, viz. : 

9th Ma/rch wnvij Hen, VI [1459] And at the iyme of the Aeoompt iher wu 
Ddyvered to the eeid Wa/rdeynsfor haXUe Utf- ij^ 

The next entry of the same nature is, 

lim payd to the preon of ihe eh/\fTche for ojfyving and tythe for owr tyme and v 
fffoee of bollya thereto tf 

Similar entries of payments and receipts occur throughout the Company's books, down to 
the 26th Henry Yin. (1585), of which the following are a few examples. 

Temp. Ed. IV. Beseeywid €f Boht Tooke for teneie haUes, iUi^ 

„ Bio. m. W^ Brwyth Oioith for a groeee of haUys mvi*- 

„ „ Byeha/rd Smythe of Newgatt oiiH* for H grosae haUeye H*- vtii'* 

„ Hen. Yin. W^ PoriUmght oio^ for John BanJeyn of Maldon in Eseemfbr 

WKgroeehaXUe, om^ 

„ „ Beeeeued of Bicha^'d Orey ^ Soger Andrew for haUe sold 

vnto themingrou, tmvi*- vUi^ 

„ „ Paid to Master P'her [one of tlie wazdens] when he schold 

offer the w^ peny of the haUe with hie grot^ 0m'> 

„ „ lim. Be of Maystree hentley of the tennye play for a yea/re 

[1685] m^ 

It is, no doubt, Tery strange that the Oompany of Ironmongers should at any time have 
sold Tennis-balls ; but the fact is indisputable, and confirmed by a great number of entries. 



O 1706, PoL, Tol. i, p. 814. 

(^ BhilUngford*§ Lettere. Edited by Stuart A. Moore, 
F.S. A . Printed for the Camden Sooiety. London, 1871 . 
p. 101. 

(') Beetriotions on Tennii were etfll enforced in tlua 
reign. In the MS. Town-aooonnts of the Corporation of 
Lydd, Kent, is an entry (1456-8) : <* Paid to a man, 
crying that the waohes [was] to be kepte by the see 
Bide, and that that no man ehulde play at the tenyst 
Id." : and in the Summary of these aoooimts we are 



told that " Proclamations are made against tennie and 
dice-playing, to indnoe the yonth of the town to torn 
to bow and arrows and other manlier recreations '* 
(Appendix to 5th Report on Historical MSS., pp. 516, 
521). 

Similar payments are recorded (pp. 523, 526) in 
1462-3 and 1477-8, during the ensuing reign of Edward 
IV. 

(^) Bee Appendix IX. for a complete list of these 
most curious entries. 
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like those above quoted. It lias oTen giyen rise to the conjecture that these balls were at 
one time made of vnm. In the village chnrch of Elf ord, five miles from Lichfield and four from 
Tamworth, (^) there is a monument, " under an arch of which is the eldest son [of Sir John 
Stanley and Maud Ardeme], a child with curled hair, and in a long gown, recumbent ; one 
hand points to his ear ; the other holds a ball, the imf ortunate instrument of his death ; on 
which was inscribed, Uhi dolor ibi digitus *\^) On the monument in the wall on the south side of 
the chanoel, under the figure of the man in armour (the father), is this inscription: Iohannis 
Stajtlbt, Militis, quondam Doxnri i>b Ptfb, Oltvtoh Oaxptillb, Elfobd, bt Statfoldb, 
BT HTTJiTs Caktuablb BT cAPBLLiB ruNDATOBis, A.D. 1474. It has becu Suggested that the 
£atal ball in this case might have been of iron ; but this is not necessaiy, in order to account for 
a mortal injury ; an ordinary Tennis-ball, striking a child with force on the temple, would be 
likely enough to cause death. 

The question still remains, — ^why did the Ironmongers sell baUs? To this the only 
plausible answer seems to be, that they themselyes had a Tennis-court, for which they 
made balls so weU that these were in demand with players in other Courts. In a list of 
their buildings, found in their volume of Court-minutes, 1541, there are comprised, — ''A 
great hall, great chamber, kitchen, counting-house, buttery, court-chamber, UtUe square behind 
the counHng-houae, yard, garden," &c. In that litUe equa/re they may haye played Tennis, as it 
was played in many similar indosures. 

I find, however, in a list of Tennis-courts with their measurements, which I owe to the 
kindness of Lord Leconfield, copied as it is from the book of the clerk of the works at Petworth, 
1615, that in that year there was a Court, " 69 foote longe, 17 foote broade, amd 17 fooie <md ^ 
hiegh^ in Fanehwrch strede." Now, it seems no unreasonable stretch of probability, to suppose 
that this Court existed at the same time, or before the earliest entries quoted from the 
Ironmongers' Company's books; that it belonged to that Company, which has been settled 
in Fenchurch-street for nearly five hundred years ; and was let to Mr. Bentley in 1585. At all 
events, it is certain that they made and sold Tennis-balls as early as 1459 ; and it is possible 
that they made and sold them even earlier than that, but the books, which might have proved 
this, are unfortunately no longer to be found. 

The fact, however, of the manufacture existing in England, and extending probably far 
beyond the custom enjoyed by the Ironmongers' Company, accounts for the feeling, preva- 
lent at that time, and very strongly opposed to the introduction of foreign-made balls. 
This was manifested in a Petition (') in which it was represented that '' the Kynge's true Liege 
people. Artificers, Handcrafiy men and women," and others, had been ** gretely empoveiyshed, 
and grevously hurt and hyndred of their wor[l]dely encreace and daily livyng, by the grete 
multitude of dyvers Chaffares and wares perteyning to their craftes and occupations," being 
brought into the market from abroad ; and the petitioners, therefore, " pray the !Kyng to enacte 
and establish" that no such merchandize be brought into England for the future, ** that is to 
sey, eny WoUen Bonettes, Tenys Balles . . ." <Sbc. 



C) Deaoribed in the Bev. Stebbing Shaw's History 
and AntigwUifes of Staffordshire, Fol. 1798, vol. i., 
p. 384 (oorreoied and emended by 8. Pipe-Wolferatani 
1821, Br. Mns.) 



O This was engraved for the above work from a 
drawing by Ur. Pennant, the monnment being at that 
time hidden by a pew. 

(') Botoli Pari. 8 Ai 4 Ed. IV. voL v., pp. 501-7. 
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Edward IV., who ha43 been described as brave, handsome, and good-humoured in the 
society of his friends and dependants, seems to have been at the same time a selfish, cmel, and 
revengeful man, devoted to the pursuit of his own pleasures, and incapable of doing anything 
for the good of the people. We cannot be surprised to find, under such a ruler, constantly 
repeated interdictions of Tennis and other popular games. His example was followed (}) by the 
civic authorities, studious of imitating the Court ; but there may have been some justice in for- 
bidding violent games within the limits of the city, where flying balls, bowls, and truncheons may 
easily have interfered with safety and comfort in streets which were crowded even in those days. 

When Henry VIE. came to the throne, good king as he was, and fond of Tennis, which had 
had no charm for crook-back Gloucester, he continued these interdictions of the popular 
games. (*) 

Like many of the French rulers, who forbade Tennis to all their subjects except their 
courtiers and associates with as great severity as this, and yet practised it con amare in the 
society of the favoured few, Henry VII. seems to have been himself far from indifferent to the 
charms of the game. That he frequently played, is proved by many entries in books still 
preserved in the Eecord Office. In one of these, almost every page of which is signed by the 
King, and which is a book (») of the King's payments from 1 Oct. 11 Hen. 7 (1496) to 30 Sept. 

13 Hen. 7 (1497), occur the following items : 

At london. 
Tewesdaj & WedneedAj. 
Itm to Malvesj (*) for the Eings losae at the 

paniie(') (nc) Flay zij** 

Tewesday Wedeneeday 

thursday & Friday. 

Item to Hugh Denes A James braybrok for baUs 

at the tenes play iz*. 

atWindeso' atWIeombe. 

Sonday Monday tewesday Wedenesday, 

Itm for balls at the tenes play iij*. iiij'. 

Sonday Monday A tewesdaj. 

Item to Jaks Haate O for the tenes play z". 

Sonday Monday A Tewesday. 

Itm to Frannoee f or the Ebigs pley iif*. ziij*. iiij**. 

Sonday Monday & Tewesday 
Itm toJaks Hante for the tenes play zz^ 



zviij^ & xiz"* diebns 
April (12 Hen. 7) 

ziiijo die Jnly 
(12 Hen. 7) 



Txry* die Jnly 

(12 Hen. 7) 
zxz»«» die («) Ang. 
(13 Hen. 7) 
iij<». iuj«. v«». (•) diebns 
Septembris (18 Hen. 7) 
xmo^ xi»«, A xij">« (•) diebns 
Septembr (18 Hen. 7) 



(^) See Appendix X., and above, p. 58, note ('). 

(') iSee Appendix XI. 

(') Bonnd in yeUnm, and endorsed outside " Payments 
ziij^ Henzy yij," &c., and inside with black lead T B 
25342, and with red lead ^• 

{*) In another entry, '* plmo die January (18 Hen. 7)/' 
a payment is made " to Malnesy the Spaynyard in Be 
[ward] x«"; and again, "xix«»«, tx?, & xxi» diebns 
Beptr (14 Hen. 7), to Malneshede for bowles, iiij>." 
The name of " Petir Malyesey " ooonrs among those of 
the " Gromes of the chambre/' enumerated in a Doou- 
ment relating to the Household of Henry VUI., about 
the year 1520. (Rutlomd Papers, 1842, 8""% yi. p. 103.) 

(*) Evidently a clerioal error for paume. 

(«) The King was at Woodstook on the 22nd of 
August, and at Burford on the 26th of September, 1497. 

(0 To this same person several other payments were 



made about the same time, whioh support the idea that 
the Court at Woodstock was built by him ; he seems 
also to have had much to do with tiie service of the 
King's pleasures. 

i2j«. iiijo. v*o. diebns Septembris (18 

Hen. 7). Item to 

Jaks Haute for beld- 

ingatWodstok x^. 

iijo. iiij^ & v^". diebns Decembr (18 

Hen. 7). Itm to 

Jakes Haute for the 

disguysing ziij". vi". viiij*. 

iij». iiij». A v*«. diebns M'oy (14 Hen. 

7). Itm to Jacques 

Haulte for the con- 

duyt at Wodestok... zz". 
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In another book Q) of the King's Payments, from 6 Jan« 18 Hen. 7 to 80 Sept. 15 Hen. 
7, we find the following : 



zij»^ die (^ Janiuur 

(13 Hen. 7) 

Txvf* die 

Jannar 

(13 Hen. 7) 

7j* die 

Jnny. 

(14 Hen. 7) 



Itmfor the "Kingn loose at tenee zziij*. iiij''. 

Sonday Monday tewesday at Westm' 
Wedeneeday thnrBday A Fryday 

Itm for the Kings losse at tones zij". 

Itm for losse (') of balls ther iij*. 

Sonday Monday tewesday at Shene 
Wedenesday and Thursday. 
Itm for the Kings losse at tenes Yiij* 



Finally, in a Book of the Eing's Payments from Oct. 1. 15 Hen. 7 to Oct. 1. 18 Hen. 7 (^), 
we find another payment to the Spaniard who has been mentioned before, viz. : 



ziS x]j<>, z]ij<>, jii^, Sonday Monday Tewesday Wedenesday, fto. 

ZT^, A Tzj**, diebns 

Jnly (15 Hen. 7) Itm to Malnes^ye for ijdd bailee (') 



TV? 



Of Tennis-courts at Woodstock(^, Wycombe, Sheen (^), and Westminster, no trace has 
suryived to the present day. 

The Oonrt at Windsor undoubtedly existed in the reign of Henry Vll. ; and it is figured 
in Norden's view, as still standing in his time. This view occurs in A description of Ue Honor 
of Windesor Namelie of the CasUe, Foreste, Ac. Taken amd performed by the perambtdoMon view and 
deUniaUon of John Norden In Anno 1607. This curious piece of MS. Topography is dedicated to 
The mo$t nUghtie and magnificent Prince Jamee L (^) PI. 14 is a facsimile of that part of Norden's 
view which shows the old Tennis-court lying within the walls of the citadel, and on the eastern side, 
just below the Keep. It has no roof ; one sees into it from the bird's-eye point of view taken by 
Norden, and can perceiye the black walls on two sides, at least. On the fioor is the rude sketch 
of a racket) with an indication of a few strings, diagonally stretched across Us how. The six 
symmetrically-placed spots on the floor may either represent balls, lying there accidentally in a 
regular order; or, more probably, perhaps, may mark the places usually occupied by the 
players, three on each side, who were called firsts second, and third (eelm gui jprimmt, secondait, 
ou Oer^aU). It is not easy to make out any pent-house or galleries ; but it appears, from the 
account which will be quoted in the next chapter, that there was some such accommodation for 
spectators, and that of no mean character. The appearance of the line, or cord (for net there is 
none), is very peculiar ; it is markedly depressed in the middle, and, although it has almost the 
look of a post-and-rail running across the Court, it is probably a line, with weights, or 
fringe, attached to it by cords, to keep it steady and of uniform height. Outside, on the right, 
runs the catered way, leading up to the Keep. 



(^) Similarly boond in yellain, endorsed ontside " Solos 
ziij« H. Tij."»/' and inside with black lead T B 25348, 

and with red lead ^'• 

(^) The King was at '* Shene " Dec. 18, 1497. 

('} This shows that the Conrt in which he played was 
not oovered ; or, at least, the windows were not protected 
by nets. The Windsor Conrt {8ee Plate 14) was un- 
ooTered. 

i*) Boond in TeUom and endorsed ** The . . Uenderof 



this booh ia . . , after the Beeogwisanees and ohligacionSf 
H. Vij« " T E, 25844 ^• 

(') ijdd, probably, stands for 2 dozen. The King was 
at Winchester on Sept. 11, 1499. 

(') This will be mentioned later, A.D. 1634. 

(7) This is probably the same as the Ck)ort at 
Biohmond, of which we shall hear something a little 
later, page 64. 

(») Harl. MS. 3749 (Br. Mas.). 
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This old TemuB-courty still unroofed, is aUo seen in a drawing bj W. Hollar, in the 
Ashmolean MSS., of the Upper Ward of Windsor Castle towards the west Hollar was 
employed bj Ashmole to illustrate his work on the ''Order of the Garter/' published in 1672 ; 
and, probably, also to make drawings for the history of Windsor, which he intended to compile. 
Three of those drawings, of which that here mentioned is one, not engrayed for the '' Order of 
the Qarter," remain among the MSS. of Ashmole. We may, therefore, conclude that this 
Ck>urt was still standing in 1672. 

When Philip Archduke of Austria, by right of his wife Joana, daughter of Isabella of 
Castile, became king of that country, he left the Netherlands in the beginning of 1506 (New 
Style), to take possession of his throne. The weather, howcTer, was unfavourable, and he was 
compelled to seek shelter in the Port of Falmouih.Q Henry VIL, hearing that he was there, 
sent the Earl of Arundel and ''many more lords and knights" to attend him, and to bring 
him to Windsor, where he entertained him splendidly for many days, and whence he only 
allowed him to depart when he had succeeded in obtaining from him his signature to a very 
valuable treaty. Of the festivities on this occasion there exists a full and detailed account, by 
one who was evidently an eye-witness, in a MS. (*), which begins with these words : — 

" Memorandum that the xxxL of January w^ was one a Sattordaye in the yeare of our 
Lord 1505 and the 21 of our Soveraigne Lord Einge H. 7, his Highnes Beceaved the Kynge of 

Casteele at his Castell of Windesore in manore as folowethe " After several days 

spent in "hontynge" and other amusements, as well as two, "iiij and v*** daye of Peby. at 
Coimselle, bycause the wether was foule and Bained," we come to the following: "The 
Sattordaye the 7 of ffebruary the horse was bayted befor the Kynge and the Kynge of 
Casteele w^ bothe stood in Kyngs newe Tower w^ at that time was appoynted for the Kynge 
of Casteeles Lodgings, and after the horse was Bayted Bothe Kyngs wente to the Tennys 
playe and in the upper gallery theare was Layd ij Cushenes of Clothe of gold for the ij Kyngs 
and the Bome was honestely hanged w^ (blcmk in M8.) wheare played my Lord marques [of 
Dorset] the Lord Howard and two other knights togethere, and after the Kynge of Casteele 
had scene them play a whylle, he made partye w^ the Lord marques and then played the 
Kynge of Casteele with the Lord Marques of Dorset the Kynge Lookynge one them, but the 
Kynge of Castelle played w^ the Backete and gave the Lord Marques zv. and after that he 
had pled his pleasure and arrayed him self e agene it was almost nighte, and so bothe Kyngs 
Betomed agayne to their Lodginges." 

Without staying to notice the disgraceful " sport " of harae-haitingf common in those days, 
and provided here for the two kings' amusement as a matter of course, but which for sheer 
brutality might be said to " beat cock-fighting " — a pastime that has been favoured by more 
recent royalty, — ^we cannot but remark the description, given in the above recital, of the upper 
gallery, or room, furnished with some splendour for the reception of the kings ; and also the 
fact, occurring for the first time in history, of the hand and the racket being employed at the 
same time, and opposed to each other. This clearly appears from the special mention of " the 
Kynge of Casteele playing with the Backete," and, perhaps, conseqtienUy giving his opponent 
odds, "xv." Altogether this is an interesting and distinctive illustration of an era, — a 



(*) Or Weymouth. (^ Ckytton MS. VespaBian 0, xii., p. 281 veno, preaerred in the Br. MuBeam. 
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tnmmg-point in the history of Tennis, — ^when we find the hand still the usual implement of the 
"Rnglish players, and the racket chosen, as if from habit, by a foreigner, although he was to 
play with it against one who was provided with no other instrument than his baie hand, *^ in 
the year of our Lord 1605." 

In this reign we have the first record of Tennis at Oxford. At a View of Frcmk-pledge (}) 
held in the Ghuildhall, Oxon, May 16, 23 Hen. YIL (1508), <Uhe jury present that Michael 
Clowe, William Philips, Bic' Andrewes and Henry Busby kepe tenys playes," for which offence, 
being evidently unlicensed, they were each fined 6d. 

Shortly after the accession of Henry YTTT. to the throne, Edward Halle, or Hall, the 
learned author of The Vnion of the hoo nchle and iUuekate famdies of Lancaetre and YorJce,0 
tells us that in '' the ij yere of Kyng Henry the Viil. (1510), the Kynge thys iyme was moche 
entysed to playe at tennes and at dice, which appetite, certayn craftie persones about hym 
peroeyuynge, brought in Frenchmen and Lombardes, to make wagers with hym, and so he lost 
moch money, but when he perceyued their craf te, he exchuyd their compaignie, and let them 
go." He did not, however, give up playing Tennis on this account. In the Harl. MS. 
2284,0 we find the following: 

a». viii«. ii^ die Jumary. 

(4th Item.) Item Delyne'd by the 'Kinga oomaimdement to Hilton iij yerde qrto of blaoke Yelwete for 

a Tenee Cote for the Kings graoe. 
(5th Item.) Item Belyne'd to Hilton iij yerds qrto of blew Yelwete Delyue'd by the Kings cdmaunde- 

ment for a Tenes Cote for the King.(^) 

Sebastian Giustiniani (') describes him (1519) as '' extremely fond of Tennis, at which game 
it was the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing through a shirt of 
the finest texture. He gambled with the French hostages to the amoimt occasionally, it has 
been said, of from 600 to 800 ducats in a day.'' 

Further particulars of his expenses are found in Letters and PaperBy Foreign and Domestic, 
of the reign of HeM^ VIIL, Arranged cund Caiahgtied hy J. S. Brewer, M.A., yoI. iii., part 1, 
where the following entries occur : 



1519. 

B.O. (152.) 
p. 49. 

p. 51. 



Henxy Conrtenay Earl of Devon. 
" liber batellarin (P) eiponsamm onm oomite DeronijB, incipiente Hy*^ die Januarii, anno x. 

regni regis Heniioi yiii^." 

Jan. For my lord's costs on playing tennis at G^reenwioh with lord Bose and lord 28. 4d. 

18 Feb. For costs of tbe King's tennis oonrt at Biohmond when my lord played there 

with yonng Mr Care, 28. 8d. ; to yonng Oare for my lord's losses at tennis 8a. 

16 Feb. At the King's tennis oonrt with young Care 28. 8d. 



0) Frank-pledge [from (Fr.) Fra/ne, free, and pledge] 
signifies a pledge or surety for freemen. Every 
man over fourteen years of age, with a few excep- 
tions, had his sureties, who were bound to produce 
him when accused of crime or misdemeanour. The 
Sheriffs' Courts were occasionally called Vitus Franci 
Plegii (see T. Blount's Loao Dietionary and Olos- 
9ary). 

(*) BUok letter (first edit., 1542, unknown), 1548, Fol., 
fo. xl. veno. 



(») Inventory of Hen. VIII.'b Wardrobe, 1517 (New 
Style), fol. 81. 

(*) These coats were probably intended for the King to 
wear after playing, when heated with the exercise, and 
not during the game, as appears from the evidence of 
Gnistiniani, immediately following. 

(') Four Tea/rs at the Court of Hewry VIIL, Translated 
by Bawdon Brown, London, 1854, 8vo., 2 vols. (vol. i., 
p. 27) ; also in Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, Ac., 
edited by Bawdon Brown, Lond. 1867, 8vo. (vol.ii.,p. 557). 
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In the same, voL iii., part 2, 10 Hen. Vm. (1519) we find again : 

Half year's wages dne Ladj Day a®. 10 ... . Hen. Smith, for ceiling the great armoury hoiue at 
Greenwich, the Friar's wharf, the tennis court at Biohmond, and other places, 2001. 

Prior to the diflcoyerj of these entries, we knew nothing of a Tennis-cottrt at Biohmond ;(}) 
but, evidently, it not only existed, but was also a covered and ceiled Court. 

From the account given by Hall of the festivities in London when Henry entertained there 
the Emperor Charles V.(*) "The xiiij. yere of Kyng Henry the viij."(*) it appears that the 
Emperor, attended by the King, left the palace at Greenwich, on Friday, Jime 6, and 
proceeded towards London, where he was " lodged in the Black Friers in great royaltie. On 
Saterday the Kyng and the Emperor playd at tennice at the Bayne against the princes (aic) of 
Orenge and the Marques of Brandenborow(^) and on the Princes syde stopped the Erie of 
Deuonshyre and the lorde Edmond (') on the other syde, and they departed euen handes on 
both sydes after XI. games fully played." 

How these illustrious persons cotdd have left off after eleven games, without one side or the 
other having the advantage, it is difficult to understand. The writer of an article in the 
Edinburgh Review (No. 287), January, 1875, suggests that Strutt, who roughly quotes this 
passage, misread the Soman numerals ; but from the above literal transcript it is apparent that 
he did not do so. Hall very probably knew nothing of Tennis, and XI. may be an uncorrected 
misprint for XH. ; but the matter is unimportant, except as showing that they played and 
scored by games and not by eeU. By stopping it is probable that marking is meant : the stoppers 
marked the chase, or the point at which the ball stopped, or was stopped. The chases formerly 
were not marked at the second bound of the ball, but where its course was arrested, or ceased, 
at any point after the second bound ; a practice' borrowed from la tongue paume^ in which game 
it is still the rule. There wotdd be nothing unusual in this duty being performed by two 
noblemen of the Court, when the King and Emperor were the players. Another puzzle is the 
allusion to " the Bayne," (•) where the game was played. " Bayne " probably means here a 
Bath, as it did sometimes. (J) Thus it would appear that the antique custom of combining in 
one building the bath and the sphasristeriwn prevailed in England as late as 1522. 

There was still a Tennis-court in " Black Friers" in 1615, as appears from the list in the 
book kept by the clerk of the works at Petworth, to which I have before alluded ; and there is 
even now a trace of it in the name Tenms Courts applied to a place in Church Entry, out of 
Carter-lane (formerly Shoemaker-row), in the parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars. It is adjacent 
to a school called '' Joye's Charity," and belongs now to a tobacco-manufacturer. No one, of 
course, can say that this was the same Court in which Henry and Charles played, or even 
that it stood upon the same ground ; but neither conjecture would seem imreasonable. 



Q) This may have been the same as the Ck>iirt at 
Sheen, mentioned aboye, p. 61. 

(^ Erroneonsly called Maximilian by Stmtt, and by 
writers who haye followed him ; Maximilian died 1519. 

(') 1522, fol. Ixxzxyiij. verso, 

{*) Albert, Marqois at Brandenbnrg, created a Car- 
dinal in 1518. 

(*) This, probably, was the " Lord Edmonde Howarde" 
who, with twenty otiier Barons, formed part of the King's 



train of attendant nobles and gentlemen at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold {Butlcmd Pcupers, 1842, 4to., p. 45). 

(*) So again (among others), two chunbers and fonr 
beds were prepared at The Ba/yne " for themperonr and 
his retynne" {Rutland Papers, p. 91). 

(J) See Nares. Thns, for example, ''for the King 
shalbe arraied a bayn and he therin to be bayned" 
(Device for the Coronation of King Heniy YU., But- 
land Papers, p. 8). 
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Early in this reign, Wolsej had become lessee of Hampton Court, under the Prior of the 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Falling out of favour with the King, he 

surrendered the lease to Henry in 1526. On the suppression of the order, the fee of the 

jnanor became Tested in the Crown, to whom it has since continued annexed, except under 

Cromwell, who sold it, Jtdj 28, 1651, to John Phelps and others, creditors of the state. 

It was then valued thus : 

£ a. d. 

Manorial rights 21 7 9 

Total annual value of manor and demesne lands . . . 1,204 4 

Purchase money 10,765 19 9 

In the Court-rolls of 1654 John Phelps appears as lord of the manor ; in those of 1657 
Cromwell himself fills that position. 

Henry ViU., on gaining possession of the house, made large additions to it, finished the 
Qreat Hall, and, probably, built the Tennis-court. When he had become old, and too corpulent 
to follow the chase to any distance, he enclosed the park, and stocked it with game, so that he 
might kill his deer within easy reach of his palace ; but while he yet enjoyed youth and 
vigour, with all his rough coarseness and cruelty, he had a genuine love of exercise and games, 
including Tennis ; and it is far more likely that this Court should have been built by him 
than by the cardinal, who had his mind and time fully occupied with very different and more 
serious thoughts. It is even now evident that at least the upper, if not also the lower, part of 
the walls is of later date than what remains elsewhere of Wolsey's building at Hampton Court, 
but is yet anterior to Wren's alterations of the garden-front. Hollar, fortunately for us, 
sketched a view of this front, as Henry Vlll. finished it, and as it remained, ^though somewhat 
ruinous, xmtil the time of Wren. This drawing has been preserved by the engraving of J. Pye 
(made for the Society of Antiquaries), a large oblong folio, which shows the Tennis-court, with 
the covered passage by which, it is said, the King used to pass to it from his apartments. Of 
this portion of the view Plate 15 is a facsimile, and represents faithfully the very curious 
architecture of that old Court, with its oval windows and tiled roof. Altered in outward 
appearance, and, perhaps, even partly rebuilt, it is still in existence, — the only one of the 
ancient Courts, I believe, now extant in this country. 

Under Henry Viil., the palace of the Archbishop of York first became the palace of th^ 
King at Westminster, and expanded into that mass of houses which stretched away to St. 
James' Park. A gate-house, designed by Holbein, was built across what is now the open 
street; and a gallery connected the two places and overlooked a tilt-yard. "Beyond this 
gallerie," says Stow, Q) ''on the left hand is the garden or orchyard belonging to the saide White 
hall. On the right hand bee diners fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Cockepit, all 
built by King Henry the eight, and then one other arched gate with a way over it thwarting 
the streete from the Kinge's gardens to the said Parke." 

Henry built also the palace of St. James', on the site of a leper-hospital ; and here was another 
Tennis-court. It is, however, rather singular that no plan or other document, of any antiquity 



Q) 8uroa/y of L<mdon, 1598, 4to, p. 874. 

K 
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or authority, can be f oiiiid pointing out the site of this Court, which is frequently mentioned in 
historical papers, some of which will be presently quoted. 

All trace, however, is not lost of the old Whitehall Court. It is not easy to make this out 
in Balph Agas's map of 1591 ; (}) but it is shown pretty clearly in that of 1658 by Faithome. 
In John Norden's Speculum Briiannioe, 1593, 4to., is a plan of Westminster, to which is affixed 
a table, which includes " Tennies courtes," with the fig. 8 ; but, unfortunately, he has omitted 
to put the fig. 8 on the plan, so the indication in the table is valueless. This is extremely 
disappointing, as we might have expected very trustworthy data from so good an authority as 
Norden. The precise locality, however, of the Whitehall Court can, fortunately, be shown by 
a later plan ; but this must appear in its proper place. 

Eetuming to Henry Viil., we find some interesting details of his Tennis-playing in the 
Privy Purse Expencesfrom Nov. 1529 to Dec. 1532. (*) We there get an idea of the style of the 
King's play and betting, and the names of several of those with whom he played, and who 
usually won his money, apparently, without much difficulty. 

Aprill. Itm the iiij^ daye [1530] paied to maister Bajnton for bo modhe money 
by liim wonne of the EingB grace by betting at tennes when his graoe and 
m'knevet played ayenste m' Seymore z1t«. 

T. Aprill [1530] Itm the same day paied to my lorde of Booheford for thnae of 
maister Weston for iiij games whiche he wanne of the Kings grace at Tennes 
at iiij Angells (') a game Tj li. 

KoYembre [1530] Itm the vij*^ daye paied to Anthony Ejieyet for Tennes monay .. . i*. 

zij May [1531] Itm the same daye paied to Antony Ansley for the Kings graoe 

playing iij dayes at Tennys zz*. 

This Anthony Ansley was evidently the King's marker, or keeper of the Tennis-court, to 
whom this and other payments were made for the costs of the King's play, provision of balls, 
iic. In the Lansdowne MS. 737, an entry occurs of the date 

April 30 [1580] To Anthony of the Tennes play for the oostee at Tennes at Windsore 

and the More by the space of xj days iij li. xiij*. iiij'. 

Returning to the Privy Purse Eaepences, we find again, — 

XT Becembre [1531] Itm the same daye paied to ^ne that serred on the Kings side 

at Tennes, at hampton-conrte, in Bewarde t*. 

The above entry is exceedingly curious, as illustrating the manner of playing the game at 
that time. Not only was *' one " hired to serve on the King's side, but his name was not 
thought important enough to be recorded. This reminds us of PdUone, where the server 
(mandarino) is still rather a servant than a player engaged in the game. 

Deoembre [1531] Itm the zxrj daye paied to Anthony Ansley for oostes of Tennes 

playe for the space of yj dayes xl*. 

Feb. [1532] Itm the riij daye paied to Anthony Ansley for the costs at Tennes for 

iij dayes that is to say the yj the yij and the viij dayes of febmary xif. 

X Aprill [1532] Itm the same daye paied to the keper of the Swings Tennes playe for 

the costs at Tennes for iiij dayes xxYJ". viij^. 



Q) This is the date fixed by the latest anthorities. 
O Published by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1827. 



(') The angel was a gold coin, 7«. 6d. in yalue. The 
king, when this occurred, was at the More. (See p. 67.) 
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Aprill [1582] Itm the xx daye paied to my lorde of Boolieford for that he layed 

oatein the Texmes play by the Kings oommannde* Tijs. Tj^. 

Ootobre [1532] Itm the zzij^ daye of Ootobre paied to the CardynaU De larenno 
and Mouifi' le Qnyse for bo moohe money by the Kings g^^aoe lost onto them 
at Tennes in boleyn [bnUion] xlyj li. xiij*. iiif. 

This last was a considerable siiin to lose (= between 2002. and 800L, present value) at 
Tennis in 1532 ; but it is only one example among many of the King's laTisb expenditure. (^) 
With one more extract from the Privy Purse Expences, I leave that interesting book : — 

Deoembre [1532] Itm the zzix day paied to Ansley of the Tennes play for costs of 

balls yj iymee at Calays and Grenewiche xl>. 

Henrj appears to have taken Anslej, his marker, about with him, even as far as Calais, 
unable as he seems to have been to do without his Tennis regularly, or to find elsewhere a 
marker upon whom he could depend. The Tennis-court at Greenwich was part of the old 
palace called the Manor of Pleazaunce, which stood where the west wing of Greenwich Hospital 
stood afterwards. It was bxdlt originally by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. At his death, 
Edward lY. expended much money in enlarging and beautifying the palace, which he granted 
to Elizabeth his Queen. When it came into the possession of Henry VJLL, by her imprison- 
ment, he again extended the buildings and added a brick front, finished at the same time the 
tower in the Park begun by Duke Himiphrey, and built a convent for Grey Friars. 

Henry VLLL., bom and christened at Greenwich, had always a great partiality for it as a 
residence, and spared no expense to increase its magnificence. He resided there constantly, and 
neglected the palace at Eltham, which had been a favourite residence of his ancestors. In 
1527 he received the French Embassy at Greenwich(^), and in the same year he kept his 
Christmas here ''with revels, masks, disguisings, and banquets royall,"(') as he did again 
in 1533, O in 1537, and in 1543. {^) Of the river-front of this palace there is a view, engraved 
by Basire (from an old drawing) for the Society of Antiquaries, ob. fol. ; but no plan or view 
has been discovered, in which the Tennis-court is to be seen. That it existed can hardly be 
doubted, after reading the above extracts from the Privy Purse Eospencea ; and in an '' Inventory 
of Furniture in the Palace of Henry Vni.,"(*) under the heading " Stuffe and Implementes at 
Grenewiche in the chardge of Dowsing keaper of the house," we find '' In the closet next 
that Chamber (i.e., the King's Privy Chamber), — 

'' Firste, yij raokettes for the tennys," fto. 

The More, or Moore, mentioned above (April 5, 1530), in the Manor of Bickmersworth (or 
Bickmansworth) and Hundred of Cashio, was in ancient times part of the possessions of the 



{}) On the very same day the following entry oocnrs, 
wldoh, although unoonnected with Tennis, I oannot 
refrain from quoting : 

Ibn the same day paied to the kings 
owne hands whiche his grace loste 
at dyoe in Boleyn to the said Car- 
dynaU, my lorde of Korfolke, my 
lorde of Saffoike, and the great 
infL^atAT' [probably, of the house- 
hold] oxvj li. xiij«. iiij*. 



amounted to 1632. 6«. 8d., or, in our money, about 9401. ; 
and it appears that the Cardinal de Lorraine knew how 
to win the King's " Boleyn " as well at Dioe and Tennis 
as his Majesty's own oourtiers. The whole amount paid 
for his losses at Cards, Dioe, Tennis, and other games, 
with wagers, amounted in three years to nearly 3,2501., 
or, at the present value of money, 19»500L 

(?) Fidder, lAJe of WoUey, p. 405. 

(3) Stow's Annals, 4to., p. 886. 

(♦) Jfe., p. 946. 

(') Holinshed, toI. iii., 4to., p. 948. 



Thus the King's losses at play for one day, Oct. 22, 1582, | (*) Harl. MS. 1419 A. f . 54. 
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Abbey of St. Alban's. After passing tbrough yarioiis bands, it came into tbose of George Nevil, 
to wbom licence was granted by Henry YI. to enclose 600 acres of land. At bis disgrace 
in 1472, tbe manor came to tbe crown, and was granted to Jobn Yere, Earl of Oxford. 
It afterwards reverted to tbe crown, and seems to bave f aUen into tbe bands of Wolsey, at 
wbose disgrace it returned once more to tbe crown. It is provoking again, tbat tbere sbould be 
no view or plan sbowing tbe Tennis-court, wbicb undoubtedly existed at tbe Moore, and 
was used by Henry Vlll. 

Wbile ''bluff King Hal" tbus took bis exercise in tbese various Courts, and freely 
spent money from bis private purse, be did not, bowever, omit to forbid (^) bis subjects of 
tbe baser sort, wbo paid tbe rents tbat supplied tbat privy purse, to enjoy tbe pleasure of 
playing tbe games wbicb be played bimself witb bis courtiers and guests, or of betting on tbe 
results, as be was bimself so fond of doing. 

In tbe year 37 Hen. VJLLL. c. 7 (1545-6), it appears tbat tbese probibitions were removed ; 
or, at least, tbe six- weeks Sessions for trial of tbe offenders were abrogated; but we soon 
bear again of similar restrictions in tbe following reign. 

Bisbops in tbose days were not averse to tbe game, any more tban Sidonius Apollinaris (^) 
was in tbe fiftb century. Of Eidley we are told (') tbat " be was very obliging and very pious, 
witbout bypocrisy or monkisb austeriiy ; for very often be would sboot witb tbe bow or play at 
Tennis." (*) 

Tbe supposed sanctity of tbe royal palaces, meanwbile, is curiously illustrated by tbe 
severity of tbe sentences passed on tbose wbo were foxmd guilty of offending against it. One 
sucb instance is mentioned by Sir Eicbard Baker in bis Chronidey as follows : — 

'' On tbe lOtb of June, 1541, Sir Edmund Knevet of Norfolk, Knigbt, was arraigned before 
tbe officers of tbe Green Clotb for striking one master Oleer of Norfolk, witbin tbe Tennis 
Court of tbe King's House. Being found guilty, be bad judgment to lose bis rigbt band, 
and to forfeit all bis lands and goods." (') 

We now come to a time wben Tennis is more generally noticed tban before in tbe 
literature of tbe day. The BoJce named the Oovemowry deuised by Sir Tbomas Elyot Knyght (^ 
gives a good example of tbe estimation in wbicb tbis and otber games were tben beld by sucb grave 
persons as tbe autbor. '' % Tenyse," be says, " seldome used, and for a lyttel space, is a good 
exercise for yong menne, but it is more violente tban sbotynge, by reason tbat two menne 
do play. Wberfore neitber of tbem is at bis own libertee to measure tbe exercise. For ji tbe 
one stryke tbe balle barde, tbe otber tbat intendetb to receyue bym, is tban constrayned to use 
semblable vyolence, yf be wyll retoume tbe ball from wbens it came to bym. If it tryll fast 
on tbe grounde, and be entendetb to stoppe or yf it rebounde a great distaunce from bym, and 
be wold eftsones retume it, be can not tban kepe any measure in swiftnes of mocion. 

'* % Some menne wolde saie, tbat in mediocritee, wbycbe I baue soo mucbe praysed in 
sbootyng, wby sboulde not boulyng, claysbe pynnes, and koytyng, be as mucb commended. 



C) See Appendix XII. 

(^) See above, p. 2, and Appendix I. 

(') See Appendix XIII. 

(^) Among Bishops of onr own day, I>r. Wordsworth 
(St. Andrew's) and Lord Arthnr Herrey (Bath and 
Wells), who took their degrees, one at Oxford, the other 



at Cambridge, about the same year (1830), may be 
mentioned as keen Tennis-players in their day, if not 
still devotees of the game. 

(') He was, however, subsequently pardoned by the 
king : tee Appendix XIY. 

(8) Londini, An. 1546, 8vo., p. 82 b. 
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Venlj as for two the laste be to be utterly abiected of all noble menne in lyke wise f ooteballe, 
wherein is nothjng but beastely fury, and extreme violence, wherof procedeth hurte, and 
consequently rancour and malice do remayne with theym that be wounded. Wherfore it is to 
be put in perpetuall silence." 

The modem lovers of foot-ball will agree that the judgments here expressed savour rather 
of severity than of justice ; but the passage is valuable as giving once more the word " stoppe/' 
where the ball is said to '' tryU fast on the grounde." This would appear to show the con- 
tinuance of the custom of marking the chase, not at the point of the second bound of the ball, 
but at that at which it ceased to run, or was *' stopped," as has been already observed. 

Bepressive statutes, however, were still enacted, as mentioned above; of these one was 
passed Q) 1555-6, in which we see, carried a little further, the gradual approach made by 
the more recent of previous statutes to the character of modem legislation as to disorderly 
houses, intended as it is more for the protection than the oppression of orderly and law- 
abiding subjects. 

Maistre Estienne Perlin, a distinguished French ecclesiastic, who published in 1558 
a Description of England and ScoUcmd, (^) gives us therein an interesting picture of society 
as he saw it in this island. ''Whilst I remained in England," he says, ''there were 
garrisons all over the country. The people make good cheer, and dearly love junketting ; 
and you will see many rich taverns, and the tavern-keepers have commonly large purses, 
in which are three or four smaller ones, full of money ; whence you may gather that this 
country is very rich, and that people in trade gain more in one week than those in Germany or 
Spain do in a month ; for here you may commonly see artisans, such as hatters and joiners, 
playing at Tennis for a crown, which is not often seen elsewhere, particulary on a working day." 

In this comfortable and well-to-do country a plentiful supply of balls must have been 
necessary to keep the hatters, joiners, and others, merrily employed in the Tennis-courts ; and, 
accordingly, it seems that the home manufacture was insufficient and was largely supple- 
mented from abroad. In a curious State Paper (') an account is given of the value of certain 
necessary and unnecessary wares brought into the port of London, the excess of which 
was considered prejudicial to the Bealm. Some of the articles are unusual, viz., hahies 
(i,e. dolls) value 178Z. Ss. 4d, ; " BdUes, voc. Tennys haUeay' 1,699Z. ; Cahage% and twmops, 
157Z. 16«. 8d. ; Gardes, 2,837Z. 10s. ; Eles, fresh and saU, 1,580L 13«. 4d, ; Iron, 19,559Z. 10«.," Ac. 

While the game was thus popular among the people, it did not f aU out of favour with 
the nobles. On the contrary, we find indications of its being as much practised as ever by 
members of the Court under the very eyes of Elizabeth herself, as she sat in the dedans. 
An amusing instance is given in a letter from Thomas Bandolphe to Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, dated March 81, 1565, "at Edenbourge," and preserved in another State Paper (^). 
It begins imperfectly, the first leaf being lost ; but it is easy to supply the words necessary 
to complete the sense, thus, — [I have it from this] "nobleman's mouthe that latlye the 
Dukes G. [of Norfolk] and my L. of L.[eicester] were playinge at tennes the Q. beholdinge 
of them, and my L. Eob. being verie hotte and swetinge tooke the Q. napken owte of her 



O £fee Appendix XV. 
(^ Ftois, 12mo., p. 18 b. 



(>) Bomefltio, 1559, No. 81. 
i*) Sootland, vol. x., No. 31 A. 
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hande and wyped his face, w^ the Ihike seinge saide that he was to sawcie and swhore y* he 
wolde laje his racket ypon his face. Here rpon rose a great treble and the Q. offendid 
sore w^ the Duke. Thjs tale is tolde by the Earle Atholl the same daje that Fowler came 
to thys towne w*"^ hys M" licence." This little anecdote gives us indeed a vivid picture of 
Coiui;-manners in Elizabeth's reign, and even in her presence. 

The game, however, was played by all classes : it even supplied John Heywoode with 
a proverb, "Thou hast striken the ball, under the line,"(^) for "you are mistaken." There 
were always, of course, those who thought it puerile and trivial, as, in the old Morality entitled 
New Cudotny first printed in 1753, Perverse Doctrine, in a derisive speech, is made to say : — 

" Give them that which is meete for them, a racket and a ball, 
Or some other trifle, to bnsy their heads withall ;" 

but the Tennis-players could well afford to laugh at such speeches, especially in the mouth 
of a character named by the author himself. Perverse Doctrine. 

These were the palmy days of Tennis; the game was universal. A person named 
(somewhat prematurely) John Gilpin, writing to Mr. Herle from Eouen, Oct. 24, 1580, (*) 
says '' The Earl of Westmoreland is here, and is daily playing Tennis with some Spaniards 
with whom he lodges." 

It was, in fact, the amusement, if not the occupation of all young men of any leisure or 
wealth. Thus, again, we find the young Henry Lord BerkeleyC) coming to London in the 
reign of Elizabeth, settling at Tower-hill, frequenting the Court, and spending his time '' at 
tenys, bowles," &c. 

The civic authorities, meanwhile, were not behind the legislature in forbidding Tennis 
among '^ unlawful games " practised to the detriment and neglect of " Artyllerie " or 
shooting (^). At the same time, however, or shortly afterwards, we find it warmly commended 
by Eichard Mulcaster (^) in the following passage, taken from a chapter devoted wholly to the 
Ball, hand-ball, foot-ball, and arm-ball (== Balloon, or Pallone) : — 

** The litle hand ball whether it be of some softer stuffe, and vsed by the hand alone, or of 
some harder, and used with the rackette, whether by tennice play with an other, or against 
a wall alone, to exercise the bodie with both the handes, in euerie kinde of motion, that 
cbncemeth any, or all the other exercises, is generally noted, to be one of the best exercises 
and the greatest preseruatios of health." 

During this season of prosperity, it is liot surprising that the privilege of keeping 
Tennis-courts was eagerly sought after. Li the Domestic State Papers of 1592, October (P), 
is foimd a statement of "Beasons by Thos. Bedingfield, for moving Her Majesty to grant 
a licence for keeping certain houses in London and Westminster for playing at dice, cards, 
table-play, bowling, and tennis, and to grant the forfeiture of others that keep such houses or 



0) Woarkes, 4to., 1566. The fyrate parte, sig. E. ij. 
2nd line. 

O State Papers, Dom. Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 20. 

(') E»tr<icts of 8myth*$ Lives of the Berkeleys, from 
the Berkeley MSB,, by T. D. Fosbxooke, Lond. 1821, 4to., 
pp. 184, 185, 187, and 197. 

{*) Letter-book X.. folB. 213 b, 214, " Dnokett Maior." 

(') In a book called Positions Wherin Those Primitive 



CircumstaTices he J^Mirmned, which are necessarie for the 
Trammg vp of Children, by Biohard MTlcaeter, Lond. 
1581, 4to., p. 103. His having been Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors' School from 1561-1586, after having 
been also Master at St. Paul's, acoonnts for his writing 
on " The Training np of Children." He was a <* Plagoena 
Orbilins," according to Dr. Fuller {see Knight's Life of 
Dean CoUt, 1724). 
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places, and use such plays contrary to statute." The petitioner proceeds to say ** She has power 
to grant such licences; the number of houses is at present very great, and many are kept 
by persons to whose houses the honester sort will not resort, whereby the worst sort haye 
greater liberty to do evil; it is therefore meet to reduce the number, appoint good order, 
and forbid from such places those who are not fit to play. By these means deceitful playing 
may be suppressed, many young gentlemen kept from spoil, many poor men driven from 
unlawful exercises to live upon lawful labour, much other wickedness reformed, and the 
ancient exercise of shooting, now greatly decayed, be reyived." Shooting comes up here 
again, like a forlorn hope, to clench the argument for a monopoly. The document, however, 
is otherwise interesting as telling us of the 'Wery great number" of gaming-houses and 
Tennis-courts at that time existing in London and Westminster; the result of their being 
crowded by poor, needy, and unscrupulous players being that "the honester sort" avoided 
them. The petition goes on to " request that the sole licence for a certain number of years 
be granted to Bedingfield and his deputies, to keep such houses within the city, 4&c., for 
all persons of good fame to resort to " ; with a proviso '* limiting the number of such houses, 
and forbidding any bowling alley or tennis court to be kept in Westminster " : again " that 
no man play in the forenoon of any Sabbath day, or during evening and morning prayers 
on holydays ; that no swearing or blasphemy be suffered in any such places, but the offenders 
sharply admonished, and if that will not serve, banished from the housed, and no af^ys 
suffered without complaint to the magistrates :" also that " Bedingfield's deputies shall 
become bound not to behave contrary to the true intent of the licence, nor suffer any 
falsehood, guile, or deceit, in any of the games played in such houses :" and that " none 
but noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, or such as shall be entered in the Book of Subsidies, 
at lOZ. in land or goods, shall be suffered to play within any such houses." 

If Bedingfield got his licence, which there is no reason for doubting, he had his hands 
full. To manage all the Tennis-courts and gaming-houses of London and Westminster, 
then " a very great number," to exclude all those who were " not fit to play," and to prevent 
those who might play from using any '' falsehood, guile, or deceit," and from ''swearing 
or blasphemy," was no light task. 

An easier place, but not so profitable, was that mentioned in the same series. May 31, 1597, 
as given by a "Grant to John Hartgell, on surrender of Bob. Bery, of the portership of 
Ludlow Castle, and of the tennis play there; fee 42. a year, to be taken out of the issues, 
fines, &Q.y assessed before Her Majesty's Council of the Marches of Wales." We see by this 
that Ludlow, too, had its Tennis-court ; but the Kidory of LudlowQ) mentions no such building. 

An allusion to the ordinary tavern-brawl, of the sort which was to be prevented by one 
of the provisions of Bedingfield's licence, is found in the speech of Polonius : — Q) 

1 know the gentleman ; 
I saw liim yesterday, or t'other day, 
Or then, or then ; with snoh, or snoh ; and, as yon say. 
There was he gaming ;(') there overtook in his ronse ; 
There falling oat at tennis. 

Q) Bj Thomas Wright, Ludlow, 8vo., 1822. I (^ So again, " Th^ say he is a brave fellow, will play 

O HamUt, 1603, Aot ii, So. 1. | his 5000 crowns at tennis, dance, court ladies, and one 
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Tlie degree of rcBpectabilitj, demanded from 'the frequenters of tlie Courts by a 
lOZ. qualification in that same licence, has a parallel in the quasi-sumptuary test, which is 
implied in the speech of Prince Henry to Poins: — Q) 

"Whskt a disgraoe is to me, to remember thy name ? or to know thy name to-morrow P or to take note how many 
pair of silk stockinet thon hast ; viz. these, and those that were the peach-eolonr'd ones P or to bear the inTontozy 
of thy shirts ; as, one for snperflnity, and one other for nse f — ^bnt that, the tennis-oonrt-keeper knows better than 
I ; for it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thon keepest not raoket there.(^ 

In Mtich ado about Nothing (^) we find that the same substance was commonly used in 
the composition of balls which we have had occasion to remark in the French history of 
the game ;(*) for, when Don Pedro asks, '^ Hath any man seen him at the barber's P " Claudio 
answers, " No ; but the barber's man hath been seen with him ; and the old ornament of 
his cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls." 

A parallel passage occurs in A wonderful, strange, amd miraculoua astrological Prognosti- 
caMon for this year of ov/r Lord 1691, written by Nashe, in ridicule of Bichard Harvey ; 
" they may sell their haire by the pound, to stufie tennice balles." Again, in Bam AUey 
or Merry Tricks, 1611 : *' thy beard shall serve to stuff those balls by which I get me heat 
* at tennice " : and in Z%6 OenUe Craft, 1600 : '* He'll shave it off, and stuffe tenice balls 
with it." (*) Prom all this it is tolerably clear, not only that tennis-balls were commonly 
stuffed with hair, but also that that fact was generally known. 

These same balls supplied the poets of that age with many a simile. Thus in Pericles (^) 

■ 

we find : — 

A man whom both the waters and the wind. 
In that vast tennis-conrt, hath made the ball 
For them to play npon, entreats yon pity him. 

So, again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book Y. : ''in such a shadow, &c., mankind lives that 
neither they know how to foresee, nor what to f eare ; and are, like tenis bals, tossed by 
the racket of the higher powers." (7) 



that hath fought single oombats,' '-Hipoken of the Cardinal 
(Webster, l>atches$ of Malfey, 1623, 4to., Act i., So. 1). 

P. Holland, in his PhtraUtie of Friends (London, 1603, 
Fol., Pluta/rch, fol. 285, 20) has a passage which is very 
similar to t^e speech of Polonins, qnoted above : '* It 
they have but drank onoe together at the tareme, or 
met in the tennis conrt, or els turned into a tabling house, 
and plaied at dice and haizard one with the other " ; which 
fairly illustrates the kind of aoquaintanoe usually so 
made. The same writcnr, however, in another place 
{Ibid Opiwiona of Philosophers, fol. 839, 30) borrows a 
more serious figure from the game : " But the voice 
stirreth and hitteth against smooth and polished solid 
places, by which it is broken and sent baoke againe, in 
manner as we do see a tennis ball when it is smitten 
upon a wal." 

(0 E&nry IV,, 2nd Part, Act ii.. So. 2, ent^. Stat. 
Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. 

(^ So also ! "I ha' cause to weep : I trust gentlemen 
holland shirts, and th^ sweat 'em out at Tennis ; and no 
restitution, no restitution" {Northward Hoe, by T. 
Dekker, and J. Webster, 1607, 4to. Act iv.. So. 3) ; and 

again : — " He courts ladies and sometimes 

Tenters so f arre upon the vertue of his i>omander, that he 
dares tell 'hem, how many shirts he has sweat at t&rmis 



that weeke, but wisely conceales so many dosen of bals hee 
is on the score" (Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Act. 
ii., So. i., Ed». 1616-1640). Another illustration of 
Tennis-costume is given by the latter writer in 
Epicosne, or the Silent Woman, Act i., Sc. i. : — " This 
fellow waits on him, now, in tennis-court socks, or 
slippers sol'd with wool." Decker (or Dekker), again, 
in his GvVs Hom-Booke, 1609, reprinted Bristol, 1812, 
4to. p. Ill, mentions the Tennis-court as a plaoe where 
young gallants *' published " their clothes ; i.e. allowed 
them to be publicly seen and admired. 

(S) 1600, Act iii., So. 2. 

I*) See above, p. 11. 

(^) So also Decker's GuU*sHom4>ooh, repzint of 1812, 
pp. 86, 126. 

(«) Act u., Sc. 1, ent^. Stat. Hall 1608 ; printed 1609. 

C) So also, " And those 4 garrisons issuing forth, at 
such conyenient times as they shall have intelligence or 
espiall upon the enemy, will so driye him from one side 
to another, and tennis him amongst them, that he shall 
find no where safe " (Ed. Spencer, A view of the State of 
Ireland, 1633, reprinted 1860, Dublin, CoUectifm of 
Tracts a/nd Treatises, vol. i., p. 521). I belieye that this 
is the one solitary instance of the word tennis used as a 
verb by an English author. 
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That this author was himself a Tennis-player appears from a remarkable passage in 
his life :— O 

**In this freedome of heart being one day at Tennis, a peer of this realm, (•) bom 
great, greater by alliance, and superlative in the prince's favour, abruptly came into 
the Tennis-courc ; and speaking out of these three paramount authorities, he forgot to 
entreat that, which he could not legally command. When by the encounter of a steady 
object, finding unrespectiveness in himself — ^though a great lord— not respected by this 
princely spirit, he grew to expostulate more roughly. The returns of which stile comming 
still from an understanding heart that knew what was due to it self, and what it ought to 
others, seemed ... to provoke in yeelding. Whereby, the lesse amazement or confusion of 
thoughts he stirred up in Sir Philip, the more shadowes this great lord's own mind was possessed 
with : till at last with rage — ^which is euer ill-disciplin'd — ^he commands them to depart the 
Court. To this Sir Philip temperately answers ; that, if his lordship had been pleased to 
express desire in nulder characters, perchance he might have led out those that he should 
now find would not be driuen out with any scourge or fury. This answer — like a bellows — 
blowing up the sparks of excess already kindled, made my lord scornfully call Sir Philip by the 
name of * puppy.' " The French Commissioners are mentioned as present, " in those private 
galleries, whose windows looked into the Tennis-court." 

Sidney immediately gave the lie to the ** great lord," who afterwards sent him a challenge ; 
but the Queen interfered and prevented their meeting. 

While on this part of the history, I may refer to one more passage from Shakspere, 
which is important as showing the belief, still entertained, that the game was " taken from the 
French." In King Henry VIII, (') Sir Thomas Lovell says : — 

They mnst either 
(For BO ran the oonditions,) leave these remnants 
Of fool and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining therennto, (as fights, and fireworks ; 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Oat of a foreign wisdom,) renooncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings, 
Short blister'd breeches, (^) and those types of travel, 
And understand again like honest men ; 
Or pack to their old playfellows, 

Sarcastic allusion is also made by Nash to the partiality of "the OaUi OaUinacei, or 
cocking French swarme " . . . . for " the prescript lawes of Tennis or Balone (which is most 
of their gentlemen's chief e liuelihoodes)," &c. (^) 

Philip Stubbes(*) condemns " Tennisse, and such like exercises, as Furta Offieioea, a certaine 



. Q) Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke's Worlcs^ vol. iv. 1870, 
p. 65 (Fuller Worthies* Library). See ahoabove, p. 56, n.(^) . 

(^ Mentioned by Motley as being the Earl of Oxford. 
(UwUed Netherlands, 1860, vol. i., p. 860). 

(») 1601, Act i.. So. 3. 

(*) " Blistered breeches" i.e., breeches puffed, swelled 
out like blisters: some editors read bolster*df but the 



meaning is the same. This was done in the same way 
as the Tennis-balls were stuffed, — with hair (see Becker's 
OulVs Horn-book again, Ed°. of 1812, p. 86). 

(') Lenten Stuffe, London, 1599, 4to., p. 24. 

(") In his ATiatomie of Abtues, 2d Ed**., Lond., Aug. 
1583, 8vo., p. 112. The first edition, publ<*. May, 1583, 
is not in the British Museum. 
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kind of smootlie, deceiptf ull, and sleiglitie Tliefte, whereby many a one is spoiled of all that 
ever he hath, sometjmes of his life withall, yea, of bodie and soule for ever." This he deplores, 
from the religious point of view, because these games were particularly popular at Christmas. 

Tennis-balls were still imported largely from abroad, and we find the record of a petition, in 
the Burleigh Papers,(^) dated March 1, 1591, on the part of Hugh Williams and Bichard Kyd, 
for licence to make hand-balls and Tennis-balls, to the exclusion of these foreign-made balls, 
on several grouhds, viz., that 

1. they were a staple conmiodity of general manufacture, and, therefore, this licence would 

not interfere with any licence previously enjoyed by many other persons : 

2. balls were imported and sold at arbitrary and excessive prices : 

3. these were used only by gentlemen, and, therefore, in small quantities : 

4. the petitioners undertook to make them both better and cheaper, 

5. and in England, so employing many poor work-people ; 

6. and also to recoup the revenue by a tax. 

Among the grants to be found in the Domestic State Papers, 1580-1625, the following 
occurs Oct. 10, 1603 : " Orant by Queen Anne [Princess of Denmark, and wife of James I.] to 
Bobt. Cecil, Lord Cecil of Esingdon, of the Eeepership of Somerset House in the Strand 
[afterwards called Denmark House], with all orchards, walks, gardens, &c., reserving to John 
G-erard of London, surgeon and herbalist, the garden plot formerly leased to him; as alao 
to Bromfield the piece of ground demised to him for erection of a tennis court." This Court 
was soon afterwards built, and here we have the name of its builder, Bromfield ; we shall come 
upon another mention of it hereafter. 

Already(') we have seen a moderate commendation of the game in the BASIAIKON AOPON 
of James I., addressed to Tiie dea/rest Sonne, Henry the Prince, published in this same year 1603. 
It was, therefore, only natural that the British Solomon should do something towards keeping 
up the Courts in which his dearest Sonne was to play. Accordingly, we find in the Pell Becords, 
1604, 5th of September : *' By order, 2^ of September, 1604. To Andrew Kerwyn, paymaster 
of his BEighness's works, the sum of 2002., in prest, parcel of a more sum, limited by the said 
Privy Seal, towards the repair of the great Tennis-court, commonly called the Brake C) of 
Whitehall. By writ, dated Ist of July, 1603 [several similar payments secured upon the pre- 
emption of tin] .... 200 . . 0." 

In this, then, the old Court of Henry Vill., but now repaired and renovated, played Prince 
Henry, the estimable son of a bad father, '' the worthiest example of regal heirship since the heroic 
Black Prince." (^) His amusements were generally of a military character, but his greatest delight 
was in Tennis. The pursuits of '^ the English Marcellus " are thus described by M. de Boderie in 
a letter to France dated Oct. 31, 1606 : " He is a particular lover of horses, and what belongs to 
them, but is not fond of hunting ; and when he goes to it, it is rather for the pleasure of 
galloping than that which the dogs give him. He plays willingly enough at tennis, and at 



C) Lansdowne MSS. 69, fol. 55. 

O P. 54. 

(') Because built on a piece of ground so called: 



(See the appointment of H. Yilliers, below, ▲.!>. 
1689). 

{*) The CouH and Times of Jcmea I., 1848, 2 roU. 8vo., 
Pref . v. 
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another^ a Scots' diyersiou, yerj like mall [qu. golf P] ; but this always with persons older than 
himself, as if he despised those of his own age." His temper is said by his biographers to have 
been always mild and even. It appears, however, to have been more than once ruffled in the 
excitement of his favourite game of Tennis. He certainly bore Eobert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
anything but good will ; and, on one occasion, he is said to have struck, or offered to strike, h\m 
with his racket. Q) Godrington, in his life of Eobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the Prince's early 
companion, mentions another manifestation of his warmth of temper under similar provocation. 
Henry and the yoimg Earl were playing in the Tennis-court, when a dispute took place on some 
point in the game : Essex insisting on his rights, the Prince at last grew so angry as to call him 
the '' son of a traitor," in allusion to the fate of his father, the spoilt and murdered victim of 
Elizabeth. Essex, growing furious in his turn, struck the Prince on the head with his racket so 
severely as to draw blood. The King sent for the Earl, but on being acquainted with the real 
circumstances of the affair, dismissed him unpimished. James told the Prince that the boy 
who had just struck him would hereafter never be remiss in striking his enemies for him. This 
same Essex was afterwards the famous Parliamentary General. 

Another histonan tells us that '* His other exercises were dancing, leaping, and, in times of 
yeare fit for it, learning to swimme, at sometimes walking fast and farre, to accustome and 
enable himself to make a long march when time should require it ; but most of all at Tennis 
play, wherein, to speak the truth, which in all things I especially affect, he neither observed 
moderation nor what appertained to his dignity and person, continuing oftimes his play for the 
space of three or foure houres, and the same in his shirt, rather becoming an artesan than a 
Prince, who in things of that nature are onely to affect comelinesse, or rather a kind of care- 
lessnesse in shew, to make their activities seeme the more naturall, than a laborious and toiling 
industry "(»). 

Again, Prince Henry writes to Sir John Harington in 1609 : " My Otood Fellow, — I have here 
sent you certaine matters of anciente sorte, which I gathered by searche in a musty vellome 

booke in my Father's closet When I see you (and let that be shortlie) you will find 

me your better at Tennis and Pike. Good Fellow, I write your friend, Henry y(^) 

Of all the discreditable acts which tarnish the reputation of James I., the most 
infamous was his connection with the worthless adventurer Oarr, mentioned above, for 
whose sake he disgraced the Peerage by raising him to its honours, when he bestowed 
upon him the Yiscountcy of Rochester and Earldom of Somerset. Among those who 
enjoyed the reputation of sharing the favours of the beautiful and profligate Lady Essex 
was Prince Henry; and Rochester, being himself madly in love with her, is said to have 
so hated the Prince for this cause, that when the latter died after a short illness, and imder 
rather suspicious circimistances, the lookers-on were prompt to suspect poison as the means, 
and Bochester as the agent. Whatever was said or thought, the King took the most 
decisive method of screening his protege, by simply stopping all inquiry. Were it not for this 
conduct on the King's part, which seems to suggest that he also shrewdly suspected Carr (*) 



(*) Osborne, Beeret HUtory of James I., toI. i., 
p. 266. 

(^ Sir Cliarles ComwalliB, A Discourse of the Most 
lllustTious Prince Henry, 1626. 



(') Printed in the Introdnction to Letters to King 
James the Sixth, Edinb. 1835, by Sir P. Walker, for the 
Maitland Club. 

('*) In May, 1616, he was condemned for being acces- 
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to be guilty, — and he was likely to be well informed, — ^the Prince's death might be attributed 
to natural causes. In Anthony Weldon's Atdicus CoquinaruByQ) an account, perhaps some- 
what biassed, is given of the last illness of Henry, and of the events immediately preceding 
it, from which it appears that, '* being to meet the King at Bever in Nottinghamshire, .... 
There, and at other places, in all that Progress, He accustomed to FeasUng, Hunting, and other 
sports of Balloon and Tennis, with too much violence." Again, he ** Then removes to London, to 
8t. Jame*s contrary to all advise. And (with a spirit above his Indisposition) gives leave to his 
Physician to go to his own home. And so allowes Himselfe too much liberty, in accompanying 
the Palsgrave (^) and Count Henry of Nassaw, (who was come hither upon Fame to see him) 
in a great match at Tennis in His Shirt, that winter season, his looks then presaging sickness" 
His subsequent symptoms also seemed more like those of fever than of p<Hsoning : and so he 
died, (') Nov. 6, 1612, at the age of eighteen ; one of the noblest of Princely Tennis-players 
that England or the world has seen. 

Tennis in Ireland had also its brawls occasionally, as well as its pleasures. On the 
27th November, 1609, Lord Howth writes to the S[ing,(^) reporting that " some five months 
past, one Sir Boger Jones, the Lord Chancellor's son, and who is married to the daughter 
of Sir G^rrott Moore, in the presence of divers persons of good rank and fashion, termed 
him a coward." He goes on to add that he, "the 24th of this present month, came by 
chance to a tennis court, where Sir Boger Jones was with some company, and so soon as 
he perceived him enter, he presently called and drew his sword. He (Howth) was clasped 
up in the arms of one of Jones' company, while Jones proffered two thrusts at him, and had 
he not broken this same by good hap with a wan[d] he commonly carried in his hand, he 
was in danger to have been lost without drawing weapon or giving any occasion; but one 
of his men entertained some thrusts, by means whereof Sir Roger's sword was broken. 
Seeing the servant in danger, drew his sword to save him, and asked him [Jones] of the 
slanderous speeches he had reported. In this broil [Bamewell] a kinsman of his [Jones] 
was slain, by whom it is not known, but thought to be done by Sir Boger or his man." 

So much for Lord Howth's account of this affair : now follows a somewhat different version, 
written by Sir Arthur Chichester to Francis Annesley (*) : " On the 24th of this instant, 
whilst he [Chichester] was at Christchurch [Cathedral], Sir Boger Jones was at Tennis in a 
Court in St. Thomas' Street, of which it seems the Lord Howth had notice, for thither he 
repaired with some ten or twelve persons in his company and a cudgel in his hand, with 
purpose to have cudgelled him (as he himself confesses) if he did not deny some words with 
which he intended to charge him Dublin Castle, 30 November, 1609." 

This statement gives another complexion to the matter : and the t{;a7i[d] carried by Lord 
Howth, which seems to have been in reality a cudgel, lends it a tone of local colouring that 



Bory to the murder of Sir Thomas Oyerbnry, a crime 
in which he was involved with his oountess ; bnt they 
received the King's pardon. 

(>) London, 12mo., 1650, pp. 146, 147. 

(^) Frederic, Elector Palatine, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., and accepted the crown of 
Bohemia, which he afterwards lost, together with his 



hereditary dominions, Ob. Nov. 29, 1632 (Winwood'a 
MemoricUs, vol. iii., pp. 403-4, quoted by Granger.) 

(^) Deplored by Drummond of Hawthomden in hia 
Tea/rs on the Death of MceUades (the anagram of Miles 
a Deo, " assumed by the Prince in all his challengefi of 
a martial sort "). 

{*) 525 S. P. Ireland, vol. 227, 158. 

(«) 528 S. P. Ireland, vol. 227, 161. 
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raUier smacks of Donnjbrook than of Dublin. In both accounts, howerer, it is remarkable 
that the place where it all happened is mentioned as a, and not the, Tennis-conrt ; from 
which it is only fair to presume that there were then in Dublin more Courts than one. This 
Court was in St Thomas' Street, according to Sir Arthur Chichester, and in a map (}) of 
Dublin (1610) *' Tenniscourt Lane " is marked as lying between St. Thomas' Street and 
Ormond Qate. 

Further particidars of this, which seems to have been a most brutal outrage, are 
contained in a subsequent State Paper, 587, by the Lord Deputy and Council to the Priyy 
Council ; from which it appears that 

" Haying that moming (in all likeliHood) gotten notice tliat Sir Boger was in the tennis ooort, as he was 
aoonstomed often to be. Lord Howth attended [i.e., egp&cted] only with one servant, and knowing that plaoe 
being private, and time fit for sooh a purpose, most men being either at chnrbk or about their business in 
the oonrts of jnstice, thither his Lordship went with 10 or 12 followers, exceeding his nsnal number of 
attendante, where he entered with a cudgel in his hand, as it should seem, to have stricken Sir Boger 
therewith." .... The latter '* having newly left oS play and making himself ready to depart, had 
more leisure to look about him than otherwise being at play he could have had, who, seeing his Lordship 
and his followers thus enter, and being formerly acquainted with his threats, betook him very quickly to 
his sword, which he earnestly called for, and which was given him by his man; besides a gentleman there 
at play caught the Lord of Howith in his arms, and held him at the entrance into the court so that his 
f oHowers could not easUy come in that way, but they supplied that want so readily by leaping over the rail 
thereof (i.a., the battery of the gallery or dscUma) that one of them lighted a blow upon Sir Soger's sword, 
before it was fully out of the scabbard, and others plied him until it brake and divers blows after. The 
rest as they got over the rail, pressed upon him so fast, that he was driven to fall off to the other end of 
the court, ever as he went breaking their thruste with the broken part of his sword till he was gotten 
beyond Simon Barnwell, before-named, who endeavoured all he could to put them by, till in the end they 
came so thick that Barnwell himself was thrust through the body, whereof he soon died, and Sir Boger, 
through his clothes in three or four places, who, finding himself in that desperate estate, his sword broken, 
and Barnwell dead at his feet, said aloud, ' Fie, my Lord ! will you suffer me to be murdered P' The Lord 
of Howth then coming near him, willed them not to kill him, and thereupon two of them got within him 
(sic), and held him until his Lordship came and took him by the bosom, asking if he would now say that 
he was a coward ; Sir Boger answered, he neither would, nor ever did ; what he had said he would not deny, 
'That he was a valiant man among cowards.' The Lord of Howth said, that was all one, and therefore, 
with threate, willed him to kneel down, and ask him forgiveness, which he refusing, was last of all pressed 
to acknowledge his life to be in his hands, which Sir Boger said he could not deny. 'Then go thy ways,' 
said the Lord of Howth, striking him over the side of the face with the hilt of his rapier, *like a boy as 
thou art.' And so they parted. Thus much they have gathered, as well by the depositions of such as 
were eye-witnesses, as by a kind of consent of the parties' own speeches, which apparently shows what was 
intended from the beginning ; which being in itself so foul, and besides so offensive to many gentlemen 
then in this city, that were like enough to draw the same to further broils, they thought it the safest and 
fittest oourse to commit the Lord of Howth to the Castle. Enlarged him again upon bands, when they saw 
that things were somewhat settled, and that the coroner's inquest had found it but manslaughter. — Dublin Castle, 
3 December 1609." 

Tennis-courts were then no less in Ireland than in England (*) or abroad, the scenes of the 
disputes, wrangles, and reconciliations, — the sources of future hatred or friendship, — ^which are 



O Tennis-court-lane seems to be quite i>eculiar to 
this, the earliest known plan of Dublin, published by 
John Speed as a side-plan on his map of the Countie 
(? Province) of Leinster in his A.tlas of 1610. In all 
subsequent plans (known to me) the name of the lane 
is either omitted or changed to John-street, from the 
neighbouring Priory of St. John, marked as John*$ 
house on Speed's plan. There is also a passage called 



Tennis-court, conteining about ten houses, situated on 
the N. East of Trinity College in Townsend-street, 
opposite to the Lock Hospital. This, perhaps, belonged 
to a Court which was probably destroyed in the forma- 
tion of the western part of Great Brunswick-street 
(oiroa 1812). 

(^ « xhe next day I saw a relation of a quarrel under 
my [Lord Taa]ffe's hand between him and a Sootehman 
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always likely to arise where men engage in violent and exciting games, and when the blood is 
heated, and the spirit of emulation, if no worse passion, is aroused. 

In the same year in which the above-described fracas occurred in a Dublin Court, Decker 
published in London his Ovla Home-hooke, in which Q) this passage occurs : " If you be a 
courtier . . . discourse how often this Lady hath sent her coach for you : and how often 
you have sweat in the Tennis-court with that great Lord : for indeede the sweating together 
in France (I meane the society of Tennis) is a great argument of most deere afiEection 
even betweene noble men and Pesants."(^) To this the annotator [J. N(ott)] of the edition 
published at Bristol in 1812, 4to, appends the following note (p. 116) : " sweating together 
in France, &c., meaning in the tennis-court ; a part of the court, if I mistake not, was formerly 
called Fra/nce. I think I have met with the expression in some of our early writers, though 
I cannot immediately refer to it. This furnishes many an allusion to be found among the 
old play-wrights." 

I am, however, at a loss for any corroboration of this statement of the commentator, 
unless there be something of a double sense intended by Shakspere in the line already 
quoted on a former page from Henry F. (act i., sc. 2), 

We will, in, Frcmee, hj God's grace, play a set ; 

nor have I ever heard the name Fromce applied to any part of a Tennis-court. The passage 
from Decker, however, incidentally proves that the game was commonly and amicably played 
by nobles and peasants together, at the time when he wrote. H. Peacham, also, in his Qraphice^ 
or the most aimdent and excellent Art of BraAJoing wnd Limning^ (') says " and surely it can be 
no more disgrace to a great Lord to draw a faire Picture, than to cut his Hawkes meat, or 
play at Tennis with his page,'' from which it appears that the latter was then a usual custom. 

A strange case of suicide, illustrating very curiously the relations then existing between 
parent and son, is recorded in a letter (^) written by John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and dated "London, Fabuary 12 (1611 — 12) .... A son of the Bishop of 
Bristol [Dr. John Thomborough], his eldest, of nineteen or twenty years old, killed himself 
with a knife, to avoid the disgrace of breeching which his mother, or mother-in-law, (I know 
not whether) would need have put him to, for losing his money at Tennis." 

Another writer of that day, Gervase Markham, the author of Country Contentment3,{^) 
after singing the praises of archery and bowls, continues to the following effect: "Not 
inferior to these sports, either for health or action, are the Tenish and Baloone, the first 
being a pastime in close or open courts, striking little round balls too or fro, either with 
the palm of the hand, or with racket, the other a strong and moving sport in the open 
fields, with a great ball of double leather fild with winde, and driuen to and fro with the 
strength of a mans arme arm'd in a bracer of wood, either of which actions must bee learnt 
by the eye and practice, not by the eare or reading." Strutt(') says that " this last game 



of my acqnaintanoe, one Sir William Keith ; tbe dispute 
was only for three royals and a half at temUs,** Sept. 4 
(N.S.)» 1661. ThiBpasaagfe oconrsin a letter, dated Amiens, 
from Sir B.[iohard] N.[ewport] to Andrew [Newport] 
in Tol. iii. Trentha/m Hall MS 8., 5th Beport, p. 147. 
(1) Beprint of 1812, pp. 23 and 24. 



(2) Oomp. p. 71, n. ('). 
(^) London, 1612, 4to., p. 3. 
{*) Printed in the Court and Times of Ja/mea i, 
l^) London, 1615,4to.,fol. 109, oap. 8. 
(*) Mimners cmd Qustoms of theEngUsh, 1776, voL iii., 
p. 148. 
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[jHiUone] was of late years revived hj some Italians, and a yard for tliat purpose made 
at Pimlico; they called it tlie Olympic gameJ* The same game was again played, a few 
years ago, by Italians in Begent's F&rk. Q) 

Charles L, while yet Ihike of York, (*) began to play Tennis; and he seems to have 
preserved a fondness for i^ so long as he had youth and activity. In the PeU Records (') 
we find, under date December 6, 1610, '* By order, to John Webb, master of his Majesty's 
Tennis plays, the sum of 20Z. for his attendance in teaching the Duke of York to play at 
Tennis, now one whole year ended at Michaelmas last, 1610, and for furnishing him with 
balls, rackets, and other necessaries within the said year. By writ, dated 28th of November, 
1610 .... 20.0.0." 

A few years later, we find him still very keenly interested in the game. In the MSS. 
of the Rev. Francis Hopkinson, LL.D., Malvern Wells, Worcester, a miscellaneous collection, 
evidently a portion of the Exchequer documents dispersed inadvertently some years ago, 
the following memorandum occurs : " Sep. 16 [1619 (P)] Messenger to fetch Mr. Clemman 
to come to His Bighness next morning at St. James by 6, in the Tennis Court, to play the 
match with Sir Thomas Howard." (^) It has already been remarked(') that, unfortunately, 
no trace can be found of the St. James' Court, in which the young Prince played on 
this occasion. At the same time, however, we know that there wei^ fourteen Tennis-courts, 
beside that one, in London alone: this is proved by the list in the book, kept by the 
clerk of the works at Petworth (1615), to which allusion has been made above. (^) 
It is almost certain that the first Court at Petworth was built by the ninth Earl 
of Northumberland, who was suspected of complicity with Thomas Percy in the 
Gunpowder Plot. Among the many additions to the place that were made by him, 
there is little doubt that this was one: and it was natural that, with a view to making 
it as nearly perfect as possible, he should wish to have the dimensions of the chief Courts in 
London, which were accordingly taken and noted by his clerk of the works. It is believed 
that the Court at Petworth has been thrice moved, there being now two places known for 
many years to the workmen there by the name of " Tennis Crort (i.e.. Court) ; " the grand- 
fother of the present Lord Leconfield, probably, moved it to the place it occupied a few 
years ago, whence it has been once more removed recently to the place from whence he 
took it. The following is a faithful transcript of the (1615) Petworth list, only one clerical 
error being corrected: 



Whitehall nnooneiedO 
Tennis CoQxte 



{ 



Tennia Conrta in London, viz*. 

72 foote longe 
18 foote broade 
hiegh 



Whitel^coneredO 1^^^^ 
^^"^ (m foote hiegh 



Sommeraett house 



(83 foote longe 



Tennis oonrte (22^ foote broade 



Essex honse 
oonrte .... 



84 foote hmge 

22 foote broade 

21 foote heigh 

79 foote longe 

Fetter lane Oonrte -^19 foote broade 

18 foote heigh 

IHAAfAtifn'AAte (^ foote longe 

Fleetesteeete J^^ foote broade 

"^"^ (I7i foote hiegh 



I 

I 



(^) Bee above, p. 12, n. 

O Created Duke of Tork in 1604. 

(') Published in l8tue$ of the Exchequer, by Frederiok 
DeTon, Lond. 1886, 4to., p. 116. 



{*) Reports of Royal Commission on Hisiorieal M88. 
Appendix to 3rd Report, p. 265 (60). 

(*) P. 65. («) P. 59. 

(7) In the original the words covered and WMOvered 
are transposed by an obyions error. 
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Blaokfriers oourte 



Southampton tennis 
Conrte 



Gharterhoose tennis 



I 



75 foote longe 

20 foote broade 

19 foote hiegh 

78 foote longe 

20 foote broade 
19 foote hiegh 

81 foote longe 



n^«-i.^ -s 21i foote broade 

^^'^ ^20 foote heigh 



Powles ohaine 
tennis conrte 




foote longe 
foote broade 
foote heigh 



Abbohnroh lane 
tennis Conrte 



{ 



St. Lawrence Pontne 
tennis Conrte 




72 foote longe 
18 foote broade 
foote heigh 

foote longe 
foote broade 
footehiegh 

foote longe 
foote broade 
foote A \ hiegh 

CraohedfrUrs ('^. '~*f J.'»°S 



Eanohnrch streete 
tennis oonrte .... 




There is a place to this day called " Tennis-court/' on the south side of Holbom, in 
Northumberland-court, Old Southampton-buildings, the entrance to which is from Holbom, 
nearly opposite Graj's-inn-lane ; it is much built-up, and nothing remains of the old 
" Southampton tennis Oourte " but the naone. Of the Oourts in Fenchurch-street and 
Blackfriars mention has been already made,(^) as also of that at Denmark (or Somerset) 
House, for the erection of which a piece of ground was demised to a certain Bromfield.(') 
This latter appears, according to the hst, to have been an open Court, as no measure- 
ment of its height is given. It is included again in a grant (*) to the Queen in 
1743. The mansion is here called " Denmarke House," but it is the same which was called 
Somerset House (^) both before and after this date. 

The Stuarts had now introduced laxer ideas with regard to games and gambling; and, 
instead of prohibitions as in former reigns, we find given in 1620 (18 Jac. 1) to Clement 
Cotterell(*) **for the Term of his Life, sole Power and Authoritie to appoynt, assigne, 
nominate, and license such Persons as he shall think good to have maintain and keep, 
within the severall Places hereafter mentioned and not elsewhere, the severall nombers of 
Bowling Allies, Tennis Courts, and suchlike Places of Honest Recreation, as are likewise 
in theis Presentes hereafter particularly mentioned, sett down and appoynted .... 
videlicet .... within the said Citties of London and Westminster, and in any place 
or places within two miles of the said citties, fowerteene Tennis Courtes." Here we have a 
valuable confirmation of the accuracy and completeness of the Petworth list; but it is 
strange that the Court in St. James' Palace, of which we shall again find more mention 
presently, was (perhaps as a Boyal Court) not included in that list. (') 



(^) Pp. 59 and 64. 

(^ See above, p. 74. 

(») Appendix XVL 

{*) Or Strond-Honse. The oontinnators of Stow's 
Sv/rvey of London state that, on Shrove-Tneeday, 1616, 
Qneen Anne haying feasted King James at Somerset- 
Honse, he then changed its name, and appointed it to 
be henceforth called Denmark-Honse (p. 65) : see also 
Nichols' Prog, of K, James, yol. iii., p. 253. There 
is a Tennis-oonrt Lane marked (m. 59) on Ogilby 
and Morgan's large Map of London (1665-7), on the 
sonth side of Upper Thames Street, between Brickhill 
Lane and Friars Alley ; bnt the date of this Court can- 
not be fixed by any documents at present known to 
exist. The same may be said of another Court, which 
seems to have stood on the south side of King-street, 



Southwark, abutting on the old Marshalsea prison, and 
about 150 yards south of the site of the Old Tabard, or 
Talbot, Inn. The name of "Tennis Court" is still 
preserved there, on the house, No. 56. A comparison of 
Horwood's Flan of London (1799) with an earlier Mi^) 
(1769) shows that King^treet was made at some date 
between the two (P 1780), on the site of Axe and Bottle- 
yard, a cul-de-sac ; but whether the Court which gave 
its name to the present alley was buUt then or before, 
does not appear. 

(*) Thos. Bymer's Fcedera, vol. vii., pt. iii., p. 158. 

(^) It is possible, however, that this Court was not 
built before this time (as the date in the extract from 
the MS., quoted above, p. 79, is doubtfully 1619) ; or, 
if built, then decayed, perhaps, and not rebuilt till 
1620. This view is supported by the following passage 
in A Courtly Masque: Ths World tost at Tennis, by 
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It iSy however, a step in advance when we find Tennis and other games spoken of as 
'' Honest Becreation," a very different description to any used in earlier statutes. The 
present licence also gives leave ''to have Tnamtaine and keep play at Dice and Cardes in 
Forty Taverns or Ordinaries within the same citties, or two miles thereof, where the same 
Play may be most conveniently used for the honest and reasonable Becreation of good and 
civill People, whoe for their QuaUtie and Abilitie may lawfully use the Gkimes of Bowling, 
Tennis, Dice, Cardes, Tables, Nineholes, or omy other game hereafter to he invented" This 
gives a somewhat wide margin to the caterers for the amusement of " good and civill 
people" in 1620. 

It is quite clear that Charles L did not lose his love of Tennis on ascending the 
throne, but that he continued to play in the Court at St. James' Palace, where we have 
seen him already (1619) making an appointment for a match at six in the morning. On the 
6ih Nov., 1626,(^) a warrant was issued, to pay to Thos. Hooker, Keeper of the Tennis- 
court at St. James', a sum of 7981. 3s. 2<2., for provision of balls and other necessaries, and 
for "money lost unto him by his Majesty at Play.": and again, on June 8, 1627, an 
intimation to Lord Treasurer Marlborough of "his Majesty's pleasure that Hooker, the 
Tennis-court-keeper, be paid."(*) This probably refers to a later bill. (*) 

In the same series of Papers there is an interesting account of some "separate 
examinations" of witnesses, respecting the escape of A. della Yalle from the Gatehouse; 
in the course of one of which it appeared that "one Barsear, a French cook," who had 
been in the employment of Mr. Gibbons, who keeps "the Tennis-court in the Fields, unto 
whose house many noblemen resort there and eat," was suspected of having brought into 
the prison a collier's habit, in which della Yalle escaped, and that he had also gone away 
with him. This is the first mention of Gibbons' Tennis-court in Lincoln's Ttit> Fields, 
which afterwards, as a theatre, played a memorable part in the history of English Drama. 

An early mention of Tennis at Oxford has already been recorded. (^) That the game 
was fashionable there in the 17th centuiy appears clearly from a passage in Miero-coemo- 



J. MiddletoD and W. Bowleg, 1620, 4to., where, in the 
Induction, 

8t. JmiMi sayB, "Thoa never eaweet ngr new gaUerj 

and my Tennis-conrt, Biohmond. 
RicK No, but I heard of it, and from whenoe 

it oame too. 
8i. Jam. Why, from whenoe came it P 
Rich. Nay, lawfully deriyed, from the brick- 
kilna, as thon didst thyself." 

C) State Papers, Domestic, (2 Car. 1). 

(^ Minute, Conway's Letter-booh, p. 269. 

(') Another mention of the King's expenses for Tennis 
is dated 8th Not., 1643 :— *< Oeorcre Kirk master of His 
Majesty's robes, applies (to Parliament) for a pass for 
John Daintrey one of the grooms in the office to go to 
Oxford with his servant with 4 doxen of gloves which 
are much wanted by His Majesty, and 4 yds. of taby, 
2 ells and i of taifety to be a tenni8'9uit, and 2 pairs 
of garters and roses with silk buttons and other neoes- 
sazies lor ^"^V^wg up of the said snit." This applica- 
tion, though not mentioned in the Journals (of the 



House of Lords), is endorsed by the clerk "Ezped. ;" 
and from the minute-book we learn that, though in open 
arms against the King, Parliament allowed his master 
of the robes to send him a tennissu/it from London. 
The entry in the minute-book is, *' Ordered that John 
Daintrey shall have a pass to Oxon with a servant to 
carry down some things for the King's Majesty" 
(Appendix to 5th Beport of Boy. Comm. on Hist. MSS., 
pp. 2, 3, 113). The originals are the MSS. of the House 
of Lords, and are the minute>books, or rough manu- 
script journal, kept by one of the clerks of l£e House 
of Lords. There are also " personal notices of tiie King 
(Charles XL), his planting trees in St. James's Park, his 
tennvt-^lc^ng, and his bathing at Battersea " (5th 
Beport, p. 135). The original notices are in letters, 
written some mont}is before the Bestoration, to be found 
among the MSS. of the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham 
Hall, CO. Stafford. The particular letter referring to 
the King's Tennis^la/ying is not riven in this Beport, 
but only noticed in the introductory account of the 
Trentham MSS. 

(^) See above, p. 63. 
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grapMe (*) (character of " a meere young Oentleman of tlie Vniuersitie ") : " The two markes 
of his Senioritie, is the bare Veluet of his gowne, and his proficiencie at Tennis, where 
when hee can once plaj a Set, he is a Fresh-man no more/' 

The first mention of Tennis at Cambridge is found in the Diary <md Correspondence 
of Dr. John Worthington, (*) who writes, April 3, 1637 : " I had a dangerous blow on the 
eye in the Tennis-court (Cambridge), but I thank God, it was well again." It results from 
the size of the Tennis-ball, that injuries inflicted by it upon the eye are not generally 
destructive of that organ, which is shielded from so large an object by the bones of the 
cheek and brow. 

It is not easy to say in what Court (described as the Tennis-court) at Cambridge this 
accident could have happened. A little later, the positions of no less than six Courts at 
that TTniversity can be pointed out. 

Of Courts in other parts of the coxmtry, two are mentioned in one of the Lansdowne 
MSS., (') A BdcUion of a Short Suroey of 26 CounHea, hy a Captain a/nd a Ideutenant and am. 
Arunent of the Military Camp in Norwich, a.d. 1634. One was "A pleasant fayre Tennis- 
court," which, with " A delightf ull large bowling ground, newlie made ; curiously contriu'd 
Fish-Ponds, &c., made up another sweet little City," in the gardens of Sir Arthur Ingram, 
near York Minster. When Charles I. (*) took up his residence at York in 1641, he spent 
part of the time in this house, which stood on the site of the present deanery, gardens, 
<&c., adjoining the city-waUs. The second was at Woodstock, the existence of which was 
suspected (') from some accoimts of Henry YII.'s expenses, and the position of which 
is here fixed as being on that side of the house which faced the town. 

The sons of Charles I., meanwhile, followed him in his love of Tennis. Of the younger 
one, while still Duke of York, there is a portrait, of which Plate 16 is a fac-simile. It occurs 
in a book entitled ''The Tbtte Effigies of our most Illustrious Soyeraigne Lobd, Kiiro 

CHARLES QuBBNB MARY, with the rest of the Royall Progmie Printed at 

London for John Sweeting, at the signe of the Angell in Pope's Head Alley, 1641." 4to. 
This book is now extremely scarce. The portrait of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II., appears on page 7. He holds in his hand a racket with a very short handle and broad 
&>ce, etnmg diagonally, as rackets, to that date, seem to haye been usually strung. At his 
back is a part of the Court, perhaps the dedans, showing four equi-distant pillars. (') 
This gallery, unprotected by any net, is full of spectators. Aboye, again, is a balustrade, on 
which lean the figures of some more spectators ; and from this it is eyident that the 
Court was uncoyered, — ^perhaps, indeed, it was the open Court at WhitehalL On the 
prince's left, in the battery, a few inches below the opening of the gallery, or dedane, 
is a hole, apparently about a foot square ; and another, of similar size, is behind 
him on his right, one side of it being on the floor. This latter looks like the peHi irou. 



(}) Or a peeee of the world discovered, in essa/yes amd 
eharacter [By J. Earle, Fellow of Merton, Oxford, and 
afterwards Bishop of SaUsbury] Lond. 1628, 12»., 24. 

ffl Printed by the Chetham Society, 1847, tol. i., p. 5, 
from Harl. MS., 7045, p. 71. 

O Miscellaneous Historical Tracts, 218, ff. 820, 842 b. 



{*) T. Allen's History of the County of York, Lond. 
1828-81, 8 Tols., 4to., yoL i, p. 468. 

(') See aboye, pp. 60, 61. 

(*) Or posts. See the plan of the old Conrt in the 
Louyre, Plate 8, in which also the dedans has fonr poets, 
thongh not there quite eqni-distant. 
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described in Frencli Quarre Courts. On the opposite page are sixteen verses, headed 
'* Jacobus Dux Eboracensus " (sic), and the following lines, which occur among them, 
doubtless allude to Tennis : 



He hates dull idlenesse, and loves to bee 
In action, snoh as fits his high degree : 
He will be stirring in snoh Exerdse, 
As well becomes his yeares, and qnalitias. 

Then follows an account of his life, up to that date. G-ranger, in the course of his remarks 
on this print, sajs, '' It is neither a far-fetched, nor an over-strained metaphor, which I shall 
borrow from the print before me, and call James himself the tennis-haU of forhine. If we take 
a cursory view of his life, we shall find that he was seldom or never at rest." Q) 

In the first year of the Commonwealth, we hear again of the St. James' Tennis-court. 
In the State Papers (Domestic) there is a minute, dated Aug. 13, 1649, of Mr. Hooke's claim 
to the Tennis-court at St. James' House, referred to Mr. Martin, the Earl of Denbigh, 
Col. Ludlow, and Mr. Holland. In the same series, among the warrants issued by the Council 
of State, &c,, we find the reason of that claim and reference, in a peremptory order, July 27, 
1649, to John Hooke, keeper of the Tennis-court, St. James', to deliver up the key of the Court 
to Col. Thos. Pride, "to enable him to quarter his soldiers there." After this, no further 
trace of the Court can be found : it was, perhaps, converted into permanent lodgings for 
soldiers on guard, or into a sort of guard-house, or prison. (*) 

We have seen, from Norden's view of the old Court at Windsor, Plate 14, that it was usual 
to paint the interior faces of the waUs of Tennis-courts black in England, as it also was 
in Prance. That it continued to be so, is proved by a passage in An Antidote against Aiheisme(^), 



O A like figure is employed by J. Howell, in allusion 
to Frederick, Prince Eleotor Palatine, " a prince, who, 
by a hard destiny, became a tennis-ball a long while to 
the blind Qoddesse" {Dodona*8 Qrove^ or. The VocaU 
Forrest, 1644, 4to., p. 120) ; and by Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry, in his D^ence of True Liberty, 1655, p. 167 ; 
" As if a reasonable man were no more than a Tennis- 
ball, to be tossed to and fro by the Baoketts of the 
second causes." John Hewytt, D.D.-, usee a similar 
phrase : " thus like a tennijB-ball is poor man racketed 
from one temptation to another, till at last he hazard 
eternal roine ** (Nine Select Sermons, 1658, Lond., 8yo., 
p. 60). A doable meaning is, perhaps, attached here to 
the word hascbrd, as in the passage already quoted from 
Shakspere's Hewry V. Sir K. Digby also borrows an 
illustration from the game, which seems to have been 
now familiar to all from the highest to the lowest, in 
his Treatise of Bodies (At Paris, 1644, Fol. p. 100), 
where he says, " When a Tennis-ball is strucken by a 
Baokett, or an arrow is shott from a bow, we plainly 
see the causes of the motion : namely, the stringes ; 
which first yielding, and then returning with a greater 
oelerity, do cause the missiues to speed so fast to their 
appointed homes. As soon as the rackett, or bow- 
string, goe backe and leaue the ball or arrow ; why 
should not they presently fall straight downe to the 
ground F" and to this question he proceeds to give a 
reply, more or less satisfactory. So again, John Locke 
in his Essay ameeming Humane Understa/ndvng, 1690, 



Fol. (book ii. oh. xdi., § 9, p. 118), " A Tennis-ball, 
whether in Motion by the stroke of a Backet, or lying 
still at rest, is not by any one taken to be a free 
agent . . ." : and again (§ 11), speaking of conyul- 
sive motions {chorea Sandi Viti) . . . '* He is not 
at Liberty in this Action, but under as much Necessity 
of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-ball struck 
with a Backet." iSee also above, p. 72. Poets and drama- 
tists used the game unsparing]^ in this way: that we 
knew ; but they were more likely to see it frequently played 
than were men of grayer occupations, and to derive from 
it images for the expression of their ideas. Li 1656, 
for instance, appeared the first edition, now no longer 
known to be in existence, of Fortwne*s TentUs-haU ; or. 
The most eacellent History of Dorastus amd Fawnia, 
Refndred in DeUgh^l English verse, ^c, &t/ 8. S., Qewt. 
London. It was reprinted in 1672 with the above title, 
and again by J. O. Halliwell in 1859 ; and is a metrical 
version of the novel, Fandosto, the Trvwm/ph of Time, 
written by the celebrated Bobert Qreene in 1588, from 
which Shakspere took his Winter*s Tale, 

O There are two passages in the Trentham MSS. 
(Appendix to 5th Report on Historical M8S., pp. 152, 
166), which describes the seizure of various persons, in 
Bee. 1657, at the Comb-makers' ordinary, in churches, 
and in TenniS'Courts, and their committal to St. James', 
on suspicion of complicity in " a plot, and the Scottish 
King's intention to attempt something from abroad." 

(*) 1663, 8vo., p. 95. 
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by H. Moore, Fellow of Chrigt CoUedge in Cambridge; where, in speakiBg of the perfection of the 
arrangements of the human eye, nnder the guidance of Providence, the author says : ** The 
inside of the Uvea is black'd like the wals of a Tennis-conrt, that the rayes idling upon 
the Betina may not, by being rebonnded thence upon the TJyea, be returned from the Uvea 
upon the Eetina again, for such a repercussion would make the sight more confused." The 
blacking of Tennis-court-walls must have been the rule, when theological writers knew it 
so well as to employ it as a simile. 

A rude representation of a Tennis-court, — ^resembling, perhaps, as &r as it may be 
deemed truthful, one of the smaller Courts enumerated in the Petworth list, but very different, 
of course, from any of the great Boyal Courts more frequently mentioned in these Annals, — 
occurs in the Orlns 8enetuiUuin Pictu8(})j of Komensky, or Comenius; of which Plate 17 is 
a fac-simile. 

The explanation of this, on the opposite page, runs as follows : — 



(271) 



iff a TexmU-CoTirt, 1. 
lD(ti a BaU, 2. 

tolirf one t|rolsett, 
ottHaiiotlrtr Uitfti, 
9f nnwi it tadt Istti 

a Backet ; 3. 

anil fiat i$ t%i sytrt 
to f tiv t|efr lolrv 

A winde-ball 4. 

letog fHUti toil) air 
l8 meanf at a Yentil, 
i§ tof sen to aiiH f to 

to<t)theFi8t5. 

in t)e open ait. 



In BphoBTtsterio, 1, 
Inditur 
PiW, 2. 

quam alter mittit, 
alter ezoipit, 
A renuttit 
Betieulo; 8. 
idq; est Lasna 
Nobiliom 

ad odmotionem corporis. 
FoUU (pila magna) 4. 
adre diatenta 
ope EpistomUf 
sub dio 
Puffno 5. 
reverberator. 



The Dumerals in the above description correspond and refer to those in the plate. It will 
be observed that the rackets are strung diagonally , as in most of the instances already examined ; 
and, here, in addition, the strings seem to be taken round the wood of the bow, and not, as 
now, through it. The persons outside the Court are engaged in playing Balloon-ball, then not 
an uncommon game in England, as has been shown (') by a quotation from Gtervase Markham, 
1615. 

In the seventeenth century, but later than the Petworth list so often mentioned, there 
existed two Tennis-courts in, or about, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, which have frequently been 
confused. They, both of them, became theatres, and their histories may be given here, 
as briefly and clearly as is possible. Henry Eilligrew, having obtained a patent from 
Charles IE. to build a theatre, collected a company of actors from among those who had 
been dispersed at the breaking out of the civil wars ; and, until he could get his theatre 
in Drury Lane ready for their reception, he had plays for a time at the Bed Bull in 
St. John's-street ; but he afterwards converted Gibbons' Tennis-court in Bear-yard, Yere- 

Lond. (Jonr), 1658 (i.e. 1659 New Style). (>) See above, p. 78 ; and Ma also p. 76. 
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street, Clare Market, Little Lmcoln's-iim-Fields, into a temporary theatre. In this latter, 
to vliicb allnsion has already been made,(^) thej began their performanoes in 1660, the 
year of the restoration, under the direction of KiUigrew, and with the title of " King's 
Company." Here they continued to play dnring that, and the two succeeding years, and 
a part of 1668 ; they then removed to Drury Lane. How the Court was used from 1668 to 
1690 ('), does not appear, except that the poet Ogilby had a lottery of books held there in June, 
1668. In 1690 it was again in use for dramatic entertainments, and the Tennis-court was a 
second time cleared, and a theatre was erected within its walls. 

In the meantime, on the north side of Portugal-street, supposed to have been then known as 
Portugal Bow, was built another theatre, called the " Opera," where Handel gave many operas, 
or, more commonly, the " Ihike's," because the actors were swom-in by the Lord Chamberlain 
to serve the Duke of York. In 1662, Sir W. Davenant's company migrated from Salisbury 
Court to this theatre, near Lincoln*8-inn-Fields, which had also been previously a Tennis-court, 
and was converted by Sir W. Davenant. It opened with the operatic Siege of Ehades, on 
which occasion appropriate scenery may be said to have been first used on the English stage. 
Here also, March 1, 1662, was revived Shakspere's Borneo and Juliet; and female characters 
were first sustained by women. This company remained here until 1671, when they 
quitted it to return to the renovated theatre in Salisbury Court under the management 
of the son, Charles Davenant (the father being now dead), and of the famous Betterton, 
who had been Sir W. Davenant's first actor. 

The two companies afterwards came together at Drury Lane, but again fell apart ; and 
in 1695 the "Duke's" company, if its altered composition could still warrant the name, 
Betterton remaining at its head with Congreve for a partner, again opened the theatre 
in ''Little Lincoln's Inn Fields," which was rebuilt for the purpose, and is described as 
being in "the Tennis-court." CoUey Cibber(^) mentions it as ''but small and poorly 



Q) Bee aboTe, p. 81. 

(^ That in 1679 it was, probably, fltill nsed as a 
Tennifl-oonrt appears from the following passage in 
Shadweirs True WicUno (1679, 4to.), where 

Prig (" a oozoomb that never talks or thinks of any- 
thing bnt Dogs, Horses, Hunting, Hawking, Bowls, 
Tennis, and Qameing ; a Book, a most noisie Jookey") 
says (Act i., pp. 7, 8.) — . . . " Let's make a matoh at 
Tennis to-day. . . . How will that gentleman and you 
play with Bta/nmore, and I keep his backhand at CHh- 
boneeaf 

" Bell.— I do not know his Flay. 

" Prtjry.— We'll take a Biak of yon. 

" B0U.'No, yon shan't. 

'* Prigg.—Yon'T half fifteen better than I to a Qrain. 

" Stawn, — ^No, that he is not. 

" Prigg. — ^I nerer heard the like in my life ; gad, yon'll 
nerer let me make a reasonable match with yon ; yon 
beat Sharper at a Bisk, and he beats me ; what will 
Stanmore and yon give Maggot and me at White'haU, 
and play the best of yonr play ? hah. 

*' Toung Maggot, — ^I never play, I stay at home and 
wnte. 

" Prigg, — ^Pish, 'tis all one for that, we'll play with 
yon at a Bisk, and a fanlt, for twenty pound." 



In the same play this passage oooors, later on fAot ii., 
p. 28) :— 



(( 



Prig, — Methinks that old Song is very pretty > My 
Mistreee ie a TennU-BaU, Ac." 

And, again (Act iii., p. 44) : — 

** Ca/rloi. — I am for yon at Tennis. 

" Prig. — ^I'U give yon a bisk at Longs for ten ponnd." 

The " old song," to which an allnsion is made above, 
ooonrs in Merry Drollery Compleat, Lond., 1691, 8vo., 
p. 60, and is entitled '' The Character of a Mistris," in 
which the poet likens his mistress to a Tennis-ball, 
among other similes : — 

<* My mistress is a Tennis-ball, 

Compos'd of cotten fine ; 
EQie is often struck against the wall. 

And banded under-line ; 
Bnt if yon will her mind fulfill, 
Ton must pop her in the hasard still. Fa, la, la." 

Long'e was, of course, the Whitehall Court, mentioned 
a little later. 

C) Apology for his Ufe, 1756, 2 vols., 8vo., chap, iz., 
pp. 225-6. 
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fitted up, within the walls of a Tennis Quarree Court, which ia of the lesser sort:" and 
to these causes he ascribes its want of success. It is interesting to find this allusion 
to the Quarr^ Court, which must have been common in England, if we may judge by the 
recorded sizes of old Courts, though specific mention of it is rare; but it is not clear 
to which Tennis-court theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields this description belongs, nor to 
which it was that Betterton really returned. Most probably, it was to Gibbons' old 
Court, which, when Betterton had left it finally, was afterwards used as a carpenter's shop, then 
as a slaughter-house, &c. ; and was destroyed by fire, Sept. 17, 1809. It was originally, as 
a Tennis-court, under the direction of that Clement Cotterell, groom-porter to James L, of 
whose license we have had some extracts on a former page Q), The Portugal-street Court 
stood on the eastern end of the present burial-ground, just at the back of the College of 
Surgeons, and was subsequently the china-warehouse of Messrs. Spode and Copeland. 

It appears from the Lord Chamberlain's Books, now in the Becord Office, that on Dec. 24, 
1660, Mr. Long was appointed ''Marker in his Ma*^ Tennis Courts, on the death of Mr. 
Timothy Phesaunt " ; and on the 14th of the following January " John Dynan y* younger, after 
the Decease of John Dynan his ffather", was appointed "Backett Maker." Bobert Long 
continued to fill his office for nine years, and was paid for providing " Battellors long Paulims 
Shuttlecocks lynes Tennis shoes and also for his Expences and attendance in supervising the 
Workemen in his Ma^^ Tennis Court at Hampton Court " and elsewhere, and also for " the 
providing the long paulims after a rate of twenty pence the day the antient settlement when 
his Ma"* was prince," on March 14, 1661-2, and on other occasions, too numerous to quote here. 
About the same time occur several warrants for providing seats covered with velvet, cushions, 
and other necessaries for the Court at Hampton Court, where the King often played. (*) 

Charles II. does not, however, seem to have been content with the old Tennis-courts which 
he foTind at the Bestoration. As early as 1662 he set to work to build a new one at White- 
hall. C) Long, the marker, was sent down on two occasions to Hampton Court to take the 
dimensions of that old Court ; and he was paid, during a period of 572 days, from June 22, 
1662, to Dec. 25, 1663, for his services " in superviseinge & orderinge the workemen at the New 
tennis Court nere the Cockpitt." We may, therefore, take it for granted that this was a 
reproduction of the old Court at Hampton Court. 

In the Diary of Samuel Pepys, on July 26, 1662, that amusing author says : " Here I find 
that my Lord [Sandwich] hath lost the garden to his lodgings, and that it is turning into 
a tennis-court;" and in a Book of Warrcmte, 1660-3, during the Lord Chamberlainship of 
Edward Earl of Manchester, a warrant occurs, Dec. 30, 1662, " to provide and deliver to Capt. 
Cook, Master of his Ma**~ court at Whitehall .... two chayres(*) of two foot and an halfe 
wide in the seat one footstoole two velvett cushions, one velvett Carpett with gold fringe .... 



0) See p. 80. 

(^ A letter from Stephen Charlton to Sir B. Leveson 
(Tientham Hall MSS. — Appendix to 5th Report on 
Hist. M88.), dated Jan. 21, 1660-1, London, tells 
ns, *' The King is in yery good health and goes to 
Hampton Court often, and back again the same 
day, bat Tery private ; most of his exercise is the 
Tennis-oonrt in the morning, when he doth not ride 



abroad ; and when he doth ride abroad he is on horse- 
back by break of day, and most commonly back before 



noon. 



(3) This was commonly called Long's; see aboye, 
p. 85, n. ft. 

{*) A similar provision of black baize and two 
"chayres of estate*' was again made towards the end 
of 1663. 
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Curtajne cloathes for the Tennis Court sixty yards of each side in length and six yards of each 
side deepe in breadth, a oorde, and Tarpaulin to goe round the court on the outside and black 
Ba/es (baize) (^) for the ends of the Court." It was further arranged that Long should have 
his lodging in the same building, so that he might always be at hand when required for his 
attendance on the king : and, accordingly, a bed, bedding, and all necessaries were provided for 
him at the Tennis-court by a warrant dated March 26, 1668. 

All, howeyer, did not go quite smoothly with the building. On June 24, 1668, Pepys 
notes: "This day I observed the house, which I took to be the new Tennis-court, newly 
built next my Lord's lodgings, to be &llen down by the badness of the foundation or slight 
working, which my cozen Boger and his discontented party cry out upon, as an example how 
the Ejng's worke is done. It hath beaten down a good deal of my Lord's lodgings, and had 
like to have killed Mrs. Sarah, she having but newly gone out of it." The Court was, however 
eventually built, as appears from a document to be quoted ere long, by this said Captain 
Cooke, assisted by Long the marker: it stood on the piece of ground called the Brake, 
and is clearly shown in the Swrvey S Oround Plot of the Boyal Palace of WhUehdll A\D. 1680, 
Survey' d hy Jn*. Fisher, JDra/um and Published by G-. Vertue, An"". Dam. 1747.(') Of the part of 
this plan which includes the Tennis-court and some adjacent buildings, Plate 18 is a fac-simile. 
The Tennis-court is clearly shown here, and even the net, hanging in a curved line across it, is also 
indicated ; and the doore also, and a corridor at each end. The letters on the plan correspond 
with letters which are thus explained on a marginal table : t, Lodgings belonging to the Duke 
of Monmouth ; JT, Lodgings belonging to the Ihike of Ormond ; m, Countess of Castlemaine's 
kitchen ; n. Col. Darcy's ; o, S'. Philip Killigrew ; and p, Capt. Cooke. The latter, as Master 
of the Tennis-court, naturally had apartments adjacent to, and surrounding, it : and we may 
fairly suppose that the same rooms were occupied by succeeding masters. Of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's Lodgings more must be said presently. The Cock-pit, built, as we have seen, by 
Henry YUL, lay a little beyond, towards the north-west ; the Tilt-yard was eastwards, and its 
site is now partly covered by the Horse Guards. 

In this new Court, therefore, about the end of 1668, Charles 11. began to play. Pepys 
says (Dec. 28th), " walking through Whitehall, I heard the King was gone to play at Tennis, 
so I down to the new Tennis-court, and saw him and Sir Arthur Slingsby play against 
my Lord of Suffolke and my Lord Chesterfield. The EIng beat three, and lost two sets, 
they all, and he particularly, playing well, I thought." On the 4th of the following January 
(1664) the same writer went ** To the Tennis Court, and there saw the King play at tennis and 
others ; but to see how the King's play was extolled, without any cause at all, was a loathsome 
sight, though sometimes, indeed, he did play very well, and deserved to be commended : 
but such open flattery is beastly. Afterwards to St. James's Park, seeing people play at 
Pell Mell, &c. . . ," which seems to have been a relief to honest Pepys, who, in some 
respects at least, was too good for his time. On the 11th again, he went '^ to the Tennis 
Court till noon, and there saw several great matches played." 

On April 20, 1668, Pepys notes, " This day the little Duke of Monmouth was marryed at 
White Hall, in the King's chamber ; and to-night is a great supper and dancing at his lodgings. 



(*) See p. 86, n. {*). (-) Br. Mnseum flH, an ob. fol. plan. 
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near Cluuring Cross. I observed his coate [of arms] at the tail of his coach ; he gives the arms 
of England, Scotland, and France, quartered npon some other fields, but what it is that speaks 
his being a bastard I know not." For this august personage, after his marriage, a suitable 
lodging was to be found, in lieu of his former apartments ''near Charing Cross;*' and, 
accordingly, we find,(^) under date of June 1664, certain ^ charges in doing diuers Workes, in 
making lodgings in the old Tennis Court at Whitehall for y* Duke of Monmouth." (*) In July 
further ''Workes and Separations " were executed there, in external and internal fittmg, 
finishing, and painting.(') In the State Papers (^) occurs again a "warrant to pay to Hugh 
May, paymaster of the works . . , 3002. for repairs of the Duke .of Monmouth's lodgings, 
in the Tennis Court, near Westminster." The importance of all this to our present inquiry 
is, that it fixes the position of the old Tennis-court, built by Heniy VULL., converted by 
Charles 11. into lodgings for the Duke of Monmouth, and marked $ on the plan, Plate 18. (^) 

The Court at Hampton Court was not neglected meanwhile: canvas curtains, nets, <&c., 
were constantly supplied, showing that it was in frequent use, while the new Comrt at 
Whitehall was also in full play. (*) 

On Sept. 2, 1667, Pepys once more visits the latter Court : " From him," he says, " I 
went to see a great match at tennis, between Prince Rupert and one Captain Cooke [the 
master of the Court], against Bab May(^) and the elder Chichly; where the King was, 
and Court; and it seems they are the best players at tennis in the nation. But this puts 
me in mind of what I observed in the morning, that the King, playing at tennis, had a 
steele-yard carried to him, and I was told it was to weigh him after he had done playing ; 
and at noon Mr. Ashbumham told me that it is only the King's curiosity, which he usually 
hath of weighing himself before and after his play, to see how much he loses in weight 
by playing : and this day he lost 4^1b." 

On Nov. 29, 1669, " Bobert Long y* younger, marker at Tennis and keeper of y* Long 
Paulims in order without fEee" was appointed "to commence in ordinary with ffee upon 
y^ first avoydance or decease of his fEather " ; and he, accordingly, came " in wayting after 



C) Harl. MSS. 1618, fol. 224. 

O Carpenters, Flaisterere, Labourers, Mr Streeter 
** Serjant Paint^," a Locksmith, and a Master Glacier, 
were employed on the work, the oost of whioh then 
amounted to " Totall . . . clzil. Tij«. xd." 

(') The amount of the charge being Tiijl. zj«. iijd. 

{*) Domestic, vol. czzxri p. 38, 1665, Nov. 1. 

(*) In the same rich mine, from which I have alreadj 
qnoted {Stale Papers, Dom., 1650, May 81), we find, in 
a minute of the Day's Proceedings of the Council of 
State, an order to Mr. Carter, Surveyor-general, to 
finish the buildings he had begun, in lieu of some sheds 
pulled down, belonging to the Tennis-courts, ** for the 
better accommodation of Lord Grey." This, again, 
applies to the old Court at Whitehall. 

(<) ** His Majesty's only recreation as yet is at Tennis 
(at Whitehall) by 5 o'clock in the morning for an hour 
or two " (Letter from S. Charlton to Sir B. Leyeson, 
Trentham Hall MSS. Appendix to 5th Report on Hist. 
M88,), In the Lord Chamberlain's Wardrobe-accounts, 
there is " a warrant to provide A deliver unto Bob*. 
Long, his Ma**** Marker at Tennis, good A sufficient 
ourtaines ... A also good A sufficient netts, for his 



Ma*i«« Tennis Court at Whitehall, 20*1' day of Januaxj, 
1667-8 " : and again, on the same day " a warrant to 
pay unto Bobert Long his Ma***" Marker at Tennia 
A keeper of the Long paulmes the sum of forty-five 
pounds one shilling A three penc^ . . . for one yeare 
and a halfe from Midsum'. 1666 to Xmas 1667, at y« 
rate of twenty pence per diem." Bobert Long waa 
always in attendance also at Hampton Court when his 
services were required in the Tennis-court during the 
king's residence there. On these occasions, all hia 
expenses were charged; such as horse-hire, ^. The 
above was his unvarying salary from 1660 to 1669. In 
1664, however, an arrangement was made to pay over 
a portion of this salary to Thomas Berry, to whom he 
was indebted 2001. , until the claim was satisfied. 

(7) " Baptist May was privy purse to Charles n. and 
of singular service to him in his private pleasures. He 
was generally of the number of those select and facetious 
parties which enlivened the eyenings of the King in the 
apartments of his mistresses " (Chtuoger, vol. iy., p. 186) : 
see also Athen. Oxon, 2 vols. Fol., Lend., 1721, vol. 2, 
col. 1039 ; and Hie Continuation of Lord Clarendon's 
lAfe, Fol., Oxon., 1758, pp. 838, 355, 488, &c. 
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the aTOjdance of his ffather." Abundant evidence is here given of the continued use of 
the hngtte pcmlme^ which seems, in fact, not to have fallen out of fashion much before the 
present century. 

Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, in his Travels trough Englcund, During the 
reign of King Charlei the SeconA^Q) gives us, among his many graphic sketches of the time 
and its manners, the following record of Tennis in the country, in 1669 : '' After dinner 
the "King, with the Duke [of York] and Prince Bobert,(*) went on horseback, to a place at a 
little distance from Newmarket, and amused themselves with the game of tennis." Charles 
appears to have been very fond of it : not content with the old Court at Whitehall (the Brake, 
as it was called), he built a new Court there, as we have seen, and restored the old one at 
Hampton Court (') 

Piccadilly Hall, a very celebrated house, was built by Eobert Baker, in the '^ fields behind 
the Mews" leased to him by St. Martin's Parish, and sold by his widow to Col. Panton, 
who built Panton-square and Panton-street. Lord Clarendon (^) speaks of . '' Mr. Hyde 
going to a place called Piccadilly, which was a fair house for entertainment and gaming :" 
this house, with its gravel- walks and bowling-greens, extended from the comer of Windmill- 
street and the site of Panton-square, as shown on Porter and Faithome's Map, 1658. Sir 
John Suckling, the poet, was one of the habitues; and Aubrey(^) remembered Suckling's 
" sisters coming to the Peccadillo bowling-green, crying, for the feare he should lose all 
[their] portions." The house was pulled down about 1685: a Tennis-court at the back 
of it remained almost to our time ; and this will be mentioned presently. 

At the north-east end of the Haymarket stood the Ghtming-house, described by Garrard, 
in a letter to Lord Strafford in 1635, as " a new Spring Gardens, erected in the fields beyond 
the Mews." It was built by the Earl of Pembroke's barber, — Shaver's Hall, as it was 
usually called, — and it, too, had its Tennis-court, the walls of which are still standing on 
the south side of James-street, Haymarket. James-street runs below, and parallel with, Panton- 
street; and in this Court Charles, with his brother the Duke of York, used frequently to 
play their favourite game. There were, indeed, formerly two Courts here, but within 
the memory of "the oldest inhabitant" there has been no play in the second, which for 
some years was used for storing the scenery of the King's Theatre. The house, No. 17, 
at the south-western corner of James-street and the Haymarket, is said to be that through 
which the royal brothers used to pass on their way to the Tennis-court. Phil. Porter, a 
spendthrift of the Bestoration, laments his separation from the pleasures of London life. 



Q) Tranalated from the Italian mamasoript in the 
Lavrentiaii Library at Florence by Connt L. Magalottl 
(London, 1821, 4to., p. 208). 

(^ i.e.,Bnpert. 

(*) In a book of Warranta (Ld. Chamberlain's, B.O.), 
under date Aug. 16, 1672, p. 489, we find, " These are 
to oertify nnto yon his Ma^** pleasure that you proTide 

and detiyer unto Thomas Cook Esq'. Master of 

hiB Ma^' Tennis Courts such a proporoon of netts 
ourtaynee and lynes for his Ma**** tennis Court at 
Hampton Court as M' Cook shall inform y' Ifitv shall 
be neoeesary and oouTenient for his Ma**** service." 

By a similar warrant, " his Ma***' Bed Damask Tennis 
Court Bedd with all things thereunto belonging " was 



made over to the Duke of Monmouth in September 1673 ; 
and on April 24, 1674, *' his Ma*'«' field Bed which is at r 
Tennis Court, with all its furniture, was sent on board 
his Ma'**' yadit at Woolidge," to be returned after the 
completion of his Ma'*** voyage in his yacht. 

{*) History of the BebellUm, Oxon. 1849, 8vo., 7 vols., 
vol. i., p. 338 (161). 

(^) Letters vfritten hy Enwnent Persons in the 17th 
cmd ISth CentwrieSj to which are added Heame's 
Journey to Reading ^ etc., and Lives of Eminent Men 
from the Originals in the Bodleian Library and Ash- 
molean Miiseum, by John Aubrey, Esq., 3 vols., London. 
1813, 8vo., vol. ii., part ii., p. 545 (note) ILives tf 
Eminent Men']. 
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and expressly mentions this Court among tliem in his WU and DroUery ;(}) he says, in his 
FareweU, the Second Part : — 

Farewel my dearest Piooadilly, 

Notorious for great Dinners ; 
Oh what a Tennis-Conrt was there ! 

Alas ! Too good for Sinners. 

This capital old Court was only closed in 1866. With convenience of situation it united great 
excellence, not only in its proportions, but also in the materials of which it was built, the 
stone of the floor having, as tradition says, been specially brought from Ghermany.(*) It was 
a kind of hard sandstone, which took a good polish, and was very qmeh in play. The walls, 
faced with stucco, without being too rough, yet gave the ball off at a very different and 
preferable angle to that at which it rather glances than rebounds from the shining walls 
of later Courts. This peculiarity counterbalanced to a large extent the greater width of 
the Court, as compared with that of Paris, and of all the Courts built after that model; 
while, at the same time, it gave scope for freer play and facility for the beautiful and 
characteristic tennis-stroke, from corner to comer of the Court diagonally, instead of the 
straight drive, borrowed from the game of Backets, which is ugly in itself, and ineffective 
where short chases are the object. When the Court was closed, the floor was sold to Lord 
Warwick ; but, polished and worn, as it was, by the feet of players during nearly two centuries, 
scarcely a stone of it could be raised without being cracked, if not broken to pieces; so 
thin had it become. The building is now the warehouse of an army-clothier. The walls ore 
still standing ; and on that which faces the street, a carved tablet remains, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, James Stbeet, 1673. It is a pity that this old Court, dark as it was in winter, and with any 
other faults that it had, was allowed to become disused for Tennis ; and it is scarcely too much 
to say that, if a proper appeal had beefi made to them, English Tennis-players would have 
taken it into their own hands, and would have saved from profanation an interesting relic, 
which was, at the same time, an admirable Court. C) 

In 1675 (16 Car. 11., c. 7), an Act was passed, very different from the repressive statutes 
which we have noted in earlier reigns, and called ** An Acte against deceitf uU disorderly & 
excessive Ghiming." (*) 

Undoubtedly Charles 11. introduced a civilised and elegant mode of life into English 
society, which before was very rough and uncouth in its ways : but in some respects he carried 
this refinement too far, and scandalised such sober men as Evelyn. (^) 



(}) Jovial Poems, London, 1682, 12mo., p. 38. 

(^ Perhaps, indeed, from the celebrated Carriires 
des Vosges, near Saveme, Alsace. 

C) There was, however, no ground for calling this, 
as it has sometimes been called, the '* Bojal Court ** in 
the Haymarket ; it was not built by the king, nor was 
it "Boyal" rather than any other Court in which 
Charles, or any other king, happened to play. 

(<) Se« Appendix XVII. 

(^) An illustration of the luxury he brought even 
into the Tennis-court is afforded by another entry 
(p. 533) in the same Book of Warrants, cited above, 
under the heading, " Tennis Court Svreetes. . . . These 



are to require you to deliver unto Capt. Thomas Cook 
Master of his Ma** Tennis Courts such sweet powders 
and perfumes from tyme to tyme as shall be neoeasary 
for his Ma*" Bed-chamber at the Tennis Court and this 
shaU be your warrant before men . . . this 12 day of 
ffebruaryl676." 

Bobert Long, the younger, mentioned above (p. 88), 
continued to be the king's marker aU this time, at the 
same wages as his father had received, until 1676, 
when he died. On July 18th of that year several 
warrants were signed for payment to his widow of 
sundry sums of money due for salary at various dates 
betveeen Christmas 1663 and Christmas 1670, the 
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There was now, moreoyer, no lack of Royal Courts. The old Court at Windsor in which 
Henry VII. and Henry Vm. had played, was standing, as has been shown, as late as 1672 ; but it 
had never been covered, and by this time was probably unfit for good and skilful play. Among 
the Treasury Papers, preserved in the Record Office, are the accounts, Ac, of the Surveyor Oeneral 
of Woods and Forests ; and these give, as one of the receipts of 1676, the following : " Received 
of Mr. Topham by order of King Charles the Second for a peice of ground sould to his Ma^^ 
called Old Hawes to erect a Tennis Court. . .60 . 00 . 00." This new Court seems to have been 
built within the grounds of St. Alban's Lodge, or close to that house, in which Nell Gwyn lived, 
and where the first Duke of St. Albans, afterwards governor of the castle, wa? bom. The house, 
with the adjacent Tennis-court, is shown in L. Knyff's view, engraved by I. Kip, and published 
in the work entitled Qreai Britain, or Nouveau ThSdtre de la Orande BretagneyQ) and of that part 
of the print which shows the Tennis-court Plate 19 is a facsimile. Pursuing the history of this 
Court a little further, we find among the disbursements, in the same accounts quoted above, 
'* October 18, paid for a box to present the writings of Old Hawes to his Ma^." This was the 
title, doubtless, of the land on which the Court was built. (') Here, then, the king played 
frequently, as well as at Whitehall and in James-street, Haymarket. In one of the Harl. 
MSS.(') the following entries show that he had not in 1679 lost his taste for the game : — 

Making a Paire of Tennis drawers xzxd. 

1 Ell of Taffata for Tennis drawers xii«. vid. 

(f. 6^) 1 Ell of Taifata for Tennis drawers xii«. vid. 

(f. 19^) To John Pate for Shoos Goloshoes tennis shoos Slippers 

ft Bootes Izzxziijl. z», . . 

The last is, no doubt, an enormous item ; but we cannot tell how much of it was due to 
Tennis. It is, however, sufficiently clear from all this that Charles played Tennis constantly, 
and until within but a short time of his death. 

A curious custom, meanwhile, seems to have prevailed " in some parts of England," in 
accordance with which, *' when a maid is married in a Parish, her associates require Ball-money 
of the Bride, towards the support of their future Ball-playing, and for reparation of the loss 
of one of their Play-fellows." (^) This, however, relates to a very different form of Tennis 
from that sumptuous game of which we have latterly been noticing the details. 

When James II., — ^who, as Ihike of York, *had been another constant Tennis-player, — came 
to the throne in 1685, Captain Cooke retained his office and perquisites; and we find him 
receiving by warrant, June 17, the '' Bed, Bedding, <&c., belonging to y* Bed which his late 

"former warrants for y* same senrioe at those tymes I payments of Charles U., 1685, contain the following : 
being said to be lost." ' ''To Francis Ghorohman for materials by him supplied 



A new bed also, " to be somewhat larger than the other/ ' 
was ordered for the king at the Tennis-conrt, Whitehall ; 
and the former one was giyen, as his perquisite, " with 
all things thereto belonginge/' to Gapt. Cooke. 

{}) Londres, 1708, Fol. 

(^ It was furnished with cnrtains, nets, lines, black 
hair-doth (for the end walls, above the play Une), &o.. 



and work performed at the Tennis Court at Windsor, 
in the year 1683... 206 . 17 . 8 ." This Court was stOl 
existing as late, at least, as 1742 ; for it appears 
(marked 8) on a plan, preseryed in the Print Boom, 
Br. Museum, " Engray'd by J. Pine. Publish'd by W. 
Collier at Eton 1742. Sold by J. Pine eograyer in Old 
Bond St'." On its site the Queen's Lodge was built by 



exactly in the same manner as the Courts at Whitehall ■ (zeorge III. in 1782, where now stand the Queen's Mews, 

and Hampton Court, and also with " andyrons tongs," [ {?) 6271, f. 6, Payments of the Wardrobe. 
and other necessaries, as appears by warrants dated (^) T. Blount's Qlossograj^hia^ Lond., 1681, 8yo. The 

May 5, 1678, and June 30, 1679. The Secret Service aboye does not occur in the Edition of 1661. 
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Ma**® used to lye in at y* Tennis Court at Whitehall." But James had Monmouth's rebellion 
to occupy his attention, as well as other troubles of his own promoting. After this, little 
leisure was allowed him for Tennis ; for William of Orange arrived, and James quitted England 
for ever. Kindly received by Louis XTV. he fixed his residence at St. Germain, a palace to 
which, as we know, a Tennis-court was attached. (See Plate 8). 

Li 1675, a fine set of views of Oxford was published, and another of Cambridge in 1688, 
each furnished with a good plan of the town, the whole engraved by David Loggan. The plan 
of Oxford, which, like that of Agas and many others, was a plan and bird's eye view 
combined, is taken from a point of view on the north : it shews clearly a Tennis-court, standing 
due east and west, immediately behind University College, with an approach running due 
north from Merton-street, — exactly where a Tennis-court still stands. Another appears, 
standing due north and south, as it still did within the memory of the present generation, at 
the back of the houses on the west side of Oriel-street, and immediately behind the Peckwater 
of Christ Church. Neither of these is named on the plan. They do not appear on Agas' Map 
(1678). C) 

On the plan of Cambridge, five Courts (all marked 39) are found. One of these stood 
in Penny-farthing-lane, which ran out of Trumpington-street, and just behind St. Botolph's 
Church. Another was on the plot of ground called Christ's Piece, at the back of 
Christ's College. A third stood due east and west, immediately behind Emmanuel College. 
A fourth lay due east and west, immediately behind Pembroke College, and abutting 
on Tennis-court-lane, to which it js^ve its name. The fifth was attached to Peterhouse. A 
sixth, belonging to St. John's, and built on the further side of the river, though not numbered 
like the others, is also figured on the plan. The second, third, and sixth of these are shown in 
the views of the colleges, the last appearing in two of these views. (') 

The beginning of the next reign saw troublous times, but Tennis does not seem to have 
languished. About this time, Captain Cooke appears to have lost or resigned, but perhaps only 
temporarily, his place as master of the Tennis-courts ; for on Nov. 15, 1688, another person was 
appointed, but with certain reservations, to the post he had occupied. A document of some 
importance has come to light, being neither more nor less than the original Letters patent, or 
Grant of the said office to Henry Yilliers, during the lifetime of Captavfi Coohe,(*) The name 



(^) SphsBristeria are shown, attached to two Oxford 
Colleges, Magdalen and New, on ground-plans in Wil- 
liams' Oxonia Depicta (1732). These are, however, not 
Tennis-oonrts but Bowling-greens, as appears from their 
shape and also from the bird's-eye views of the Colleges. 

(^ I oan find none of these indicated on the nniqne 
map (in Cains' Hiwtona Cantahrigiensis AcadenUa, 
King's Library, Br. Mns.), engraved by Biohard Lyne, 
Lond., 1574. The oldest Tennis-oonrt now existing at 
Cambridge is said to have been bnilt, or rebnilt, in 
1734. It stands in Tennis-oonrt-road, and is the same 
as the fourth of the Courts mentioned above. Two 
more Courts have been built at Cambridge in recent 
times, which will be mentioned later in these Annals. 

(3) This is cou ched in the following terms (repetitions, 
Ac, omitted) : " WILLIAM A MABY By the Gra^^e of 
God King and Queene of England Scotland ifrance and 
Ire'and. . . To all to whome these presents shall 



oome Greeting know tbb that Wee of Our especiaU 
(jhrace oertaine knowledge and meer mocon Have given 

and granted unto Our Trusty and Wel- 

beloved Henry Yilliers Esquier the Office or Plaoe of 
Master of Our Tennis Courts and Tennis Plays at 
Whitehall Hampton Court and elsewhere built and to 
be built for Our Boyall Disport and Beoreation witiiin 
this Our Kingdome of Englnnd And him the said Henry 
Yilliers Master of Our Tennis Courts and Tennis PUya 
aforesaid Wee doe for Us Our Heires and Suocessors 
make constitute and appoint hy these preeenta Except 
and reserved out of this present Grant all that Tennis 
Court with the appurtenances and other the Buildings 
there situate on a paroell of ground called the Brake 
ad joyning to the Cockpitt witiun Our Palace of West- 
minster built by Thomas Cooke Esquier and by his late 
Majesty King Charles the Second in the Twenty Seaventli 
reare of hia Beigne granted to Ohaxiea Cbznwallia 
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of Henrj Villiers appears accordingly in scfyeral of the Lord Chamberlain's Books, as holding 
this place ; but, though appointed at the date mentioned above, he was not " swom-in " till 
April 11, 1692. In a subsequent book, his name is erased and that of Captain Cooke, during 
whose lifetime he seems to have died, is reinstated in its place, at the same salary. Cooke 
remained in the enjoyment of the post until his death ; for on Aug. 28, 1698, we find Horatio 
Moore appointed and ** swom-in, in y* room of Cap*. Cook deceased, haying y* reversion by 
patent from K. Charles 2^,'' at the usual salary of IS21 Sa. 4d.Q) 

In 1701 appeared a littie book, called Memoires de M: le Marquis de Jf(m/&rMn,(') written by 
Sandraz des Courtils, which is not more generally edifying than any other of those fictitious 
memoirs which were the fashionable novels of that century. For Tennis-players, however, it 
has some littie value. Professing to be the autobiography of an illegitimate scion of a noble 
French family, who came over to England in search partiy of adventure, but chiefly of money, 
it follows step by step the advances which he makes to the much-desired position of wealth and 
consideration, which he at last attains. Once rich and honoured, he is acknowledged by his real 
father, the Due de Bellegarde, who had always refused to recognise him while poor and 
obsctire ; and society is satisfied. Two circumstances tend, however, to spoil the moral of the 
tale ; the first being the father's urgent need of money, which brings about his tardy 
acknowledgment of his son ; the other, the means by which the riches of the latter had 
been acquired. When Montbrun left France, he took with him one of the best Tennis- 
markers of Paris, disguised as his valet ; and, by dint of concealing his own excellence at the 
game, by introducing this valet as his eecondy in the light of a person very littie, if at all, a 
better player than himself, and by other contrivances, worthy of the most consummate chemlier 
d^industrie, he in a very short time succeeded in completely ruining his principal anti^onist, a 
certain ** Comte de Nortampton," as well as winning large sums of money from the frequenters 
of the dedans. Plate 20 is a facsimile of a view given (*) of the interior of what is here 
called " le jeu de paume commun jardm " ( = Gcvent €hrden ? ), in which the fascinating hero 
of these adventures is represented, practising with his supposed valet, while both of them 
aJSect to play very clumsily, for the mystification of 'Me Comte de Nortampton," who is 
concealed behind a thick netting of wire, but whom they have perceived and recognised, in 
spite of the female attire in which he is disguised. This story is extremely uninteresting ; but 
not so the view of the interior of the Tennis-court, which is evidently one of the kind that was 
called Q^a/rrey and uncovered. The mode of erecting nets (^) above the walls on every side, to 



Esqnier for Twenty One yeares To h^vs hold exerclBe 



natnrall Life of the said Thomas Cooke The same to 



and enjoy the said Offioe ... to the said Henry be paid oat of Onr Treasure at the Becipt of Onr 

Villiers by himself or his sufficient Deputy or Deputies ' Eohequer at Westminster ... at the ffour most usnall 

for and during the naturall life of Thomas Cooke Qent ffeasts or Termes in the yeare thAt is to say ... by 

who formerly enjoyed the same Together with all Bights I even and equall Poroons The first payment thereof to 

Profitts PrirQedges Perquisites and Advantages to the | be imediately made for the Quarter ended at the ifeast 

said Offioe belonging or in any wise apperteyning in as ' of Saint John the Baptist last past ... In Witnssbb 

full and ample manner as the said Thomas Cooke or any ! whereof Wee have oaused these Our Letters to be made 

other hath formerly h^ and enjoyed the same And i Patents Wttnsssi Ourselves at Westminster the ffive- 

FUfiTHBB .... wee have given and granted ..... teenth Day of November in the first year of Our Beigne. 



nnto the said Henry Villiers . . . for the exeroiseing 
of the said Offioe or Plaoe the severall ffees of Eight 
pence per diem and One Hundred and Twenty Pounds 
per Annu of Lawfull Mon^ of England . . . from the 
ifeast of the Annunoiacon of the Blesaed Virgin Mary 
last past before the Date hereof for and during the 



By Writt of Privy Seale 

(signed) Pigott" 

0) Ld. Chamberhiin's Books, B.O. 
O Amst., 12mo. (») P. 149. 

{*) The distinotive appearanoe, from the outside, of 
the nets whioh surmounted the walls of suoh Courts as 
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prevent balls from fljisg over, is clearly shown. The cord (as usual then) has no net attached to 
it, but only a sort of fringe. The marker stands at a door, nearly in the middle of the length of 
the Court ; but, including that door, there are only three gallery-divisions on that side of the 
line, while there are four on the other side. Bunning along the end-wall, on the service-side, is 
a very peculiarly-built thickening of the wall, seeming to be a sort of horizontal but flat-topped 
tambour, and containing a petit trau in the fore-hand comer. This is, I think, unique among 
representations of Tennis-courts. One more peculiarity is the diagonal stringing of the rackets, 
the latest instance of this (1701) with which I have hitherto met: in 1682, as we see from 
Hulpeau's frontispiece, they were already strung nearly as now. 

A visit of Betterton's company to Oxford in 1703 gave rise to a satire, called The Playen 
twnCd Academiche : or, A Deecription (in Merry Metre) of their Translaiion from the Theatre in 
LitHe Lincoln' a-Inn-Fielde, to the Tennis-Oowrt in Oxford, with a Prefa^se BeUUing to (he 
Proceedings of ihe University the last Act, &c.(^) The players seem to have only wandered from one 
Tennis-court to another ; for, as the theatre at Oxford was now temporarily in the Tennis- 
court, BO had their own theatre in London been originally devoted to the same use. 

Horatio Moore, appointed master of the Tennis-court in 1698, held that office during nearly 
ten years. In the Lord Chamberlain's Books, the appointment occurs,'On Feb. 9th, 1707-8, ''of 
Thorn*. Chaplin, Esq**, upon the decease of Horatio Moore, Esq.," at the usual salary of 
132Z. 8«. 4i. The original document is in the form of " A grant unto Thomas Chaplin of the 
Office of Master or Keeper of the Tennis-court (') near the Cock-pit in Whitehall, and all other 
Tennis-courts which Horatio Moore, Esq. deceased lately enjoyed, with the buildings and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, during her Majesty's pleasure (except the grounds, 
building, and lodgings adjoining to the same Tennis-court near the Cock-pit, which are 
now enjoyed by the Duke of Montague and Earl of Rochester, or either of them), with 
the fees of eightpence per diem, and 1202. per annum, payable quarterly, out of the 
exchequer," Ac, ; but it is dated as late as June 10, 1708. Mr. Chaplin was re-appointed in the 
next reign, Jan., 1716.(') 

Two years later, a new " Acte for the better preventing of excessive and deceitful Qaming " 
was passed (9 Anne, c. 19), only differing from previous acts of the same kind in the severitj 



this is duly noted by tliat amnsing and obseirant writer, 
Ned Waid, in his L<mdon Spy, 1704, part viii., p. 195. 
'* From the Palaoe-Yard," he there relates, ** we moy'd 
on Progressively, till we came to the Tennis-Conrt, bnt 
ooold not for my Life imagine what place that oonld be, 
hung round with such a deal of Net-work ; at last, 
thinks I, I haye heard of snoh a plaoe as a Plot-Office : 
I fancy this must be it, and those are the Projectors 
Nets to catch such Jacobite FooU who have no more 
wit than to be drawn into the design. Bat howeyer, 
not well satisfied with my own Notion, I thought it 
proper to enquire of my Friend, before I told him of 
my Sentiments, lest thro' an Innocent mistake I should 
give him just occasion to Laugh at my Ignorance ; and 
he informed me 'twas a Conyeniency Built for the Noble 
Ghkme of Tennis, a yery Delightful Exercise, much us'd 
by Persons of Quality; and is attended with these 
extraordinary many good Properties, it is yery Healthful 
to him that plays at it, and is yery Profitable to him 



that keeps it. And rightly considered, it is a good 
Emblem of the World : As thus : The Gamesters are 
the Great Men, the Backets are the Laws, which they 
hold fast in their Hands, and the Balls are we littl» 
Mortals, which th^ bandy backwards or forwards from 
one to 'tother, as their own Will and Pleasure directs 
'em." See aboye, pp. 57, 72, 83, 85 n., for similar use of 
racket, handy, Ao. 

(^) London, Fol., 1703 (Br. Museum l»». k.). Bet^ 

terton spoke the prologue on this occasion. 

(^) This does not seem to haye been burnt in the fire 
of 1691, nor in that of 1697, which consumed nearly all 
bnt the Banqueting-house ; but the Cockpit was, after 
the second fire, oonyerted into the Priyy Ck>uncil Office. 
The Treasury minutes, circa 1780, were still headed 
"Cockpit." The Council-chamber of Soane's building 
occupied the site of this Boyai Court, which is men- 
tioned in these appointments of masters as late as 1791. 

(') Auditor's Becoids, B. O. voL 16, p. 282. 
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of the penalties to be enforced upon conviction of fraudulent play.C^) It appears from this 
Statute that the abuses, which had been promoted by the lax government of the Stuarts, were 
now to be permitted to continue only within the walls of the royal Palaces of St. James and 
Whitehall. 

In the edition, published in 1720, of Britannia lUudrata, engraved by Kip from drawings 
by KnyfE, a bird's-eye view of Hampton Court occurs, showing the Tennis-court (See Plate 21), 
from the back, as it then appeared, restored by William m. At the present day, this old Court 
measures 2 or 3 inches more in width at the height of the opening of the deda/ns than at 
the level of the floor : clearly, the wall has, at least on one side, bulged outwards, and hence 
the necessity for the buttresses which now sustain its western wall. It is interesting to observe 
that there are in Knyff's view no buttresses against that wall ; and it is evident, therefore, that 
they must have been added since 1720. In a subsequent edition (1740), KnyfE and Kip give us 
another view of the Palace and Tennis-court, this time from the front or garden- side. In this, 
of which the part that shows the Court is accurately copied in Plate 22, the general appearance 
is much the same as now ; but the number of windows is in neither case identical, and other 
detaik are, probably, not quite trustworthy. 

A new Master of the Tennis-courts had been appointed in the meantime, Feb. 15, 1728, 
Charles Fitz-Boy, Esq., who enjoyed the place until 1749, when, according to the Lord 
Chamberlain's books, he assimied the additional surname of Scudamore ; (') and, as Charles 
Fitz-Boy Scudamore, he held the same ofice, at the same salary (132Z. Ss, 4i.), till 1762. 

In The School of BecreaOony By B. H.,(') there is a short poem which, as it illustrates two 
or three points of interest, may be quoted here : — 



Wh€n a$ the Hand at Tennis j^la/ys. 

And Men to Gaming fall, 
LoTO is the Court, Hope u the Hoase, 

And FayoTir eorvee the Ball. 

This BaU itself is due Desert, 
The Line, that Measure sliews, 

Is Beason, whereon Jadgment looks. 
Where Players toin and lose. 

The TnttiesO are deceitfttl Shifts, 

The Stoppers, Jealousy, 
Which hath Sir Argus hundred Eyes, 

Wherewith to Watch and Pry. 



The Fault whereon Fifteen is lost. 
Is wa/nt of Wit afki Sense, 

And he that brings the Baoket in, 
Is Doable Diligence. 

But now the Baoket is Free-Will, 
Which makes the BaU rebound ; 

And noble Beauty is the Choioe, 
And of each €h/me the Qround. 

The Baoket strikes the Ball away. 
And there is OTer-sight, 

A Bandy ho! the People cry. 
And so the Ball tctkes Flight. 



Now, ai the length, Gtood-Uldng proves. 

Content to be their Qain : 
Thus in the Tennis-Coart, Love is 

A Pleasure miat with Pain. 



(1) 5m Appendix Xym. 

n "Hie Honourable Frances Soadamore, &. in 1711, 
daughter and heir of Sir James Soudamore, third Visoount 
Scudamore, m. first, Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, 
and secondly, Charles Fitzroy-Scudamore, Esq. By the 
latter she left an only ohild, Frances Scudamore, of 
Holme Laoy, who m. Charles, Dake of Norfolk, but 
died issueless in 1820. 



(') London, 1786, 12mo., p. 78. 

{*) Halliwell gives tutting, an inferior kind of ball ; 
perhaps from tuts, a maternal term of endearment 
for a child's feet. lino. (Diet, of Archaic cmd 
Provincial Words, 1850.) To this day, I am told, 
there is a game, mnch the same as Bounders, 
played in Warwickshire, and commonly known as 
" Tut.** 
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The term dappers (for ma/rhen) will recall more than one remark on this point on earlier 
pages («00 pp. 64y 69) ; a Bcmdy^ also preyiously mentioned (tee pp. 57, 85 n., M n.), is clearly a great 
hUy or retwm: but the whole poem is too allegorical to bear dose explanation. Its tone, very 
complimentary to the game, is a contrast to that of The Tricks of the Town laid open : or^ a 
Companion for Country Qentlemen,Q) from which I cannot give here more than a few extracts. 
These, howeyer, present a tolerably fair picture, no doubt, of the manners and morals of the 
time and of their disastrous effect upon Tennis as well as on other games; and to that 
influence we must attribute the decline of Tennis from its former high position and 
popularity. 

The author begins by saying that '' Tennis is one of the most manly and actiye 
Diyersions we have in Engla/nd\ and heretofore was hardly used by any but the 
Young Nobility, and Gentlemen of the Chief Bank: Ejng Cha/rlee the Second was a 
great Master and Judge of it, and would very often divert himself with a Set or 
two in the Boyal Court at the Coek-pU, with a great deal of Satis^tion. This is a 
Oame," he continues, " that depends purely upon Skill and Activity, and not to be acquired 
without considerable Expence, and Practice; upon which Account indeed it has had the 
advantage of most of the rest, and Abundance of Sha/rpers and Cheais have been kept out of it, 
for want of Money to pay the Charge of the Court, and other Expences that are consequent to 
it. But this, however harmless and inoffensive it was in its Original and Design, has of late 
incurred the same Fate with most of the Diversions of that Nature, and is strangely degenerated 
from a noble and genteel Exercise into a perfect Trade for Books and Sharpers, who perceiving 
it would necessarily be a good Foundation for them to get a base Livelihood by, have cunningly 
twisted themselves into the Elnowledge and Perfection of it. As to the Game itself, a Person 
that has never seen it before can make but little on't, except it be any Curiosity or Diversion to 
him to see three or four Persons furiously running after a few little Bails, and laboriously 
bandying and tossing them about from one to another ; If this were all 'twere well enough, but 
when he hears the Marker calling Forty , Love, and a Chace^ and sees them changing their Sides, 
and hears the Players wrangling and swearing about the taking of Biaks and FaMUSf and talking 
of Cute and Tunets, and Forces, &c., he presently concludes there must be some wonderful Secret 
in all this ; and so is resolved to satisfy himself a little further. If he gets into the Dan, among 
the Gentry that come there to bet, and has the Misfortune to ask any Questions, or declare his 
Ignorance, they presently give out the Word, That here's a Squire come ; and then two or three 
of the sharpest of the Gkng, come up with him presently, in order to give him some little 
Insight, and Directions into the Game, that they may prepare him against an Opportunity to 
take him in ; here they tell him, 'tis all even and odd, a perfect Lottery, and that he may venture 
his Money on either Side, for 'tis all equal ; and so indeed, in some Sets it is : For the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, that are acquainted with the Game, and play it upon the Square, and more for 
the Beputation of good Gkimesters, than for Interest, commonly make their Matches so very 
nicely, that the best Sharper and Judge among 'em can hardly (before the Set's begun) tell 
which way to bet his Money ; here, perhaps, he wins half a Piece, or a Chiinea" 

The victim is soon, however, entrapped into betting on a set played by the sharpers among 



0) Third Edition, London, 1747, Sto., pp. 38-42. 
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themselyes : — " And so they draw him on from one Set to another, and from little Betts to 
great Ones (till thej have stuck him, as they call it) and then, to keep up their own Dialect, 
they seldom part with him, 'till they have sent him away sweet and dean." 

The author goes on to say, "I was a tolerable Master of this Ghime myself, I 
studied it at Oxford, together with my Logicha and MhieJcs; and at last was arrived 
to that Perfection, that but few Scholars in the Town - durst encounter with me upon 
equal Terms (I wish I could have said the same with respect to the other) but for all my 
mighty Parts in the University, when I came to London, I soon found my Insufficiency ; and 
that I must be new documentized before I must pretend to set up for myself : They (}) would 
now and then take me in with them, to keep a Back-hand, which was my Master-piece, but 
truly, I had soon enough of my Back-hand Business : In short, I pereeived they only made a 
Property of me, as they do of all Strangers, and so I knocked off in Time ; besides I quickly 
grew acquainted with their Humours and Tricks, and saw that there was but few Matches 
made, but there was either a bribed Marker, or some Gkntleman that had first lost his Estate, 
and then his Honour, and so was forc'd to comply with the Sharpings and Tricks of the Town, 
to get his Bread ; or some Scoundrel that never had an Estate or Honour either, but had 
acquired the Qame by a diligent Attendance upon the Courts, crowded in among them, and 
that there was hardly a Set play'd, but there was some sort of Falshood and Deceit practised ; 
I wisely disposed of my Eaehete, and Inclination together, and left them to manage their 
Matters by themselves. But supposing for once that the Game was, as they'd have the World 
believe, square and equal, yet one of these Sparks iTiat make ii their Trade to hunt about from 
Court to Court, ha/ve aueh a vait Advantage of a Stranger thai hnowe nothing of ike Bunness, thai 
*tu moraUy inypoambU hut they must get hie Money and impose upon him at last. There are several 
in Town that live purely upon the Tennis-Courts,** he concludes, ^* (and live well too) if such a 
Way of Living may be called Umng well ; but theti they have such a perfect Idea and Notion of 
a Set, and so many mysterious Methods to turn and wind their Bets, and to bring themselves 
off when they have the worst, that a Person must have a natural Sharpness of temper and 
Genius, back'd with a long Practice and Experience, before he can be a tolerable Master of the 

fVtculty Indeed for the Noblemen and Gentlemen that love the Gkune, and only use it 

for a Breathing, that play a Set or two, once in a Week, to divert and recreate themselves, they 
are above any base Action, and if you could fall in with them, (though I think the Thing 
is scarce worth your Trouble) as there is no Good, so there would be no great Matter of 
Harm in't." 

During the rest of the eighteenth century, the facts recorded about Tennis are few and 
far between. (') Though not so frequently mentioned as before. Tennis was still as generally 
played as ever, but was beginning to lose its popular character, and to become the amusement 
and pastime chiefly of the upper classes of society. Of the Hanoverian reigning family some 
members played at Tennis, and one is even said to have met with his death through his fondness 



(}) Similar irioks are described byM.de Man *<** omx I MarivMU BonbUms by Arbnthnot and Pope, Dnblin, 

(p. 113, &o.), a writer already frequently oited in these 1741 (p. 42) ; " We haTe," say these witty anthore, 

^^nals. " no Exedra for the Philosophers, adjoining to our 

(*) Oaanal allnsions to it are still to be found in the Tennis courts ; but there are Alehouses where he will 

works of contemporary writers, as in the Mevwirn o/ hear very notable argumentation^)." 
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for the game. Horace Walpole, writing Q) of the death of Frederick Prince of Wales (March, 
1751), tells us that " he had had a blow upon his stomach in the summer by a fall, from which 

he had often felt great pain he was dead ! An imposthume had broken, which, on his 

body being opened, the physicians were of opinion had not been occasioned by the &11, but from 
a blow of a tennis-ball three years before." (*) 

In The Eoad to Bmn, by T. Holcroft, 1792, the action pf one long and exciting scene of 
that comedy takes place in '' the parlour of the Tennis Court," on the occasion of '' the great 
match " between ** the famous Frenchman and Will the marker." The Frenchman in this 
instance was, perhaps, the celebrated Masson, who came and played in England, and whose 
portrait was painted here, as described aboTe.(') 

A French writer of that time (^) giyes some interesting facts about contemporary English 
players. It is a misfortune that he is as inaccurate as some other French authors about the 
orthography of foreign names ; for which reason we must take his spelling with some reserve. 
He tells us that an Englishman named Filet (or Fillet) was then (1788) a yery well-known and 
accomplished Tennis-player, as strong as the best of his time, but endowed with a disposition 
which prevented him from deriving the fullest benefit of his natural talent and physical 
advantages. With the most brilliant qualities he united a tall and muscular frame, powerful 
in proportion to his weight ; he had a very heavy stroke, and, both in his attack and defence, he 
usually remained about the middle of the Court, trusting to his unfailing volley. His violent 
temper, however, sometimes marred his game, though even this occasionally added interest to it 
in the eyes of spectators accustomed to a calm and serene style of play : this he disturbed, like 
a storm, with his impetuous and noisy demeanour. He might, from his profound knowledge of 
the game and the various effects of which the ball is capable, have become one of the best 
teachers of that day. He might also have gained a fortune by making rackets, since he had an 
extraordinary talent for that manufacture ; but his restless and turbulent nature forbad him 
to settle in any fixed or sedentary occupation, and he preferred to wander about the 
country, playing at fresh Courts and seeing fresh scenes and players. He is said to have 
sometimes beaten at Tennis the best amateurs with his «a6re-€le-^M, a sort of mace, three feet 
in length, and nowhere more than four inches wide, which he held by the middle and managed 
as easily as a racket. There was, in fact, nothing too difficxilt for him, when he took the trouble 
to do it. 

The same writer mentions Mucklow, who then kept the James-street Court ; but he calls 
him Jone Muehen, and the locality Haimaker, Mr. Hawkins, whom he names HoMldn^, was our 
best amateur player at this time and (he admits) better than M. Eeverdy, then the strongest 
French amateur, while Mr. Prikce (P Price) was at least the equal of M. Beverdy. He says 
that Mr. Price returned the ball perpetually from every part of the Court ; and he quotes a 
criticism made by him upon the French players, — ^that ^' they did not sufficiently run after eveiy 
stroke, and make an attempt at it ; the risk of putting the ball under should never deter a 
player, for the racket was quite capable of catching the ball," — an admirable precept. 



0) WarJUf Memoin of George the Second, London, 
1822, 4to. vol. Yii. pp. 61, 62. 

O A different acconnt of this oconrrence is gvrefn hj 
Sir K. W. Wrazall in his Historical Memoirs} bnt 



Walpole wrot e >t the time, which Wraxall did not dou 
See Appendix XIX. for his oiroamfltantial story. 

(») P. 43. 

(«) M. de Man • • • enz, pp. 145, 106, and 158, 
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Among players in London, this writer names also M. Ackin (? AUdns) and M. le Ch&v. Miot. 

In the meantime, a new Master of the Tennis-court had been appointed in London, 
** Richard Beresford, Esq"., .... in the room of Charles Fitz-Eoy, Esq"., whose Letters 
Patent for the same are determined," June 10, 1762. Mr. Beresford did not, however, 
long hold the office ; for two years later. May 80, 1764, William Chetwynd, Jim'., Esq" , 
was appointed in his place, but not at his death, as appears by the next appointment. 
In July, 1791, Charles Meynell was named Master of the Tennis-court by Letters Patent, 
*^ in the room of Sichard Beresford, Esq", deceased." Mr. Meynell retained this office until 
1815, when the present Master was appointed. Mr., since then the Bight Hon. William 
Beresford, afterwards a Major in the army, receiyed a grant of the office, Feb. 1816, all mention 
of the Court at Whitehall being for the first time omitted in the document, *' in the Boom of 
Charles Meynell Esq"., to commence from the 10th day of April, 1815 " ; which office he has 
held from that day to this. 

A passage in the Sporting Mctgcudne, Q) Sept. 29, 1793, shows the vitality of the game 
as played in the open air in this country : ^* Field tennis threatens ere long to bowl out cricket. 
The former game is now patronised by Sir Peter Burrel ; the latter has for some time back 
been given up by Sir Horace Mann." It was, therefore, no new invention, but a mere revival, 
that gave tis the g^ame of recent popularity, called Lawn-Tennis, which would have been a 
better game, had its rules and regulations followed more closely those either of Tennis proper 
or of the old French longtte parnne, of which it is at present the illegitimate descendant. In 
the same MagoMine (*) a description is given of Tke Qame of Tennis: but this need not be 
quoted here. 

Turning to Vol. xx. of this periodical, however, we find the report of a Tennis-match 
of the greatest interest between two very fine players, one English and the other French. " On 
Saturday, May 1 [1802], at one o'clock, at the Boyal Tennis Court, St. James's-street 
[».6. James-street, BEaymarket], was played a very &mous match between the two best players 
in Europe, Monsieur Barcellon, a Parisian, and Mr. Cox, junior, of London, a youth of about 
twenty years of age. The superior skill and knowledge of the former, obliged him to give 
fifteen for two bisques. The party was made for One Hundred Guineas, the best in five sets. 
. . . . The match was won by Monsieur Barcelon." 

It is not easy to say decidedly which of the two brothers Barcellon this was, who came and 
played in London. Natives of Grenoble, — ^where were bom also those other celebrated players, 
Bergeron, Blanchet, and the Barres, father and son, — ^they were, both of them, fine players : 
P. Barcellon was the author of the little treatise on the game (of great value, as has been 
already, and will be further seen in the sequel), in which he speaks of his brother Joseph, 
as being of all French players, perhaps, the best in returning the ball hcLch-Jumded, especially 
off the end-wall. It was, however, probably Joseph who played the match mentioned above ; 
for he afterwards, without doubt, resided in England, and became known in France as the 
'' English Barcellon." 

Mr Cox, Barcellon's antagonist, "a youth of about twenty years of age" at the time 
of this match, but better known to us of later days as '' Old Cox," ripened subsequently into 



P) VoL ii., p. 871. P) VoL xiii, pp. 82-6. 
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one of the best players who ever lived Bom at Oxford, Feb. 7, 1779, he began as a marker at 
Oxford ; and afterwards went in the same capacity to the Court in James-street, Haymarket, tinder 
John Mucklow, who was the lessee at that time.O As a mere boy, he took the Court into his own 
6ands, paying Mucklow rent for it. Mucklow had three sons, two of whom went to America ; 
lone of them took to Tennis as a profession. Philip Cox, or *' Old Cox," had also three sons : the 
eldest, Philip, bom Not. 9, 1802, left the Court about 1830, established himself in 1882 as a 
grocer at Richmond, and died July 25, 1865 ; the second, "William James, bom Feb. 2, 1806, 
for many years part-proprietor of the Boyal Tennis-Court, James Street, Haymarket, London, 
and at one time champion of England in that game, died June 80, 1864, at Brantford, Canada 
West, North America, of paralysis ; " and George John, the youngest, bom June 20, 1807, 
kept the Court with his brother, William, after his father's death ; but subsequently became 
blind, and gave it up in 1849. He is said to be still alive, but paralysed, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. '' Old Cox " himself, the father, died Sept. 6, 1841, aged 62 years. He never received 
more than half -fifteen and a bisque from Barre, a much younger man, and reputed to be the 
l^est player of whom we have any record ; and it is doubtful whether, in his prime. Cox would 
have needed any odds at all to enable him to hold his own. He, in his turn, g^ve half -fifteen 
and, perhaps, a bisque to his son William, who was a stronger player than either of his brothers 
by about half-fifteen. 

Meanwhile, one of the few mortal accidents ever known to occur in a Tennis-court had 
happened at Wobum, where Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford, died, March 2, 1802, of an injury 
received in the Court which he himself had built. (') The Court still exists, but there is now 
little or no play in it. 

'* On Saturday, the 20th instant [May, 1815] was played a grand match at tennis, at the 
Royal Tennis Court, James Street, Haymarket, between Mr. Cox, the proprietor, and Monsieur 
Marquise, from Paris: — the former gave the latter half fifteen — the best of five sets — and 
Mr. C. won the first three sets in fine style : he is considered the best player in Europe." (*) 
This was still, of course, before ^* the coming " of Barre. At that period, Marchisio was one 
of the finest French players ; and " Old Cox," therefore, must in reality have been very 
strong, if he could give him odds ; but the Court, it must be remembered, was strange to the 
Frenchman. 

On Saturday, Feb. 24, 1816, *' their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes Johnand Lewis, Count 
St. Julian, and suite, visited the fioyal Tennis Court, James-street, Haymarket, to see a grand 
match played between Robert Lukin (*) and S. B. Davis, Esqrs. against Mr. Cox, the proprietor, 
which was won by the latter, who gave them half thirty and a bisque. The court," we are 
further informed, " was exceedingly crowded. Amongst the company present, were Lords 



(*) A l0Ma of the Court was flrranted by John Mnoklow 
and hU mortgaffees to PhUip Cox, Jannary 18, 1813, 
which expired Deoember 25, 1832. The rent was 2501. 
per annum, clear of land-tax. A new lease was then 
granted for a farther term of 40 years. 

(^ It rests on the best authority that he ruptured 
himself while playing Tennis, on on^ of the last days of 
February, and died of the mortification which ensued. 
Another account is given in the Oentlmnan^s Magatine, 
vol 72, part 1, p. 281, where it is said that he died of 



the efPeots of a blow from a crioket-baO, reoeiyed while 
at Westminster School ; but it is possible to reoonoile 
these two aooounts, and to belieye that tiie blow received 
in youth prepared the way for the injury whioh after- 
wards proved mortal. 

(') Sporting Mebgazvns, vol. 46, p. 88. 

(*) This was the author of the aDonymous Treatise 
" On Tennis " (see above, pp. 54, 56, 4o,), 1822, and 
secretaxy of the Tennis-olub, a short aooount of which 
is given below, p. 102. 
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Apslej, Eussells, and Valletort ; Hon. F. Ponsonbj, J. F. Campbell, and H. de Boos ; B. Meyler, 
H. Gompton, H. Sheldon, and — Cockerell, Esqra.," Ac. Q) 

In the same peTiodical,(') again, the following report of an important match is given, 
bj which the respective strength of two great players is clearly fixed : " The subscription 
parse of 100 guineas, given by the Noblemen of London, for a Tennis-match, was played 
for by Mr. Cox, Master of the Tennis-court, in London, and Mr. Marchesio, Son of Mr. 
Marchesio, Master of the Tennis-court to the Court of Turin, and won by the latter, after 
three day's playing. The first day, the 11th of May, was gained by Mr. Cox ; the second, on 
the 20th of May (1816), was won by Mr. Marchesio; and the last, played on the 21st of 
June, was likewise gained with gpreat facility and ease, by Mr. Marchesio, he having gained 
the three sets running, which decided the match in his favour." 

Three years later, we find another famous French player, whose name was mentioned 
on an early page,(') contending with the same doughty champion of England. *'0n the 
25th of June (1819), the amateurs of the fashionable game were highly gratified at the 

match so long talked of both in Paris and London, between Mr. Cox and Monsieur 

Amedee Charrier, of Paris, which, after a most severe contest, was decided in favour of 
Mr. Cox. The Court," as usual, "was crowded to an extreme: most of the noblemen and 
gentlemen amateurs were present. — A second match between the above parties took place 
a week after the first match. The Frenchman is the champion player in his own co\mtry.(^) 
Mr. Cox, on this occasion, took the extraordinary lead of winning eighteen games against four. 
The Frenchman, funked at the superiority of his antagonist, got into a passion, and could do 

nothing with the ball The Frenchmen offered to back their man for SOOl. a side, to play 

against Mr. Cox in a named Court in Paris. This challenge, it is believed, will be accepted, 
and decided almost immediately." (') Whether that return-match was ever played or not, is 
not clear ; but it is past all doubt that ** Old Cox " was the finest player who had been seen, 
before Barre's first appearance on the stage. 

On Monday, Oct. 15, 1838, Mr. Benjamin Aislabie, the Hon. Secretary to the Marylebone 
Club, laid the first stone of the Tennis-court at Lord's, ''which," as we read, ''had long 
been a de&ideratwin with the Members, and which Mr. Dark, the spirited proprietor of the 
Ground, resolved to supply. The only public Court was that of Windmill-street ; but all 
play in it had for some years been discontinued."(^) The Court in James-street, from 
which the dimensions of this new Court were roughly copied, was regarded, perhaps, as 
a private (or Club) Court : that in Windmill-street, a relic of old Piccadilly Hall, mentioned 
before, was kept latterly by a man named Hunt, who had also billiard-rooms, and afterwards 
pugilistic displays, within its walls. (0 This Court, the proportions of which are said to 



0) Sporting MagaMVM, yol. 47, p. 253. 

O Vol. 48, p. 147. 

(') 8m abore, pp. 41, 45. 

{*) Bam, howerer, was then onlj seyenteen yean of 

(') Sporiing Magasinet toI. 54, p. 197. 

(*) Bporbvng Magaevne, toI. 93. 

C) As an example of the yariety of naes to which 
this Oonrt had been put, one may be qnoted, which is 
of interest at the present day, from the Annals of 



SporHng, Oct., 1828, under the head of ** Skating.^A 
skate has been inrented, which renders this amusement 
independent of frost. It is like the common skate, bnt 
instead of one iron, it has two, with a set of small 
brass wheels let in between, which revolve, and enable 
the bearer to ran with great rapidity on any hard, level 
surface, and to perform, though with less force and 
nicety, all the evolutions of skating. A patent has 
been obtained for this invention, and it is now exhibited 
at the Tennis-court, in Windmill-street.'* 
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have never been 8ati8factory,(^) came eyentuaily into the hands of a penon named Fildes, who 
found there a number of balls, nets, Sui. He turned it into a work-shop for making lamps, in 
which he drove a thriving trade. (*) An exhibition of waxworks was afterwards opened in the 
building, on the site of which the Argyll Booms now stand. 

To return to the new Court at Lord's, we learn that it was " expected to be covered 
in by Christmas, and completed by Lady Day. To keep it select, none but members ballotted 
for will be admitted."(') The Court, accordingly, was finished in the next spring, opened 
on June 1, and became immediately a crowded resort. It was one of the first Courts, at 
least in England, the windows of which were glazed. The cost of building was met by a 
subscription; and on this point, — ^the glazing of the windows, — ^the subscribers insisted, as a 
necessary condition. 

On July 10, a match between '' Mon. Barre, the French player, and the Brighton marker, 
was played in the new Court at Lord's, and after a hard contest was won by the former ;" 
and on July 16, another match was played there between '* Barre, the celebrated Paris marker, 
and Tompkins, better known as Peter, the Brighton Tennis marker, Barre giving Peter half thirty 
and a bisk, and after a very severe struggle was won by Peter." (^) This is the first mention 
of a match played in England by J. Edmond Barre, that greatest of all great players, a 
sketch of whose life has been given on an earlier page.(^) 

He came for the first time to England in 1822, mainly induced by the wish to visit Mr. 
Cuthbert, the son of a former generous patron, who, the year before, had died suddenly, and 
immediately after a game in the Court at Paris. Barre remained here for a part of 1823, 
and came again to London, but not regularly, in succeeding years. About the year 1829, 
old Philip Cox was bold enough to ** tackle the champion at evens," and the match came off 
in the Haymarket Court, when(*) "M. Barre was the victor, as his backers were satisfied 
he would be;'' but his first reported matches in this country are those of 1839, quoted 
above. Since that time, until his death, he scarcely ever failed to appear in London, as regularly 
as the spring came round ; and his genial presence and courteous manners rendered him as 
welcome among his many friends and pupils here, as his wonderful powers of play made 
him admirable as a model and instructor in the game. The Duke of Argyll, the late Marquis 
of Clanricarde, the Earl of Wilton, Lord B. Qrosvenor, Lords William and Arthur Hervey, 
Lord Clanwilliam, the Hon. C. Murray (late Comptroller of the Household), Mr. Cuthbert and 
Mr. Lukin (both mentioned above), were then among the most prominent amateur 'players 
of the day. They formed a Tennis-dub, of which Mr. Lukin was the secretary, and used 
to hold their meetings and dine at the Clarendon Hotel, in Bond-street, and afterwards at 
Ghreenwich, where Barre was a constant guest. Many good matches were played among them, 
and a silver racket was the prize for which they contended yearly. 

The player to whom Barre gave " half thirty and a bisk " in 1839, best known as ** Peter," 
was Edmund Tompkins, who was bom at Oxford, Jan. 2, 1802. Sprung from a family of small 
landed proprietors, settled at a place called Waterferry, both his father and grandfather had 



(0 The floor, I beUeye, meMnred 96ift. by 83ft. 

(*) Ciuioiiilj encash, hie daaghter was the mother of 
the wife of George Laubert, from whom this informa- 
tion is derived. 



O Sporting Magcun/ne, vol. 93. 

(«) BiU'f Lif€. 

{*) Pp. 45^7. 

(>) BeWt Life, Feb. 1, 1878. 
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kept TenmB-courts in Oxford ; but there is no record of their powers of play. The father, not 
finding himself sufficiently well supported, migrated to London^ where he undertook the 
management of the old Court in Windmill-street. His son ^' Peter/' however, returned to 
Oxford, and took the Court in Merton-street, now leased by his eldest son, Edmund. In 
1886 he became mans^^r of the Brighton Court, then just conyerted from a riding-school, and 
first opened for play on Not. 17 of that year. This Court, haying been built for the former 
purpose, was much too wide for Tennis ; it was, therefore, altered again, made narrower, and 
re-opened in May, 1856. *' Peter," in course of tune, became lessee and part-proprietor of 
it ; and he held that position until his death, which occurred Jan. 19, 1863. It is now managed 
by John, his youngest son. 

"Peter" was contemporary with W. J. Cox, and latterly a rather sl^onger player. 
The strength of his play lay in his return, for his actiyity and judgment were remark- 
able. His weakest points were his force and seryice: he used to attribute his want of 
the latter to haying had to giye up serying seyerely to an amateur, of more than ordinary 
promise, with whom he had frequently to play, and who declared that " he came to be amused, 
and not to be served out in that manner." However this may have been, it is certain than 
'^ Peter " never recovered his old service ; but, when pressed, would have recourse to a back- 
handed side-wall service, of which, however, he availed himself but sparingly, as he thought it 
" looked ugly in a match." His was a long career ; he was the crack player of his day in 
England, as '^ old Cox " had been before him. Through a long series of years, " Peter's " name 
is found in the reports of all the chief matches. These reports, bald and meagre as they are, 
have for us, at this distance of time, still some interest ; they, at least, record the names, one 
after another, of the principal players who appeared during that period. A few of them, 
therefore, may be quoted here, as briefly as possible ; for they embody the remaining history of 
our game, and bring it down to the present day. 

Thus, turning once more to BeHTs Life, we find that on the 27th of May, 1841, a match was 
played " at Mr. Sabin's Tennis Court, Oxford, between W. Cox and Tompkins of Brighton, the 
latter giving half 15 for a bisque. It was a very good match, and was won by Tompkins." 
Here we have W. J. Cox, the son of the former champion, mentioned for the first time in a 
public match. The name of Thomas Sabin, a civil and respectable man, who for many years 
kept the Court in Merton-street, Oxford, is still familiar to most of the players of the present 
generation. (}) We learn further, from the same notice, that a second match was played, on the 
29th, by Sabin and W. J. Cox against Tompkins and Bussell, which, after a hard contest, was 
won by the latter pair of players. Bussell, again, will be remembered as having for a long 
time kept the smaller Court at Oxford, which was converted first into a Backet-court and 
Billiard-rooms, and finally into Billiard-rooms only. '* Bussell then challenged W. Cox and 
Tompkins for a dinner, &c., if they would give him thirty and a bisque in his own Court. 
Bussell won the first set, and expressed his confidence of winning the match, but Cox and 
Tompkins gained the three last sets, thereby proving victorious, the match being the best of five." 
James Bussell was never much of a player, as compared with the standard of those against 
whom he thus boldly matched himself, even in his own Court : it is not surprising, therefore. 



(') Sabin institnted the prize-raoket at Oxford in 1850. 
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that he should have lost his match and dinner, even with the help of thirty and a bisque, 
against two players of their calibre. After keeping the little Court in Oriel-street for many 
years, Bussell took a farewell benefit in Sabin's Court, Dec. 9, 1860, in presence of the Prince 
of Wales, his tuUe, and a crowd of other spectators, and then retired from the Tennis- world to 
Summerstown, a village near Oxford. There he died, Jime 22, 1866, after a long illness, aged 
55.0) 

Meanwhile, the new Court at Lord's was '' numerously and fashionably attended." There 
was, in fact, a reviyal of Tennis about this time, and to a considerable extent. Before, or 
simultaneously with the Marylebone Court, others had been built in various parts of the country, 
and generally attached to country-houses. Among them may be named those of Goodwood, 
Hatfield, Strathfieldsaye, Brougham, Theobald's, Coombe (in Warwickshire), Hewell, Wobum, 
and Leamington (a club). In London, interest in Tennis seemed still to increase ; and in July 
of the same year, 1841, we find (') that '* several excellent matches " had been played since the 
commencement of the cricket season. On the 17th of July, one of these was played, the best of 
five sets, by Tompkins, the Brighton marker ^* who has attained great celebrity in the metropolis 
and the provinces, against Mr. C. G. Taylor and Mr. W. Cox, both adepts in the game." 

This, I believe, is the first mention of that very brilliant player, the late Mr. Charles Taylor, 
who for many years might have claimed the undisputed title of amateur champion. Seldom have 
his activity and brilliance of execution been surpassed by even the greatest players ; with a little 
more certainty of return and undivided devotion to the game he might, perhaps, have challenged 
even them ; but his was too universal a genius to be limited to Tennis alone, and, Crichton-like, 
he played nearly all games equally welL It is said, and it is probably true, that at one time he 
offered to play anyone in the world at Tennis, Cricket, and Billiards ; if he did not do so, he 
might safely have made the offer, and would indubitably have won his match. On the occasion 
of the game mentioned above, we are told that ** the first set was won by the latter (Mr. Taylor 
and W. Cox), and the second and third by Tompkins, when he became the favourite at long odds. 
Mr. Taylor and his partner won the^ fourth, thus putting the players on an equality. Much 
anxiety was evinced for the final set, which was won after a great struggle by Tompkins. Great 
skill was displayed on both sides, and in one instance the ball was returned no fewer than 
twenty-six times." 

With scanty and occasional notices, however, such as these. Tennis-players do not seem to 
have been entirely satisfied ; for on December 11, 1842, a long letter, signed " Hazard vide 
Chase,"(') found its way into the columns of BdTs Life^ in which the writer complains that, 
whereas " elaborate and praiseworthy notice " is lavished on '* English games and pastimes, from 
cricket and pugilism down to putting and cockfighting, there are two games of great science and 
interest which never obtain the slightest record or observation," viss.. Tennis and Billiards. 
After singing the praises, at some length, of both these games, but especially those of Tennis 
and of Mr. Taylor, its most distinguished amateur player, he makes a warm appeal to the 
Editor, '' to lend his valuable aid to draw some attention to it, so as to promote the knowledge 



(^) BeWa Life, Jnne 80, 1866. For a few yean Boaaell gave a janior prixe-noket, won in 1858 bj G. Bongh^, 
and in 1859 bj Sir G. Grant. These are the only reoorded names of winners. 

0) 8p<»rHng Maganne, vol. 98. (>) A palpable misprint for « Hasard-side Chase." 
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and more general cultiTation of the game." The Editor, however, seems to hare been deaf to 
the Toice of the charmer, for nothing more appeared on the subject until July 2, 1848, when he 
allowed an announcement to appear of a ** great Tennis-match " to be plajed on the ensuing 
Saturday between Barre and Messrs. Cox and Tompkins, ** at which match his Boyal Highness 
Prince Albert was expected to honour the Court with his presence ;" — ^but the match, alas ! was 
never reported. Again, on August 1, he printed a report of two matches at Brighton, between 
" M. Barrere (mc) " and Cox and Tompkins, which shows the amoimt of knowledge of the game 
which his reporter possessed, and which he thought sufficient for the purpose. ** The skilful 
French player," it runs, " lost the first match, but won the second, after giving his opponents seven 
and a half and a bisque. The dexterity he displayed throughout the matches was extraordinary, 
and afforded a rich treat to the lovers of the game." Now, it cannot be admitted that '* seven 
and a half " is the equivalent of half -fifteen according to the rules of Tennis, although it is 
unquestionably so by the laws of arithmetic It is interesting, however, to read the names of 
^' the company present, several of whom were excellent amateur players," but of whom many 
have now passed away from among us, — the Hon. C. Ashbumham, the Hon. Captain Spencer, 
Captain Taylor (6th Carabineers), and Messrs. C. Derby, H. Everitt, Thorold, Murray, C. 
Craven, Haines, and Clay. 

Another match was played and won by Barre against ** Peter" at Brighton, on August 27 
of the same year ; but the reporter has, of course unintentionaUy, omitted all mention of odds. 
As we know that Barre gave " Peter " half-thirty, it is not much to the purpose to inform us, 
without quoting the odds at which they played, that Barre "acknowledged that he never was so 
well matched before, single-handed ;" though it is doubtless interesting to learn that he " the 
same evening took his departure by the Menai steamer for Havre." 

At Brighton, on December 28, 1844, a singular match was played. Mr. Taylor '^ undertook 
to play, at Tompkins' Court, whilst riding a pony belonging to Mr. B. Smith, a match of tennis 
with Mr. Bicardo. The match was the best of five sets. In consequence of the disadvantages 
under which Mr. Taylor entered the Court, betting was in &vour of Mr. Bicardo, who got three 
sets to one, and consequently won the match. There were about two hundred fashionables 
present*." O The i>ony, although suffering a good deal from fear and excitement, behaved 
remarkably well throughout the contest ; and, being shod with leathern shoes, was enabled to 
move about pretty quickly, and actually seemed to take a personal interest in the affair. (') He 
had, indeed, had the advantage of a little practice and training in the Court, during the 
preceding week or two ; but, even so, Mr. Taylor was too heavily handicapped to be able to win 
his match against a moderately good player. 

A good deal of interest seems to have been taken in a match played at Brighton on 
Oct. 28, 1845, by Mr. C. Taylor, single-handed, against Mr. C. Y. Bayly and <' Peter." 
The play is described as having been "splendid on both sides;" but Mr. Taylor lost the 



0) BeU'sLif: 

O This enrioiu gamA reoalls a pMsage in Beaumont 
and Ftoioher*! Two NobU Kintmmi (Act v., So. 4), 
where the daughter, in ainging the praises of a horse, 
says: — 

" He*!! danoe the morris twenty mile an honr, 
And that will founder the beat hobby-horse 



(If I have any skill) in all the parish; 
And gallop to the tone of light o' love ; 
What think jon of this horse P" 

to whioh the Jailor replies, — 

" Having these yirtaes, 
I think he might be brought to play at Tennis." 
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matoh. Among the company present, we are told, ''were the Earl of Jersey (Master of 
the Horse), Prince Nicolas Esterhazj (who appeared to take great interest in the game), 
Oapt Denison, Sir C. Douglas, C. Macdonald, A. Eerr, E. Power, 0. Clelan, and H. Denison^O 
Esqs." This, I believe, is the first and only public mention of the name of this last 
gentleman, who had held the proud position, before Mr. Taylor, of ** the best gentleman-player 
in England.'' We learn from this report that Mr. Denison had been an invalid for some time, 
and it is certain that he had left off playing ; the reporter, after expressing a hope " soon 
to find his health restored," concludes with the remarkable statement, that *' Tennis has become 
quite a fashionable game." This we may take as yet one more indication, in addition to those 
we have already had, that Tennis, after having fallen to a great extent into neglect and 
disrepute, had now been fully revived, and had taken a fresh hold on most of those who cared 
for manly and skilful games. 

By this time Edmund Tompkins, the eldest son of '* Peter," born at Oxford, July 11, 1826, 
had rapidly advanced towards the position of foremost professional player in England. In his 
twenty-first year, encouraged and backed chiefly by one of the admirers of his play, the Hon. 
G. Somerset, he played his first match '' for place " against W. J. Oox, still a capital player, 
but twenty years his senior, in the Merton-street Tennis-court at Oxford. This was a neutral 
Court, or nearly so: Cox had played there a few times. The match, the best of five sets, 
was one of the longest on record, having lasted about four hours and a half; it resulted 
in Tompkins' gaining the odd set, or indeed, it may almost be said, the odd game. At 
that time, it is dear, there was but little to choose between these two players. In 1846, 
Tomkins undertook the management of the Court just built at Leamington, which he retained 
until 1849. In that year he became lessee of the Court in James-street, Haymarket, succeeding 
Qeorge and William J. Cox ; and this position he held untU 1866, when that Court was dosed. 
He then became lessee of the Court in Merton-street, Oxford, where he still continues to 
teach, and occasionally to play. Tennis. 

Little need be said here of the style of this distinguished player, familiar as it is 
to the eyes of the whole Tennis- world. Though possessed of some effective and varied 
service, of a good force both boasted and direct, and a sure and well-cut volley, these are not 
his strongest points. The main strength of his game lies in his great judgment, dean 
cut, accurate length of stroke, great presence of mind, and indomitable perseverance; he 
may be said never to have known when he was beaten. His style, however, appears to modem 
critics to belong somewhat to an elder school of Tennis : pretty, graceful, and almost perfect, 
as it is, so far as it goes, it is a complete contrast, and must yield in effectiveness, though not 
in beauty, to the more modem school of greater dash, force, and severity. 

Alfred, the second son of " Peter," bom Sept. 28, 1882, left his father's Court to hdp to 
manage that in James-street, to which he remained attached until 1864. In that year he 
returned to Brighton, and built there a Backet-court in Middle-street. His style of play, which 
in some points resembles that of W. J. Cox, was more graceful even than that, and indeed may 
fairly be called the prettiest that has been seen within the memory of the present generation. 



Q) Mr. DeniBon, lutlf. brother of the late Speaker, and 
brother of Arohdeaoon Denison, took his degree at 
Oxford about 1881. His was rather the old-fashioned 



style of play, without any great amount of foraag. 
He went to Australia, whenoe he returned quite orippled 
in body and health. 
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With greater opportunities of play and practice tlian ever fell to his share, he might have 
Bucoeeded in making his game as effective as it was pretty. Without a Court of his own, 
howeyer, he never had this chance ; nor did he ever appear, when at his best, in any public 
match. 

The third son, John, bom Sept. 8, 1836, living always at Brighton, assisted his father in 
his business until the death of the latter, when he became lessee of the Brighton Court. 
Owing to these circumstances, he has enjoyed the great advantage of frequent practice with the 
best players, and has risen somewhat above the point at which Alfred retired from Tennis, 
though it is possible that the latter, if he resumed the racket, might once again hold his own 
against his younger brother. John's style resembles that of his father, especially in his fwee 
and rtiwm ; but he is not so quick and active as his father was, having, it is true, a little more 
weight to carry. His volley, or stop, is the strongest point of his game ; his weakest is his first- 
stroke to the back-hand comer, in placing which he nearly always uses some under-hand twist. 

When Edmund Tompkins left the Court at Leamington in 1849, he was succeeded there by 
Charles Case, who continued to manage the Court for some years. He was the cousin of Heniy 
Case, for a long time the marker at Hampton Court, where his father, John Case, had been 
before him. Previous to this, during the later years of his father's life, H. Case had been 
engaged at the Court at EEatfield, in which position he was the successor of Charles Phillips, 
formerly the marker at Strathfieldsaye, who now keeps the Court at Parker's Piece, Cambridge, 
and is the brother of John Phillips, who manages the new Trinity Court in the same University. 
Henry Case, though a good and effective player, never rose to the first professional rank. 
Boughly speaking, and trusting to memory alone, one may place him, perhaps, at half-fifteen 
below John or Alfred Tompkins, and assuredly not within fifteen of Edmund at his best. 

He used also to make rackets, which, being cheaper than any that could be got from 
France, commanded some sale in this country. They had, however, neither durability nor 
beauty to recommend them ; for they were at first but ugly to look at, and soon lost in play 
whatever shapeliness they had when new. It seems, indeed, an almost insurmountable difSiculty 
to find in England good, well-seasoned wood, and light enough, for this manufacture. The 
French rackets have always been, and still are, the best that can be bought. 

The Court at Hatfield, built by the late Marquis of Salisbury in 1848, has been managed 
since 1849 by John Lambert, who took the post vacated by Henry Case on his removal to 
Hampton Court. Bom in Jan. 1814, and instructed in Tennis by his own half-brother, a 
player named Sanders, John Lambert is the father of a family of Tennis-players. His eldest 
son, Thomas Sanders Lambert, was bom Sept. 19, 1841. At an early age, he was sent to Sabin's 
Court at Oxford. Sabin, whose name was also Thomas, at once dubbed the youth '' John/' a 
name which stuck to him during the few succeeding years of his life. This boy, who died, from 
the effects of a severe cold, Jan. 16, 1859, when only in his eighteenth year, was undoubtedly 
the most promising player of his day. Players with his natural genius for the game are but 
rarely seen, and his death left a blank, hard to fill, in the prospects of Tennis. He had, shortly 
before he died, with his brief experience, advanced to a point scarcely more than fifteen 
below Edmund Tompkins, the English champion of the time. 

George Lambert, the second son, and now the greatest of living Tennis-players, was bom 
May 81, 1842. Though not brought up to Tennis, he was engaged as marker, after the death 
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of bis elder brother, by Sabin, who had confidence in his name, and was glad to have another 
Lambert in his Court, though the boy at that time did not know so much even as the marlring 
of the game. He was, howeyer, an apt scholar ; and could soon hold his own against the other 
markers at Oxford. He entered Sabin's service on April 2, 1859, and remained with him 
exactly seyen years. On Apnl 2, 1866, he took the place of marker at Hampton Court 
Here he had not enough first-rate play to satisfy him; and three years after, having in 
spite of this steadily improved, he was engaged by the Committee of the Maiylebone Club to 
manage the Court at Lord's, where he still remains. 

From that elder school of Tennis, the traditions of which we have seen continued to our 
day and brought to perfection by their ablest living exponent, Edmund Tompkins, nothing more 
completely different in character can be imag^ed than the style of Gtoorge Lambert. Short in 
stature, muscularly powerful, and possessed of great activity, he has a power of attack, 
in service, in first-stroke, in /orc6, and even in return, such as few if any players have ever had. 
With an arm and wrist like steel, he seems to impart to the ball at the same moment 
both greater speed and stronger cut than even Barre himself. Before Barre's day, sudi 
a stroke as his own had never been seen in a Tennis-court; he was as much in advance 
of former players in that respect as is Gkorge Lambert now. To good judges of the game 
it appears doubtful, as it did to Barre himself in his later years, whether he, in the zenith 
of his powers, could have given George Lambert any odds. It must, of course, be remembered 
that no one was ever more generous than Barre in his estimation of another player's skill, 
no one more ready to depreciate his own ; and it cannot be denied, in spite of his opinion, that 
he had resources, judgment, and experience, which G^rge Lambert has not yet reached. 
Nothing, again, is more difficult than to compare satisfactorily two players of very difEerent 
styles, who have not lived and played together at the same period of their respective careers. 
An estimate of their relative positions, with regard to each other, can only be formed 
by a sort of guess, foimded on a comparison of their relations to intermediate players: 
and even this criterion is not always safe. At the present time, however, we fortunately haye 
had one or two such players, almost first-rate, amateur and professional, with whom to compare 
G^rge Lambert and Barre: and little room is left for doubt that, had it been possible to 
match these two great paumierB against each other, when of equal age and with their powers 
of play equally developed, they would have been found to be as nearly even as two antagonists, 
so widely different in style, could well be. 

Lambert's strongest service is not the same as the best that Barre had : perhaps the most 
difficult that the former possesses is the under-hand, such as the French call ^emin^de-fer^ 
delivered with extraordinary velocity along the edge of the pent-house. When well given* — 
and he will give it sometimes by the half-hour together, without seeming to tire, — it makes 
but little difference, within some inches, what point of the grille-wall it strikes first; the 
result is nearly always about the same as that of a nick, and the ball clings to the side-waJI, 
allowing very small opportunity of return. His force direct is, perhaps, as swift as that of 
Barre; and, when he boasts it from the main wall into the dedans, it frequently is quite 
impossible to stop. So sure is he with this latter stroke that, when in good play, he will place 
the ball there time after time, with lightning speed, and so exactly in the very comer of 
the dedans, as to leave his opponent no time for getting there and stopping it, and to provoke a 
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doubt in his mind whether the dedans is not really rather longer than it shoidd be. In his 
return he is scarcelj so certain as in the points above described ; but there never, perhaps, was 
a player who returned a -difficult stroke with more severity than he, when successful, or more 
frequently saved himself out of a diffictdty, to the disadvantage of his adversary. One kind 
of return, indeed, he seems to have invented : Barre himself said that he had never seen 
it before. When a ball is so placed and cut that he cannot reach it before it has struck 
the end-wall, and that it would, if let alone, fall within a yard, or less, from that wall, and 
when all other players would leave it for a chase, he returns this apparently impossible 
stroke by a true coy^-de-temj^s, which he makes, not by watching the ball, but by sheer 
judgment, while the ball is actually filing from the wall. When this stroke was first 
seen, it appeared little short of a miracle, if indeed the return was really good; so short 
was the fall of the ball that it was difficult to believe there had been room for a racket 
to touch, much less to strike, it before it reached the floor. This has been called '' George 
Lambert's patent," and spectators have become accustomed to it; but, though others have 
attempted, none have as yet successfully imitated the stroke. 

William Lambert, the third son, and a promising^ young player, was bom April 19, 1843. 
He is at present the marker at Hampton Court, having succeeded his elder brother there 
on Jan. 1, 1869. The fourth son, Alfred, bom April 25, 1845, went as marker to Prince's 
Club in the year 1864. Having unfortunately injured his arm, he fell ill, and, like his 
eldest brother, died young, on August 20, 1866. Tet another son, Charles, bom June 24, 
1850, remains at home, and has assisted his father, as marker in the Hatfield Court, 
since 1869. It is said that this youngest of the Lamberts promises to be some day a fine 
player. 

Barre, meanwhile, now known in London as *^ Old Barre," and as the '' Pere Ba/rre,** or 
** Pa^ Barre" in France, but more widelj known and appreciated in this country than even in 
his own, continued to visit England every year,, giving lessons, which he gave better than 
anybody else, or playing exhibition-matches in London, Brighton, Cambridge, Oxford, or in 
some of the private provincial Courts. In December, 1849, we find liim(^) playing at Brighton 
a series of matches against ''Peter" and his son Edmund Tompkins, both alone and 
with Mr. Taylor. Another match of the same series was between '' Peter " and Edmund, in 
which the latter received a bisque from his father, who gave him a beating into the bargain. 
Barre had previously played against "Peter" and his son, giving them half-fifteen; and he 
had won the odd set. 

The great French player had, in coming to England, only followed the example of fomier 
pa/umier$, — ^Masson, Marchisio, Charrier, Barcellon, and others. In June, 1848, came yet 
another, almost the equal of Barre ; he played a match with ** Peter," at Hampton Court, and 
won it on even terms. This was '' Biboche," a short memoir of whom has been given on an 
earlier page.C) In the month of June, 1851, he came again to England, and played a match, 
even, at Oxford, with Edmund Tompkins ; in this he was again victorious. It was, indeed, no 
more than an exhibition-match ; but the one which he played shortly afterwards with the same 
antagonist, in the James-street Court, was a rather more serious affair, and excited a great deal 



(1) B9W8 Life, Jan. 5, 1850. (^ See abore, p. 47. 
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of interest and curiositj ; and thiq he abo won. The subsequent matches between these two 
players have already been recorded. Q) 

Eetuming once more to the pages of BdFi Life, we find, July 6, 1851, an announoraient of 
a match to be played "between Mr. Case, of the Tomis-court, Hampton Court, and Mr. 
Tompkins, sen., of the Tennis-court, Brighton, for ^50 a side, at Hampton Court." Seren days 
later, however, this circumstantial statement was flatly contradicted in the columns of the same 
journal, "as neither" of these players "knew anything about it," with the addition of the 
following note, that " the donkey who sent the paragraph is known, and will get his deserts." 
It would appear from this that an unfair advantage had been taken of the innocence of the 
Editor of that paper, and the concluding remark shows a, perhaps, not unnatural or ezceesiTe 
amount of irritation on his part. 

At the TJniyersities, Tennis continued to flourish. In 1858 a second Court was built 
by the father of Charles and John Phillips in East-road, F&rker's Piece, Cambridge, 
and was opened with a match between Barre and Tompkins; a third was buiU still more 
recently, at the backs of Clare and Trinity Colleges, on the model of the new Phuris Couxt, 
and was opened on Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1866. At Oxford annual matches (') among the under- 
graduates were, as early as 1850, an institution. Matches between Oxford and Cambridge (*) 
were first established in 1859. 

On June 14, 1857, we find for the first time the name of "John " Lambert mentioned in 
the report (in BeWa Life) of some public matches, played at the same place, with " Barre, the 
champion of the world, . . . Tompkins, the English champion, and Foulkes " (EusseU's marker). 
At this period, however, "John," who subsequently became so strong a player, was barely equal 
to Foulkes : the latter gave him half -fifteen, but, playing in the larger Court, in Merton-street, 
to which he was not accustomed, lost three sets love, and the match. Foulkes had previously 
been marker at Leamington. 

In the same columns, again, we find a notice of the first match played in public by G^rge 
Lambert, Nov. 24, 1861. In this he received fifteen and a bisque from E. Hunt, better known 
as "Ted," the marker, and won three sets to one, and the match. Three years later, on 
Dec. 1, 1864, he played again with " Ted," this time giving him fifteen, instead of receiving 
it; and won three sets love. Such progress had he made since the day, five years before, 
when he entered the Court, not knowing how to strike a ball, and when Hunt could have 



O fifM above, p. 48. 

O The prise-TiMkel, inetitTited by T. Sabin (m9 above, 
p. 108) at Oxford, for undergraduates, has been g^ven 
regularly every year since then, E. Tompkins having 
asenmed the responsibility of it when he took the Court 
in 1866. From 1850 to 1856 the prize was a small 
gold racket ; bnt sinoe then it has been a silrer-moimted 
racket of the ordinary sise. A list of the winners has 
some interest, as giring the names of the best players 
of their years at the UniTerdty, some of whom have 
continaed to play Tennis in matnrer age. 



1850. C. B. Marsham. 

1851. T. F. Fiemantle. 

1852. K Balfour. 

1853. a. Lushington. 

1854. T. 



1855. W. M. Lysley. 

1856. B. M. Bandolph. 

1857. B. C. GlanTiUe. 

1858. J. H. Warner. 
1869. F. Ponsonby. 



1860. 


J. A. Pepys. 


1869. 


C. J. P. Clay. 


1861. 


A. Waller. 


1870. 


C. J. Ottaway. 


1862. 


B. M. Davies. 


1871. 


B. J. Graham. 


1868. 


0. Mordaunt. 


1872. 


B. 0. Milne. 


1864. 


G. A. Dodd. 


1878. 


T. S. Pearson. 


1865. 


E. C. FoUett. 


1874. 


£. Hanbuiy. 


1866. 


G. E. Boyle. 


1875. 


E. C. Laoaita. 


1867. 


C. C. Ck>tes. 


1876. 


J.Oswald. 


1868. 


W. H. James. 


1877. 


B. B. Fairer. 



It is a pity that a similar prise is not giyen at the 
sister Uniyersity, where the only competition is for a 
handicap sweepstakes, which affords no rery trustworthy 
record of the comparative merits of the competitors. 

(') Cambridge has, in eighteen years, won nine of the 
double matches, and twelve of the single ; in 1864 there 
was no match. 
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giren ''him the walls " and fortj. The latter till recentlj managed the Court lately built at 
Boston, U.S. 

It is, of oourse, impossible to quote here eTen all of the most important matches which 
have been played of late years. Those that have been already noticed have been sufficient to 
giye the names and indicate the calibre of all the chief players of modem times. There is but 
one more battle of which an account must be given. It was fought in the month of May, 1862* 
between Edmund Tompkins and the veteran Barre. The latter, who had formerly been able to 
give the younger player fifteen, and half -fifteen as late as 1856, was now in his sixtieth year ; his 
sight was beginning to fail him, as well as his activity ; and he had lost a great part of his game. 
Much execution, however, he still had; and in experience, of course, he made up for some 
of what was wanting to him in other respects : and thus he was able yet to play on even terms 
with Tompkins, then only thirty-seven years of age, in the prime of life and strength. The 
match began on Friday, May 16 ; and the first set, in which the score stood so often at games 
all that it became almost too exhausting to play-up for every stroke, was drawn, by common 
consent. The second set was won by Barre, and this ended the first day's play. On May 20, 
three sets were played, of which Barre won two, and Edmund one. This was reversed on 
May 28, two sets falling to the share of Edmund, and only one to that of Barre. On May 28, 
the fourth day of the match, the first set, after a dispute and another tremendous struggle, was 
again drawn : but the next two were won by Edmimd. The play began on June 10 with 
another drawn set ; Edmund won the second ; and the third again was drawn. This great match, 
which had been arranged to be for the best of fifteen sets, was then, after five days' hard play, 
not yet finished. The score stood thus : fourteen sets had been played, of which four had been 
drawn, six won by Edmimd, and only four by Barre. At this point, on the fifth day of the match, 
and after more than two hours' play, Barre gave in. He had played, he said, long enough to 
satisfy the most greedy amateurs, who had had as fine an exhibition of Tennis as could be seen at 
that, or any other time ; he was old, he was losing his sight, he was exhausted ; and, in fine, 
he refused to play any more. It was an exciting scene in the dedans ; some were for letting 
Barre off, and drawing the match ; while others insisted that it should be played out, or that 
Barre should give it up, and the bets be so decided. One amateur, who in his day had been a 
pretty good player, summed up the matter against the old man, in one short and cruel sentence : 
<< Mais, Barre," he said, " vous ne voyez pas la chose comme elle doit 6tre regardde ; cet homme- 
\k oompte sur votre impuissance ! " The discussion, however, was finally decided in favour of 
drawing the match, in mercy to Barre, though Edmund had then the best of it : and the latter 
did well to accept this decision, and to forbear to score an unfinished match as a victory over his 
old rival From this time, however, till lately, Tompkins has claimed the championship of 
Tennis. 

The greatest credit is due to the latter player for having formed a pupil, who has gradually 
improved until at last he is the superior of his first instructor. Mr. J. M. Heathcote,our present 
amateur champion, was bom July 12, 1884 On leaving Eton, he went to Cambridge in October, 
1852, where he first began to play Tennis. In 1855 he took his degree and left Cambridge, 
being then above the average of young players at the University. From 1856 until the closing 
of the Court in James-street, he played constantly with Edmund Tompkins. In 1859 and 1860 
he received half-thirty from Barre and Biboche, and half-fifteen from M. Mosneron in the 
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latter year. In 1861 he played Bane at fifteen, and in 1862 at half-fifteen, for he waa 
rapidlj gaining, while old Bane wu lodng his game. In 1863 he reoeiTed only fifteen 
from Tompkins; and in 1864 he had reached the point of playing against Bane on even 
terms. Three years later, he played at Paris, eren, against Biboche and S^raphin (his 
marker), and beat them. This was the first victory won, at least in recent times, by England 
orer France, in Tennis. O Abont this time, Mr. Heathcote receiTed only half -fifteen from 
Tompkins. The old Conrt being now dosed, he began to play at Lord's, where the Court, 
thoroughly repaired and with a new floor, was re-opened on Tnesday, March 12, 1867 ; and he 
held his own at evens against Qeorge Lambert in 1868. In 1869 he succeeded in beating 
Lambert on the same terms at Lord's, and again at Cambridge ; but a year later Lambert 
began to pass him in the race. In 1872 Lambert gave him half -fifteen ; and in 1873, though 
he could giro him only half -fifteen in Rms, he was able to allow him at Lord's fifteen for a 
bisque. These may be considered still the odds which Mr. Heathcote should receiye from 
Lambert ; but in the meantime he has caught up his elder antagonist. In January, July, and 
December, 1876, he played three matches, eren, with Edmund Tompkins, another in June, 1877, 
and a fifth in January, 1878 ; and won them all. He may, therefore, be now considered to be 
the stronger player of the two, by about a .bisque. He has also played a good deal at Brighton 
with John Tompkins ; and, although they have both of them improved steadily, Mr. Heathcote 
has gained a slight advantage. Whereas John, twenty years ago, could just beat his amateur 
rival, the latter gives him now, but with some difficulty, half-fifteen for a bisque. 

Mr. Heathcote's game is perhaps the most even and unvarying that can be seen. Though 
almost equally good ''all round," the strongest point in it is imquestionably the return. 
TTnusually tall and spare in frame, he has a wiiy strength, length of limb, and activity, which 
enable him to get about the Court and to reach far-off strokes more quickly and easily than 
most players ; and, though not playing with so much severity as some others, he yet can cut the 
ball so as to make and win short chases on the floor with some certainty. He has a powerful 
/(^ree, and a capital volley ; he frequently takes a difficult service (at the volley) off the penthouse, 
and can himself in turn give a most effective service, both by the side- wall and by the over- 
hand drop. There is no doubt that he is as strong a player as any recent amateur, French or 
English, of whom we have any record ; perhaps, indeed, stronger than even M. Mosneron, or 
that Baron Nanteuil de Lanorville, who have been mentioned above. (•) 

Mr. Heathcote, too, has played matches at cramped odds ; among which may be mentioned 
that which he played, Feb. 21, 1868, with a special-constable's staff («) i^ainst an amateur, Mr. 
Heneage W. Bering, who used an ordinary racket, and, indeed, was victorious. It requires, of 
course, a very correct eye and judgment, to strike the ball with an instrument of so small 
diameter as a constable's staff; it is a more difficult feat than to phiy with a boot-jack, a 
ginger.beer.bottle, or a soda-water-bottle, as "Peter" Tompkins, his son John, J. EusseU, and 
other players, have done with success. 



(*) Thii. howerw, ii not the flrtt time that Enffland 
hM been able to olaim the amateur ohampionihip. It 
mutt not be forgotten that, abont 1780, M. Eererdy. 
then the beet of French amatenre, was only the equal 
p«rhapi. of Mr. Prioe, but certainly not as s^^ 



aa Mr. Hawkins, — ^both English sentlemen-plajwi (M. 
de Man • • • eux, p. 158). 

(*) P. 48. 

(•) See the account of Pilot (or Pillet) above, p. 98, 
for a similar example of cramped odds. 
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The story of Tennis, both abroad and at home, has now been traced from the earliest 
days, in which its origin remains shrouded in doubt and difficulty, through the seasons of 
its prosperity, decay, and reyiyal, to the present time. Its fast-growing popularity, howeven 
encourages the hope that it will continue to gain favour, and that Tennis-courts will be 
multiplied aU oyer the country, so that we may everywhere be able to play the best of all 
games. Though doubtless there were, two hundred years ago, many more Courts in England 
than there are now, these have been steadily on the increase throughout the last century. Their 
number at the present moment is twenty-one. 

In London there are three, — one at Lord's (}) and two at Prince's Club ; 

One at Hampton Court, the oldest extant in England ; 

Three at Cambridge ; 

One at Oxford ; 

One at Brighton ; and 

Another at Leamington. 

Besides these, which are either public or belonging to clubs, there are the following private 
Courts :— O 

The Duke of Bichmond's, at Goodwood, built about 1760 ; 

The Duke of Bedford's, at Wo bum, built near the end of the last century ; 

The Duke of Wellington's, at Strathfieldsaye, converted from a riding-school about 
1817-20. 

The Marquis of Salisbury's, at Hatfield, btiilt in 1843 ; 

The Earl of Craven's, at Coombe Abbey, (') in Warwickshire, built about 1820; 

Lady Mary Windsor Olive's, at Hewell Orange, Bromsgrove, built by Lord Plymouth, 
1821-5 ; 

Lord Brougham's, at Brougham Hall, near Penrith, built in 1852 ; 

Lord Leconfield's, at Petworth, rebuilt within the last two or three years ; 

Sir George Prescott's, built by Sir Henry Meux, at Theobald's, about 1840 ; 

Mr. Adam Kennard's, at Crawley Court, (^) near Winchester, built about the beginning of 
this century ; and 

Mr. A. Brassey's, recently built at Heythrop House, Oxon. 



(}) The Marylebone Club institated in 1867 two prises, 
to be played for annuallj in this Court, a ^Id and a 
■iWer prize, for the best and next best amateur player 
of the year, open only to members of their own club. 
The f<Jlowing is a 'list of the winners down to last 

Gold. SUver. 

1867. J. M. Heathoote Julian Marshall. 

1868. Ditto G. B. Crawley. 

1869. Ditto Hon. C. G. Lyttelton. 

1870. Ditto Ditto. 

1871. Ditto Ditto. 

1872. Ditto Ditto. 

1873. Ditto Ditto. 

1874. Ditto G. B. Crawloy. 

1875. Ditto Ditto. 

1876. Ditto B. D.Walker. 

1877. Ditto Ditto. 



(') There were also two Courts formerly existing, to 
wMch I hare never yet seen even an allusion ; one. 
Lord Pomfret's, at Easton-Neston, Towoester, North- 
amptonshire, a house built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
where both the outer and inner walls of the Court are 
still standing ; and the other at Oatlands, whioh was 
built by Mr. Hughes Ball, the *' Golden Ball ** as he was 
called, to whom the place belonged during the earlier 
part of this century. 

(*) One of the first glased Courts in England. 

{*) This Court was built by a West Indian merchant, 
named Bright, and was yery comfortably fitted up, the 
dedans being warmed by hot-water pipes. It fell after- 
wards completely into ruin ; and, having been recently 
bought, with the house, Ac , by Mr. A. Kennard, is now 
being restored by him and made into as nearly perfect 
a Court as possible. 



<^ 
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In some of these, however, there is at present little or no play. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the spreading of the loye of Tennis has alirajs been the 
Bcarcitj of Tennis-conrts. Every new one that is built now not only increases the number of 
players, but also gives fresh opportunities to those who are already devoted to the game. 
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THE COURT AND IMPLEMENTS. 



IN order to understand the game of Tennis, one should first of all become acquainted with 
the arena, or Court, in which it is played, and the implements, the rackets and balls, which 
are used in plajing it. To begin with the Court, it must be observed that there are 
scarcely two Courts of the same size in existence, even when one has been copied and built upon 
the plan of the other. Whether the blame be due to architects or builders, it is certain that 
one Tennis-court differs widely from another in external and internal dimensions, proportions, 
fittings, and almost every detail that can be mentioned. This is, of course, unfortunate in the 
case of so difficult and complicated a game as Tennis ; and hence it becomes very hard for a 
player who is accustomed to his own Court to learn to play with the same &icility in one which 
is new to him. Without these differences of proportion, quite sufficient dissimilarity is always 
sure to arise from the variety of materials, stone, cement, stucco, or wood, used by the builder, 
and this can scarcely be avoided. Tennis-courts, however, differ from each other in more 
important points than this ; and, as it is impossible to say which Court is right, or which is 
wrong, in its dimensions, it is equally impossible to select one as an example, from which to 
explain what the true proportions of a Tennis-court should be. It seems best, therefore, to 
take the design of a Court, which does not exist, — as yet only a chdteau en Espagne ; and to use 
this, as representing the idea of a perfect Court. Larger than some, smaller than others, this 
Court would be a sort of compromise between the deficiencies and excesses of the best existing 
Courts. Plates 23 and 24 give a Ground-plan and a Longitudinal Section, drawn upon a scale 
of 16ft. to the inch, which will serve as diagrams, and help to make clear the following 
description of the Court. (^) 

The Ground-plan may be compared with the one given by de Garsault, which was copied 
in Plate 11 ; the differences between the two plans will be apparent at a glance. As in his 
plan, however, so in this, our Tennis-court is enclosed by four walls, 30ft in height,(') within 
which, again, are built three lower walls, one on one side of the Court, and one at each end. 
The space between these outer and inner walls, seven feet in width (including the thickness of 



0) The dimensiouB, distaiioet, &o., mnst, of oonrBe, 
be ooneoted by th6 measnxements given in the text ; as 
abeolute aconxaoy oannot be obtained in an impreasion 
from a wood-cnt. 



(^ The end-walk are higher than this ; bat the 
higher part, being oat of play, is of no oonseqoenoe, 
and may be left to the oonvenienoe of the person 
building. 
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the latter), ifl- covered with a eloping wooden roof, called the peni^house. The extreme length of 
the Court, from one outer wall to the other, is 108ft. 6in. ; the length, therefore, from the inner 
waU at one end to that at the other is 94ft. 6in. The width between the two onter side-waJls 
ifl 38ft. 6in.; and the width, therefore, from the inner to the opposite side-waU is 31ft. 6in 
The latter is called the main waU : its face projects into the Court at the point B at an angle of 
about 38^, thus, — 



UL 



-15;-9-- 






WlUi 




and is then continued, in a direction parallel with the opposite side-wall, to the nearest end-waU 
of the Court. This projecting angle C) is <»Ued the tambowr, and the main wall, between the 
tambour and the nearest end-wall, may be caUed the itmbour-waU. At each end, on the top, 
and flush with the outer face, of this tambour-waU, an upright wrought iron stanchion or rod is 
fixed, the top of which is level with the tops of the outer walls. Between these rods is stretched 

a net, called the wing-neb. 

Enclosed, therefore, by this main wall and the three lower walls, there is an area, t\e floor 
of the Court, which is narrower at one end than at the other, on account of the thickening of 
the main wall between the tambour and the end-wall, where the floor is only 80ft. in width. The 
parts of the inner walls marked A, A <*» ^y ^^^ K are 7ft. in height ; in the rest of their extent, 
shown white on the plan, they are only 3ft. Sin. high, and are there called the hatteri^. The 
walls, d, -d, are each 16ft. 9in. in length. Resting on the tops of the walls A, D, d,dyh,iB the 
plate which bears the pent-house, supported also by the poets, g, g, g, fixed in the batteries. From 
the height of 7ft. 2in. the pent-house slopes up to the outer walls, which it meets at the height 
of 10ft. 7in. from the floor. The openings between the posts, g, g, g, are called the gdUeries, and 
are thus distinguished : v, v, the first goMeries ; », », the doors ; y, y, the second galleries ; and «, as, 
the last gobderies. The posts are called, in order from each end, second gaUery-post, door-poet, firsi- 
gaMery-postj and line-post Each last gallery is 9ft. 6in. in length ; each second gallery, 9ft. 6in. ; 
each door, 3ft. 3in. ; each first gallery, 6ft. 6in. ; and the central opening between the line-posts, 
called the line-opening, is 7ft. 6in. in width. 

B is a longer opening than any of these, and is called the dedans. The low wall, or dedans- 
battery, below this opening, is the same height as the other batteries ; the height of the opening 
is the same as that of the galleries ; and its length is 21ft. 6in. The wall A is 5ft. Gin. in 
length ; and the wall D, 4ft. 6in. At the other end of the Court, in the wall, h, there is a 
square opening, {, called the grille, and measuring 3ft. 2in. each way : one side of it is made by 
the plate bearing the pent-house, another by the main wall, and the lowest side of it is, like 



(*) It is evident that tlda angle mnst be brought to a 
•harp edge by the btulder; for it is quite imposaible to 



judge balla that are deflected into the Court troBL 
rounded ooxner, such as many tamboon hare. 
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those of the other openings, 3ft. Sin. from the floor. The inner walls maj be thus named ; A, 
B, the dedanS'Walle ; d^ d, the gaUeTy-vxiXlB ; and ^, the griUe-waJl. 

A net hangs across the middle of the Court, from the net-pod, /, to a hook sunk in the main 
wall, and divides the Court equally, as to its length ; that half which contains the dedans is 
called the service-ndej and the other the haxard-Bide, The galleries on this latter side are called 
hoMcvrd-gide gdUeriea (as haa<vrd-9ide first gaUery, <&c.), in order to distinguish them from the 
galleries on the service-side, which are called simply first gaUery^ second goMery^ &c. The net is 
hung at the height of 5ft. from the floor at each end, by means of a rope to which it is attached, 
and whichy passing through a hole in the net-post, /, is made fast to a winch, at the foot of the 
post, by which it can be tightened or slackened, so as to cause the net to hang, in the centre, at 
the height of 3ft. from the floor. O Nets are also stretched along the back of the dedans and 
galleries ; and the nets of the latter are connected by cross-nets with the posts, g, g, g. The 
floor is paved, either with stone, or with Portland cement laid on a good bed of concrete. Some 
persons think that stone makes the quicker floor : but there is always this disadvantage in a 
stone floor, that some stones sink, and some prove harder than others, and so, wearing 
irregularly under the constant friction of daily play, they soon make the floor uneven. Some of 
them, too, will crack, and have to be replaced ; and it is always difficult to keep the joints sound 
between them. A well-laid floor of Portland cement, on the other hand, may be finished 
80 as to be as quick as stone, and is liable to none of these defects; it is perfectly homo- 
geneous, without joints, and can be made of any colour by the admixture of a pigment with it 
while moist. In the present case, the floor is designed to be laid upon a substantial bed of 
concrete, which rests upon arches. Through these arches a current of air is caused to pass, 
cool in summer, and in winter warmed by a heating-apparatus, and is admitted into the 
Court at the long openings, r, r, in the floor, on each side of the net, which are covered with 
gratings. By this means a sufficient supply of fresh air is secured, and the additional 
advantage of keeping the floor dry, which in other Courts, especially in a thaw, is frequently 
covered with moisture, and then becomes slippery and dangerous. (') 

Upon this floor are painted certain lines. The line, o, — drawn from the point, ky midway 
between the wall, d, and the main wall, to the grille- wall, h, and parallel with the side-walls, — 
divides the Court, as to its width, into two equal parts (except where the thickening of the 
main wall, from the tambour to the grille, takes off from the width of the Court in proportion 
to the depth of that projection) : this line is called the hcUf-court-Une. At right angles to it, 
parallel with the grille-wall, h, and distant 21ft. from the latter, is the Une, 0, called the 
senrice-Une. Parallel with the line, 0, and at a distance of 7ft. from it, is drawn from the 
line, Xf to the griUe-wall,' A, a line, p, called the pass-line. The area enclosed between the 
lines, X and j>, and the walls, d and A, may be called the sefvice'CovH ; and the area inclosed 
between x^ p, A, and the main wall, may be called the pass-court. 



(1) ThiB has to be adjnsted frequently, as the tension 
of the net varies oonsiwitly with the moisture of the 
atmosphere. 

(^ In Franoe it is the onstom to make the floor slope^ 
to the extent of about 8 or 8^ inches, down from eaoh 
end towards the net, bx order to give the ball a greater 



inclination to rise. This is not mentioned by de Gku> 
saiilt. The same object, however, is better attained by 
using cement, if the desired result be a slower floor ) but, 
in fact, cement may be hrought-'Up to any smoothness that 
may be thought proper, and possesses altogether more 
advantages than any other material at present known. 
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Parallel, again, with the line, x, is drawn a line, marked 1, at the distance of a yard ; and, 
midway between these two, a shorter line, marking the half -yard. Similarly, at a yard's distance 
from the line 1, is drawn the line 2, between which and the line 1 another short line, marking 
the half -yard, is drawn. To avoid repetition, it may be said, once for all, that these lines, and 
all those to be presently enumerated, called the chase^lineBf are drawn parallel with each other 
and with the end-walls, and, therefore, at right angles to the side- walls and to the line, o. The 
next line, y, is drawn from a point midway in the second gallery ; and the lines, s, and v, are 
similarly drawn from points midway, respectively, in the door and first gallery. Midway, again, 
between these lines, y, s, and v, are drawn two shorter lines, and another between v and the net, 
marking the half-gallery chases.(^) 

At the other end of the Court, beginning from the dedans-battery, the floor is similarly 
divided by lines, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, the first of which, 1, is drawn at the distance of a yard from 
that battery, and the rest at the same distance from each other, so that the line, 6, is six yards 
distant from the same battery. Between these lines, a^in, shorter lines are drawn, marking 
the half-yards. At a yard's distance from the line 6, is drawn the line x, and a half-yard 
line between them. The line, w, is drawn a yard distant from the line x ; and the lines, y, s, 
and Vf are drawn from points midway, respectively, in the second gaUery, door, and first gallery. 
On this side of the net, again, lines are drawn, as on the plan, midway between x and io, w and 
yy y and s, z and Vy v and the net. 

The lines thus drawn are named as follows, beginning from the dedans ; half-a-yard ; a 
yard (1) ; 1 & 2 (midway between land2);2;2<&3;3;3&4!;4;4&5;5;5<&6;6; half-a- 
yard worse than 6 ; last gallery (x) ; [half-a-yard worse than last gallery] ; (') a yard worse than 
last gallery (w) ; [last and second gaUery] ; second gaUery (y) ; [second gallery and door] ; the 
door (z) ; [door and second gallery] ; first gallery (t;) ; and [first gallery and line]. Beginning 
again from the service-line, x, on the hazard-side, the lines are named as follows ; half-a-yard ; 
a yard (1) ; 1 & 2 ; 2 ; second gallery (y) ; [second gallery and door] ; the door (c) ; [door and 
first gallery] ; first gallery (v) ; and [first gallery and line] : but these latter are distinguishied 
from the lines on the service-side by having the word Juusa/rd-side prefixed to their names ; as, 
hazard-eide half-a-yard, hcusard-side second gallery, &c. 

All these, except the half -court-line, the service-Une, and the pass-line, as has been already 
said, are chase-lines ; that is, they define the chases, — a part of the game, the explanation of 
which must be deferred for the present. The lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, x, w, y, s, and v, on the 
service-side, and x, 1, 2, y, z, and v, on the hazard-side, are marked at each end, on the side-walls, 
with the figures 1 to 6 for the yard-Hues, and with some ornament for the gallery-lines ; the 
haJf-yard-lines are continued up to about the height of 6in. on each side-walL The half- 
court-line is continued to the top of the dedans*battery, and of the grille- wall; and the 



(*) TheM half-sallery ohaaes are not nsnally drawn ; 
bat it ii now suggested that they should be thus drawn, 
too maoh being otherwise left to the disoretion and 
memory of the marker. 



nnnsnal, thesd lines are no innoTation ; for they are to 
be fonnd in representations of former Tennis-conrts^ as, 
for instance, in the print called Le SermefU du Jm dn 
Pawmet mentioned above (p. 44) ; and in the French 



(^) The names of those lines, not nsually marked, syeitem the subdivisions are even more numerous, and 



which are here recommended for adoption, are put 
within brackets in the above list. Though now 



the marking, therefore, more accurate, — aa will be 
in the sequel. 
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pajsg-line, and the line of the net, are continued across the grille-pent-house and side-pent- 
house to the adjacent walls. 

The lines should be not more than 1 or 1^ Inch in width ; and, as the floor is (or should 
be) of a dark brown colour, they should be piainted yellow, except the lines, «, x, which should 
be painted red, or some other moderately bright colour, to distinguish them clearly from the 
rest. It is still the custom to make all of them much broader than this, — even as much as 
Sin. in breadth, — ^and sometimes also to paint the seryice-line dark blue ; but this only leads 
to confusion in marking chases, and renders it very difficult to see the service-line at all. 

Above the pent-house, at each end of the Court, the wall rises to the height of 28ft. from 
the floor; and across it, at that height, a thin board of mahogany, or other hard wood, 9in. 
wide, is fixed horizontally upon wooden studs, a hollow space being thus left behind it, and is 
called the ptay-Une. A similar play-line is fixed on each side-wall at the height of 18ft. from 
the floor, but is stopped at 7ft. from each end-wall and turned perpendicularly upwards to the 
top of the wall. Above these play-lines on the end-walls, and above the horizontal play-line 
and within the perpendicular returns of it on each side- wall, the walls are covered with thick, 
dark felt. The portions, a, a, of the side-walls may be called the vpper side-UHiUs; they 
correspond with the last windows, or wing-nets, in other Courts. Immediately above the play- 
line on each end-wall, is fixed the rahai, q, which has already been described. O There is a 
round hole, n, in the floor, to hold a basket of balls ; there is also a square trough within the 
upper &u^ of the dedans-batteiy, at Jc, to hold balls ; and another, e, in the last gallery, for the 
same purpose. 

Tennis-courts are usually lighted by windows on each side, immediately above the 
play-line. This plan is open to several objections. The chief of these is on the score of 
the glare of light, admitted directly upon the player's eyes, from the very place from 
which the ball frequently flies towards him. On this account, either blinds must be pro- 
vided, or the windows must be covered with white paint. In the former case, beside the 
labour of pulling the blinds down or up each time that the sun shines brightly or goes 
behind a cloud, the windows cannot be opened when the blinds are down, because the wind 
would then cause the latter to flap about, and to allow long and dazzling shafts of Ught 
to shoot across the Court. In the latter alternative, the painted windows, on the sunny 
side of the Court, cannot be opened at all, to admit the fresh air for which one longs 
in sultry weather, as, they would admit with it the broad blaze of the sun. Another dis- 
advantage is the shadow which is generally thrown on one side of the Court or the other, 
according to the time of day, and especially at the seasons when light is most scarce 
in this dark climate. A preferable plan, therefore, is that of lighting the Court entirely 
from the roof, by which means the most even supply and distribution of light are insured. 

P. Barcellon, in his little treatise from which I have already quoted, gives all the weight 
of his authority to this system. He says that the Court at Bordeaux (built about 1780) was 
lighted in this manner, " which is the best in all respects : the light is ever equal and soft, 
for one is never dazzled there, as one often is elsewhere by clouds and sun, particularly while 
receiving the service ; the Court is never wet, as neither wind, rain, nor snow can penetrate 



(^} See above, p. 3d. 
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[as it did tbrougli side-windows, at that time unglazed] ; the marker is not obliged to keep 
in repair a number of expensive curtains and nets ; a considerable space of gpx)imd also, on 
each side, which would otherwise be needed in order to procure sufficient Ught, is thus saved ; 
and, finally, the Court being entirely walled round, all the noises of the neighbourhood are 
excluded." 

Those who have played at Lord's on cricket-match days will appreciate this last advantage. 
The outer walls, which should rise 15ft. or 16ft. above the play-line when side-windows have 
to be taken from their height, need only be built 12ft. above the play-line when sky-lights 
are adopted, — a great saving of cost. If ill-managed, skylights will, of course, admit 
more heat into the Court than side-windows, because the sun shines more perpendicularly 
through them; but, when air enough is admitted into the Court from below, and sufficient 
egress is provided for it in the roof, this very excess of heat assists the ventilation more 
than anything else. Blinds cannot be discarded, though they will be less frequently used 
than in Courts otherwise lighted. In the case of a roof with nine bays, all glazed, as shown in 
the longitudinal section (Plate 24), nine blinds, each being 1ft. or 2ft. longer and wider than 
the skylight above it, should be mounted on rollers, set horizontally across the roof ; and here 
they could be easily worked with lines, running over pulleys, by a boy, placed in the upper room 
which is shown in the same section. These blinds, any of which could be pulled at pleasure, 
would, of course, never be influenced, as are the curtains on side-windows, by gusts or 
draughts of air ; and, when fully extended, would overlap each other, and effectually exclude 
all sunshine. In order to get the best light, the Court should, if possible, be built lying 
about east and west. 

The walls above the play-line, it has been said, are covered with a thick, dark felt, the 
effect of which is two-fold. It not only stops all balls which fly above the play-line and strike 
the soft surface of the felt with a heavy thud, quite distinct from the sharp sound returned by 
the hollow, resonant play-line, or even by the walls below it; but it also does great and 
almost invaluable service in deadening the echo which, in nearly all modem Courts, makes 
it very difficult to hear clearly what the marker says. That this idea is not new, has been 
amply shown by numerous extracts (^) from the Lord Chamberlain's books, containing 
warrants for provision of '* black Bayes [baize]," or *' hair-doth," among other necessaries. 

The walls below the play-line must be black, and not too smooth or shining. The net-rope 
should be covered with green cloth. 

In the design of this Court there are a few peculiarities, which must be pointed out 
and, as I hope, justified. Novelties are not always improvements, and they should be very 
carefully considerered before being introduced into such a game as Tennis. 

1. The rahaty q, a net, the object of which is to prevent balls that rise from the pent-house 
from flying up to the roof, is new in English Courts of the present day only, but has already 
been described. (*) Commending itself, as it does, to the approval of most players of experience, 
the use of it will probably be revived, and we may hope to see it generally adopted. 

2. All the angles of the openings are here designed to be acute, as in that Jeu du dmie 
d^ArUns which Barcellon describes. Not only the angles of the waUs which bound the dedans. 



0) 8w pp. 87, 91. This iB still cnatomaxy in French Oonrta. (*) Bee above, p. 89. 
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gallerieB, and grille, are cut away, or splayed, as shown on the plan, so as to leare the inner 
capacities of these openings larger than those which lie between their outer edges; but the upper 
faces of the batteries are sloped down towards the back of each opening, and the bandeau, or 
plate, on which the pent-houses rest, above these openings, is also cut away similarly, leaving an 
edge to each pent-house, in those places, as thin as possible, which must be made of hard wood, 
or cased with thin metal, to stand wear and tear. As this latter alteration slightly increases 
the size of these openings, the batteries are here made a little higher than usual, though not 
higher than they already are in some Courts, to meet a possible objection on that score. The 
effect of the alteration of the angles from right to acute is, that a ball striking inside one of 
these openings, and reboimding or rolling against the inner &bce of any of their angles, must 
perforce remain within the opening. The effect of cutting away the hamdeau is, that a ball 
striking below the edge of the pent-house must enter the opening ; while a ball striking above 
the edge must be on the pent-house. BaUs actually striking the edge, without glancing either 
up or down, would rebound from the edge, it is true ; but this would so rarely happen that the 
case need scarcely be considered. The chief advantage of these alterations is that confusion, is 
avoided in many cases, in which the question arises, whether a ball has entered an opening or 
not ; and another is the prevention of lucky returns of the ball from the handeau on the striker's 
side of the net, and of dangerous blows, from balls rebounding off the hcmdea/u of the dedans, 
which not unfrequently occur. 

3. The posts, which divide the galleries, and are usually of large and unwieldy shape, 
are here replaced with light rods of wrought iron, little more than an inch in diameter. They are 
sunk in the tops of the batteries, flush with the inner face of the latter ; and, at the top, each has 
a branch, which, being firmly attached by screws to the plate above, helps to support the pent* 
house. For this purpose these rods are amply sufficient, as well as for the only other end 
which they serve, namely, that of separating each gallery from the next. They should be 
painted yellow, so as to be distinctly visible. The usual, thick posts take up far too much 
space, and are too often struck by the ball. 

4. The line-post,/, is here put back within the line-opening, at least 18in. behind the outer 
face of the batteries. By this simple device, a fruitful source of dispute is again avoided* Two 
out of three markers do not know at present how to mark a ball which touches this post in 
its flight across the net : the practice in some Courts is not the same as in others ; the practice 
in England is not the same as in France. Here, however, the ball can hardly hit the post and 
still cross the net. Besides this, there is another advantage : the marker, in all ordinary Courts, 
is exposed to some real danger of balls striking the post and rebounding upon his head, which is 
close beside it. This accident, which might be very serious, is far from uncommon ; and, in 
order to deaden the rebound, the line-post is often padded at the point of danger. When 
entirely free from fear of this risk, a marker will very naturally give a less divided attention to 
the game, than when constantly exposed to the chance of injury. Having seen, however, that 
the net should at this point, viz., just below the edge of the pent-house, hang at the height of 
5ft. from the floor, it is evident that, when the post is put 18in. further back, the hole in 
it, through which the net-rope passes, must be pierced two or three inches above that height, in 
order to keep the net at the right height where it enters the Court. 

5. Another dangerous post is that which stands, in other Courts, near to the middle of the 

B 
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dedaaSy rapportiiig the pent-boiifle above it, up to winA it also aerves to eontiinie ihe lialf -oonit- 
fine* AbaUreryofienitrikeatJiiaiKwtyfrom vinehitiiiajieto but he 

ma J tnffer a atill more ■eriooi in jnij from it, when he ia i^jing a high-boimding ball, which 
allows little space for strikiiig it before it hops into the dedana. Hie plajer then, intent npon 
the stroke, will get his radcet as far back as he ean within the opoiing, prepared to strike, the 
first moment he has the chance ; but, when that comes, he will most like! j hare forgotten all 
about the post, and, instead of meeting the baH as he expects, will, perhaps, with all his 
strength bring his racket, hand, or wrist, full npon that mischjerons and mmeoessary pillar. 
How, there is no such post here : it is completel j sappicoocd in the design before ns. The 
odds of half-cowrtf ihe qbIj case in which it is reall j nseful, axe not very oommonl j gi^en ; but, 
when thej are, all that is wanted, to carry np the haU-conri-line from the battery to the pent- 
hoote, is a light iron rod, similar to those which divide ihe galleries, and like them, too, painted 
yellow. Iron sockets should be provided in the battery, and in the pent-honse, into which this 
rod might be fitted at a moment's notice : when it had serred its purpose, it might be as readily 
removed It is not wanted here for the siq^port of the pent-hooae, the weight of which is 
by a light iron girder. 



The plan and section, here analysed and described, were those of the projected Court at 
ling, the idea of building which has, unfortunately, had to be relinquished, for want of 
adequate support. If there be any ^ults in them, which is quite possible, they can hardly be 
ascribed to inadvertence or want of forethought; for the object of the projectors was to design a 
Court as nearly perfect as possible in eveiy detail. How far this object had been attained, 
experience alone could prove. The section, given in Plate 24, shows a commodious room, at the 
back of the dedans, and communicating with it by a single step. A row of seats, placed upon 
this step, would enable spectators to see into the Court over the heads of those who occupied 
the seats on the floor of the dedans. Above this is a dressing-room, approached by a flight of 
stairs ; and, above that again, another dressing-room. From a passage immediately outside 
this last, a capital view of the Court would be obtained by a long opening, or window, 
suiflciently guarded by the rdbatf g, or protected, if necessary, by a net like that of the dedans. 
From seats at this opening, spectators would see the game almost better than from the dedans 
itself. The third floor would give accommodation to the marker, as well as for a drying-room, 
Ac. From this floor the blinds would be managed ; and, on special occasions, another opening, 
like that on the floor below, might be used as a window. These openings, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, would be of no small assistance to the ventilation of the Court ; and in 
winter they could be closed with shutters provided for that purpose. 



Of all the matters necessary to a Tennis-player, the chief and most important is the racket 
We have seen, in an early part of these Annals, how this grew out of the original glove, 
to which the real inventor of the racket first appHed strings, and its improvers, after a time, added 
a handle ; how it slowly fought its way against the hand and the haUair (a wooden or parchment- 
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coYered bat), its first and second riyals ; how it graduallj displaced both of these ; and how, 
haying come down nearly as late as 1700 strung diagonally, if we may trust every represen- 
tation of it till then, with scarcely an exception, it has since been modified, strung differently, 
and brought to a point which seems to us perfection. We never, of course, know what inven- 
tions the future has in store ; and it is possible that the next generation, or the next after that, 
may smile when they look back on the implement which we thought perfect, and pity oui 
ignorance of the beauties of the as-yet-undeveloped racket of the future. So far, however, as 
wood and cat-gut are concerned, it is not easy to see how anything can be produced better than 
a first-rate French racket, such as we now have it : and, in most respects, its form has not 
changed for many years. De Garsault's account of this manufacture (1767), although in 
portions old-fashioned and out-of-date, describes it closely enough for our purposes, save in a 
few details, as it now exists. No better account, at any rate, nor so good as his, has been 
written since his day. It is too minute and detailed for reproduction here, but an outline of it 
will give the clearest attainable notion of the way in which rackets were then, and are still, 
made in France. 

In the first place, then, it appears that the only wood of which good rackets can be made 
is ash. The stem-blocks of this tree, which are chosen for the purpose, should be the first 
cut above the root ; the trees selected should be ten years old, and the blocks should be 6ft. in 
length : above this first cut, they are brittle and worthless. Q) When split into rods, they are 
made up into bundles for sale ; but the best plan for the racket-maker is, to choose his own 
blocks, sound and whole, to split them up for himself with a butcher's coulter, to shape the 
rods with a hatchet, and finally to plane them on his own bench. 

Here it is, however, that his own special business begins. The rod, having been thus 
roughly shaped, must next be brought to the same size from one end to the other, which is done 
by planing it until it is of an even width of about lin. by ^in. in thickness. It is then marked 
in the middle ; and each half is again similarly divided. All the rods, thus marked, are plunged 
into a copper boiler, filled with cold water. This boiler is 5ft. long, 9in. wide, and 1ft. in depth : 
it rests upon four feet, and stands beneath a chimney. A stone is placed upon the rods, to 
prevent them from rising to the surfibce, and they are left in steep for several days. When the 
time has come for making them into rackets, a large fire is lighted under the boiler, and they 
are boiled in this manner for a good hour ; after which, if sufficiently soft and pliant, they are 
taken one after the other to be moulded into form. 

The mould (0, Plate 25) used for this purpose is a flat piece of oak, rather more than 
l^in. in thickness, resembling roughly the head of a racket, and resting on a heavy table, to 
which it is securely fixed by a large iron screw, which passes through the mould and the table, 
and is &8tened below with a nut. A stout wooden peg (a) is fitted in a hole, distant about ^in. 
above the head, and two others (h and c) at rather more than lin. from the foot of the mould : 
an iron peg (d) is fixed at a point half-way between the two latter "pegs, but three or four inches 
lower. The first wooden peg being removed from its hole, the still hot and steaming rod is 
applied to the moxdd, care being taken that the mark equally dividing its length corresponds 



0) Thia exoeUent syBtem is, luf ortmiAtely, no longer 1 oarriaflre-bniLdera' refuse wood, which is readj, diy an d 
praofcised in Fraaoe : the laoket-makers now buy up the I seasoned, to their hands. 



li4 ™i 




wx^ *Ja^ ''vifift.i*^, 1WQR rf tilt ii»£. jui de f«f 's^ x ■ryiiwrf fieKr i i i i g, tfce rod m it* 

tJum* ; » fcnr Vktu ^i€ itn^ ^^ F«^ 1, Rate fT^ 

Om^ li^i^ ^<y ; Mil ti^ <»fa ^< df I'jna. imt immOe. la. 

tf^m ^yfttrik^^^a^ wi:> it erxik, t«*> nla, <i*e of ir«» d ;, nd tike <sdwr of vood (/), aie tiglitlj 

MmM ^^ws:0fm *Xth V^tipiy tb& in» ni!e a Izsue 

A# «^^>ft m tbk *0^0saaifMk m «wi{4«ie^ the ««»d beia^ itiZ Iwt, tke beat nd noalded rod 
m^cavnvA V> tlk^ Mlaf^ak^Af^smth ; whae ftbe ralei being utv iMj m »wvS ), bj ■mhmoC weighiB, and 
t^ ^ymyrtmm;^ h^ with th« bi^ <4 a saDet, betweoi vmrioia boob aad cnaqw, vitb vbich ihe 
W«/^i i« i^f^vM, that peeoliar twist, or indinatiQii, is giv^m to tte Vad, wbieb is neoessaiy in 
ft T^ms-ndbH. Tbe nde to wbieb it is beot mxj be called tbe r^H and tbe otber the l^ 
iM^r. Tb«; ni]^ are th« lepheed as before, aod tbe lad^ 

Th« n^it fiart Ui be ptefMued is tbe middU^fiaei this is nade of the wood of the lime-tree, 
or mmn fAh^ white wood. It is planed nntil it is lin. in Ineadth bj |in. in d^ih, but at one 
m$4 it «pr«a4s <mt like a Uai. lim length is nsoalfy about ITin. 

Wh^ tb>rotighlj set and ecdd, the newlj-fonned ladcet is taken onoe more to the bench, 
still tbr//ttled si the neck bj the string, and hdd open above that bj the two roles ; and there 
i\m wz/rkuan (Plate 26, the iigare on the left,) dresses it over with his phme, removing tbe 
nmnh aA^m and aU those puts which in cooling bare come to stand out bejond the lines of 
the tme shape, imtil he has made the whole of it, from the head to the end of the handle, 
sm/Mh and welUrounded, and to lie perfectly flat. This he does with the plane for the outside 
im\j J the inside of the head is carefully formed and finished with a rasp, the racket being held 
all i)m while in a rice, such as is osed by cabinet-makers. The middle-piece is now phiced 
iMwwrti the two rides of the handle, and with rasps and files is accnrately fitted and adjusted. 

In fir«t nhaping the racket, the workman wore a small kind of breast-guard, covered with 
c^n'k, against which he retted either end of the racket in turn; he now uses another kind, 
VAmm>i\ with bor-wood, convex on the outside, and with a hoUow in the centre, in which he fits 
ttm imi\ of a wimble, in the other end of which he fixes a drill, consisting of a point between 
two imttori (O, Hate 28). Having replaced and drawn tight the string round the neck of the 

W?l 1 i ^'^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^' *^* ^^^^« ^*^ ^^^^^^^ Oa, Plate 28), finer than the 
ZlTly ■;"K^«-P0inted, a hole which pierces the two sides and the middle-piece. This hole 

W riM-t^T'^ "!^' ^ ^^'^^^ "^^ *^^ ^^^^^ Cp, Kg. 4, Plate 29). Before 
nlTl and a 1 " ^"^' '^' ^'"^^ ^" counter-sunk with a^uge! U> fit lOxe head of the 
w»u tuni«d ov!r 7' ^'^\'''' *^^ ''PP''"*^ ^'^^ ^^ *^« ^^^^^ *o ^^^^^ ite «^d, which 

. . *:r,h"sr.j^::^:'^,:" -1; ^.^. ^>- ™- -" ^^^ ^ 

long. Another nail (g, Fig. 4, Plate 29) was then introduced half-way down the 
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haoidle, the throttlmg-string baving been slipped down from the neck to the end of the handle ; 
ajid, a third nail (g, Fig. 4, Plate 29) having been fixed near the latter point, the string was at 
last remoYed as useless, and the rules once more replaced in their former position, a little above 
the racket's neck. Everyone who knows a modem Tennis-racket is, of course, aware that 
a screw, or bolt, made tight with a nut, was long ago substituted for the first of these nails ; 
and that, thanks to the strength of this aud to the thorough fitting and glueing-up of the two 
sides of the handle, racket-makers have long been able to dispense with the other two. The 
best judges, however, are of opinion that nothing has been gained by this change, but rather 
some solidity has been lost. 

The middle-piece, fan-shaped at one end, is made of lime-tree, or other white wood, for 
the sake of lightness, in order to avoid all unnecessary weight in the racket's head, and 
to maintain a good balance, — one of the most difficult points in racket-making. 

A peculiar inclination, described above, is imparted to the head, in order to give greater 
&cility than a straight racket would allow for returning balls, which are near to the floor, with 
the kind of stroke proper to Tennis. In de Oarsault's time it was usual also to flatten the head 
(Fig. 2, Plate 27), as well as what he calls the lega^ with the idea of helping towards the same 
object ; this has long gone out of fashion, as it was likely to do, for it must have seriously 
weakened the racket at the comers which were made in the process. It wais effected by 
means of an iron instrument (L, Plate 80 ; h, Plate 27) a little longer than the head of the 
racket, and armed at one end with a hook, and at the other with a sort of damp, just large 
enough to hold the neck : between the racket's head and the hook a wedge (t, Plate 27) was 
driven in, and another (i, Plate 27) in the opposite direction above it; and both of these 
were gradually tightened with a hammer. The racket, meanwhile, was placed horizontally in 
a vice, in order to prevent the lege from being bowed outwards by the perpendicular pressure. 
Upon releasing the racket, the legs were maintained in proper position by a wire bridle 
(g^ Plate 27), surrounding them, and the iron instrument was removed. This operation 
sufficiently accounts for the odd, squarish shape of old rackets, — ^very different from that 
beautifully-curved form which is the object of admiration among modem Tennis-players. 

The racket is now ready to be pierced with the holes for the strings, which are to cover, or 
fill, its head with a tight but elastic network. These holes are made in two rows, which extend 
over the whole circumf erenoe of the head, and are so spaced out that no two are parallel, but 
succeed each other in alternate order, each hole of one row answering to the interval between 
two of the other ; but, when properly bored, they make only one row on the inside of the head. 
In order to accomplish this the workman begins by tracing with a gauge two lines upon the 
exterior, about fin. apart, for the two rows of holes : he then applies a strap, long enough to 
go round the head, taking care that the two ends meet exactly at the neck ; folding it in two, 
lie makes with an awl a hole at the fold ; and, replacing the strap on the racket, he marks the 
latter at the point which corresponds with this hole, and which is, therefore, exactly at the 
^outside) centre of the head. Working from this point, he proceeds tp mark the circumf erence^ 
with the aid of three compasses, or measures (N, N, N, Plate 81), of wood, armed with steel 
points, like the teeth of a comb, and differing from each other in the distance between the 
points. He begins with the first compass, and continues with the second and third, down one 
line, and then does the same on the other side of the head ; after which, he marks similarly 
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the other line, on each side of the head, only taking care to make the holes alternate with the 
holes of the first line, thus, — •.•.*.•. 

Haying thus marked the places of all these holes, the workman (Plate 26, the figure in the 
middle), haying remoTed the wire bridle, seats himself astride on a special bench, made for this 
purpose, and having at one end a kind of box, about 1ft. in height, on the top of which are two 
iron spikes, clothed with leather, at the distance of 2in. from the edge which is nearest to him. 
These spikes are about Sin. long, and stand 4in. apart. Against them the workman, armed with 
his breast-guard of box-wood, rests the racket, which he holds with his left hand, while with 
his right he directs the drill-point, with which he bores a hole at each mark previously made 
with the compasses. He bores (B, B, Plate 32, and Fig. 4, Plate 29) eighteen holes in the head, 
and as many in the lower part of the legs and in the neck of the racket, with a drill of 
about -^in, diameter, and the rest with one half as fine again ; the four last holes on eadi side of 
the neck being driven upwards, through the middle-piece, and coming out in a row on its upper 
end. The two rows of large holes on the exterior of the head are then connected by grooves, 
cut with a gouge, from one to another ; and those six which are on the curve of the right, 
or inclined, side of the head, are connected by grooves cut m a zig-zag. The large holes 
are for the main atringe, and the smaller for the croas-atrings. In de Garsault's time, the holes 
for the latter were not connected by grooves, as they are now (except the lowest twelve on each 
side) : this change, in these days of tight stringing, helps to prevent the cross-strings from 
being cut at the holes, which, indeed, is the object of all the other grooves. 

The wire bridle is once more placed in position, and the racket, having been carefully 
scraped and polished, is now ready to be coloured and strung. 

The racket, in old days, as may be seen from pictures in which it appears, as well as from 
the description of de Gkursault, was always brought to a rich brown colour by the process which 
he next describes. Shortly, this consisted in hanging the rackets, separate from each other, 
upon iron rods, in a kind of stove (A, Plate 26), at the bottom of which was lighted a fixe of 
sawdust of oak, carefully passed through the sieve, in order to. exclude any splinters of wood, 
the smoke of which might spoil the operation. The doors of the stove being shut, the rackets 
were kept there, the fire being continually fed with fresh sawdust, for two days and nights, and 
in damp weather even longer. They were then taken out, if properly coloured, and the nails in 
the handles were tightened up, the whole of the wood having, of course, shrunk somewhat in the 
heat. The rackets were not subjected to such severe treatment as this for the purpose only of 
obtaining a fashionable colour ; another end was attained at the same time, in the shrinking 
and hardening of the wood, as indicated by that necessity of tightening the nails. No mention 
is made by de Garsault of any period of time proper for seasoning the wood, though this must 
have been an important part of the racket-maker's business, requiring some amount of 
judgment ; but it is evident that this colouring-stove served to complete the seasoning, as well 
as to drive out any superfluous moisture left from the steeping. No such colouring, however, 
is now practised. (}) 

It was formerly thought that the middle-piece, now securely fixed in its place, being 



(1) By the modern Fresoh ay stem of buying the wood ready seasoned (sm above, p. 123, n.), the dzyinff-stove 
ia rendered naneoessary. 
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made of a tender, white wood, must be ooyered with the fibre of tendons, taken from 
between the hock and hind hoof of the ox, and with parchment upon that. To allow space for 
this addition, the middle-piece had to be reduced on each side with a chisel, to about the depth 
of ^in. ; the tendon-fibre was then laid upon it, immediately coyered oyer with glue, then well 
rubbed with a thin polisher of bone (Fig. D, Plate 82), and left to dry. Two pieces of parch- 
ment, haying been cut upon a paper pattern of the size of the middle-piece, were now firmly 
glued on each side of it, the broad ends being carried oyer the fan-shaped top of it, snipped in 
seyeral places with scissors, and there brought together and made to oyerlap each other. In 
modem practice, the tendon-fibre is omitted from this operation, a stout parchment, with strong 
glue, being considered suf&cient ; but the former has only been discontinued within the last 
twenty-fiye years. The process was troublesome and disagreeable, but was undoubtedly of 
great use in strengthening the middle-piece. 

The whole is then polished with the bone instrument mentioned aboye ; and the racket is 
ready for stringing. In this state the hoops, as the unstrung rackets are called, generally come 
oyer now to England, where they are strung, when wanted for use, in much the same manner 
as in France. 

The cat-gut, as it is called (though obtained, indeed, not from the animal whose name it 
beaers, but from the sheep), destined to furnish the racket, is of two sizes. The sort which 
supplies the main strings is about the same thickness as the lowest F-string of a harp ; and the 
other, a good deal thinner than this, and about the same size as the middle F-string of that 
instrument, was formerly used for all the cross-strings. The gut made and generally used in 
England was, tUl quite lately, rather smaller than that which was made in France, though some 
of the latter is still imported and used here ; but the French gut wore no better for its greater 
thickness than the English, and it was considered by good judges not to haye in it so much 
play (that is, elasticity) as our own. (}) The strings, when bought from the maker, now run 
generally from 19ft. to 21ft. in length ; but the whole of this is not used for each racket strung, 
the main requiring about 15ft., and the cross-strings about IB^ft. The holes all round the 
racket's head are made to receiye these strings, first the main, 18 in number, and then the 
26 cross-strings, which in de Ghursault's time numbered 82 or 88. 

In preparing to string a racket, it is best to run a brad-awl through all these holes, 
in order to make them smooth and, as far as possible, to preyent them from cutting the strings. 
The workman then takes the main string, folds it in two, hooks it oyer a handle or peg, and so 
stretches it by not more than two or three efforts. It used to be customary to rub the gut with 
soap, both for the main and for the cross-strings ; this is still done, or was till lately, by a few 
stringers, but is now generally omitted as being of little use and, perhaps, injurious to the 
string. The intention was to help the string to run smoothly through the holes. 

Taking up the main string, the workman now passes the two ends of it, from the outside, 
through the two middle holes in the head of the racket, and draws them down equally, so that 
the ends come together. He then threads these ends through the two middle holes of the 
middle-piece, and continues to draw one end through the holes at top and bottom on the left 
side of the racket, until he comes to the last, where he pulls it outside, runs it under two of 



(^) The gut now used in Paris is eyen finer than mnoh that is used here. 
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with the (outside) centre of the head, and the peg (a) is replaced, firmly fixing the rod in its 
position : the ends are then brought round, when the other two marked divisions should meet 
together at the foot of the mould. If these come right, the other wooden pegs are removed, 
one after the other, and these parts of the rod are forced close up to the mould, where the 
pegs, now replaced, hold them and compel them to rest against the iron peg, which is now between 
them : a few turns of string (e. Fig. 1, Plate 27) are tied tightly round the point at which they 
meet, just below the mould ; — and the racket is now moulded. That part which is at the top 
of the mould is called the head (a) : the two sides the legs (&, V) ; the part bound with string, 
the neck (c) ; and the ends (d, d) form the haaidle. In order, however, to prevent the racket 
from contracting while it cools, two rules, one of iron (e), and the other of wood (/), are tightly 
fitted between the legs, the iron rule a little above the neck, and the wooden, which is longer, a 
little above that again. 

As soon as this operation is complete, the wood being stiU hot, the bent and moulded rod 
is carried to the shaping-bench ; where (the rules being now removed), by means of weights, and 
by compressing it, with the help of a mallet, between various hooks and cramps, with which the 
bench is provided, that peculiar twist, or inclination, is given to the head, which is necessary in 
a Tennis-racket. The side to which it is bent may be called the rights and the other the Zq/I 
side. The rules are then replaced as before, and the racket is left to cooL 

The next part to be prepared is the middU-pieoe : this is made of the wood of the lime-tree, 
or some other white wood. It is planed until it is lin. in breadth by ^in. in depth, but at one 
end it spreads out like a fan. Its length is usually about 17in. 

When thoroughly set and cold, the newly-formed racket is taken once more to the bench, 
still throttled at the neck by the string, and held open above that by the two rules ; and there 
the workman (Plate 26, the figure on the left,) dresses it over with his plane, removing the 
rough edges and all those parts which in cooling have come to stand out beyond the lines of 
the true shape, until he has made the whole of it, from the head to the end of the handle, 
smooth and well-rounded, and to lie perfectly flat. This he does with the plane for the outside 
only ; the inside of the head is carefully formed and finished with a rasp, the racket being held 
all the while in a vice, such as is used by cabinet-makers. The middle-piece is now placed 
between the two sides of the handle, and with rasps and files is accurately fitted and adjusted. 

In first shaping the racket, the workman wore a smaU kind of breast-guard, covered with 
cork, against which he rested either end of the racket in turn; he now uses another kind, 
covered with box- wood, convex on the outside, and with a hollow in the centre, in which he fits 
one end of a wimble, in the other end of which he fixes a drill, consisting of a point between 
two cutters (G, Plate 28). Having replaced and drawn tight the string round the neck of the 
racket, he begins with this drill, and finishes with another (H, Plate 28), finer than the 
first and single-pointed, a hole which pierces the two sides and the middle-piece. This hole 
is intended to receive what de Garsault calls the ra/ikeUnail (p, Fig. 4, Plate 29). Before 
placing this in the hole, the latter was counter-sunk with a gouge, to fit the head of the 
nail; and a gproove was cut on the opposite side of the handle, to receive its end, which 
was turned over and clenched upon the anvil (I, Plate 25). This was provided with 
a spike, on which the nail was bent, and with a short blade (t)* by means of which the naU was 
cut, if too long. Another nail (g, Fig. 4, Plate 29) was then introduced half-way down the 
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Plate 83 shows the racket at this stage, maintained in shape bj the wire bridle, and 
completely strong. 

The whole method, however, of cross-stringing is now different from that described above. 
Instead of using a thin string and hnoUing, or what is really only turning, it round each maia- 
string, a stringer now employs a cat-gut of the same size, or almost as thick, as the main- 
string ; this he passes in at the lowest hole on the left side, where he fastens off the end with a 
knot on the outside. The other end he draws alternately over and under each main string in 
the way, and out at the corresponding hole on the other side ; then back again in the same way 
to the side at which he began ; and so on, over and under the main strings, and through the 
holes, omitting none, till he reaches the ninth, where he pulls the string tight, and finishes off 
with a knot outside. He then puts in about nine more cross-strings in the same manner, draws 
them tight, and makes fast with a knot as before. The remainder he puts in with the next, 
and last, length of string. There are now, as already remarked, only 26 cross-strings in ail, 
instead of 32 or 33 as there formerly were. A thinner gut, however, is still used, to the extent 
of about four of these cross-strings, in the head, and sometimes also in the neck of the racket, 
and is turned rotmd the main strings, as the whole cross-string used to be : this is done in 
order to give additional strength to those parts, and facility for putting-in and fastening-off 
a new main string, to replace a broken one. The advantages of the new plan of stringing 
are greater tension, jp2ay, and regularity, as well as saving of time and trouble in the operation. 
The rackets strung in the old way soon became slack, and lost tension and elasticity in their 
strings. By the new plan, a broken string, it is true, is not so readily replaced ; but the 
racket is much more quickly and easily strung, and has far more play in it. 

Until recent days, the handle (Y, Y, Plate 32) was always covered with a broad strip of 
leather, wotmd spirally round it from the bottom to a height of about lOin. This, which was 
supposed to &vour tender palms, had its disadvantages ; it soon became moist and greasy, then 
hardened, puckered into creases, and was very apt to raise blisters on even harder hands than 
those which it was designed to protect- Within the last few years the use of this leather has 
almost, if not entirely, gone out of fashion. Scarcely a racket is ever seen now with its handle 
covered with leather. The wood, when moderately smooth, affords a dean, firm grip, which no 
such covering would allow. Plate 35 gives the figure of a French racket of the present day, (}) 
made by Brouaye, as perfect in shape as it appears at present possible to imagine a racket. 
This may be compared with Fig. A, Plate 32, the representation of a racket, supposed to be 
perfect, in the days of de Garsault. 

Former French makers were Borrelly, Lavergne, Tison, and Leclercq: Brouaye was 
apprenticed to the latter. John Dynan and his son (1660) are the first English makers of 
whom we have any record ; and Pilot, or Pillet, is the name of the first-rate English professional 
player, veiy well known in France about 1780, who was allowed by French critics of that time to 
make as good rackets as any Frenchman. Since then, the chief English makers have been 
Watkins, Httman, Wilson, W. Birt, Cox, John Case, and his son, Henry Case. Case's rackets 
have already been mentioned. Pittman and Wilson were makers of the lighter implements used 
in the game of Backets, and Httman oidy made Tennis-rackets for a short time. The rackets 

(*) SoAla, iin. to the inch. 
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made by Watkins were very mucli like the pattern of those by Layergne, which he probably 
copied. Some of Birt's appear to be simply French rackets, with his name stamped npon the 
name of the French maker, and so obliterating it. 

Of late years, from yarious causes, .it had gradually become more and more difficult to 
procure French rackets, especially since the siege of F&ris. It was said that much of the store 
of well-seasoned wood had been burnt then, and this was, perhaps, true ; but there was also 
another reason in the great demand, lately sprung up, for rackets for the game of Lawn-tennis, 
which had, doubtless, overtaxed the supply. It is, howeyer, a pleasure, and no more than 
justice^ to mention that Biboche has recently succeeded in finding workmen capable of pro- 
ducing rackets as good as those of Brouaye. He has only lately sent over to London a few 
dozens of these, which are quite admirable. Let us hope, then, that we may soon see rackets 
cheaper again, as well as more plentiful. 



Next in importance, if not equally important with the racket, and certainly as indispensable, 
is the Ball. This consists of strips of woollen fabric, string, and stout white cloth ; and is put 
together in the following manner. Out of a quantity of strips of doth, about }in. wide, 
provided for the purpose, the ball-maker begins by choosing a number about Gin. in length, 
which he arranges one upon another to the thickness of ^in. These he coils up tightly at one 
end and then spreads out the rest in his hands in all directions, wrapping them over the first 
until he succeeds in forming a little ball of the size of a nut, which may be called the nucleus of 
the Tennis-balL Eound this he winds other strips one by one as evenly as possible, to about 
the thickness of 2in. De Gkirsault justly observes that it is impossible to define more precisely 
the proper si^e ; " for," says he, " the balls should be made in proportion to the Court, small for 
a short Court, and larger for one that is longer." In his day, as we know, there were many 
more Courts, and of many more sizes, than we have now ; but, although by the law lately 
promulgated, balls should be everywhere of one size and of one weight, it is only reasonable 
that, even where there is a difEerence of only a foot or two in length, the ball should be 
diminished in proportion to the Court. Plate 34 represents the ball Q) in its several stages : 
at this, its first stage, it appears as at A ; cut in half, as at B, it shows the concentric layers of 
which it consists. 

When thus far advanced, the ball is carried to the cup, a wooden instrument about 8in. in 
height, fixed upon a bench, and concave at the top. In this hollow the ball is placed, and 
turned over and over while it is hammered lightly with a little iron mallet, to make it compact 
and at the same time perfectly round. In order to be sure that it is of the right size, it is then 
passed through a brass gauge : if correctly made, it will touch the gauge all round and yet just 
pass. 

The next operation is what is called lying the ball, an art which few markers possess. The 
string used for this purpose has but little twist in it, so that it may flatten easily on the ball 
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and cause no lumps. Haying taken the quantity necessary, about three yards, the marker 
(Plate 26, the figure on the right), winds half of it round the upright ball-cup, which he has 
just been using ; the other half he winds round an instrument called the hUboqiieL This latter 
is made of wood, about 5in. long ; it is round, of about ^in. diameter in the middle and pear- 
shaped at each end. Tying the end of the string on the baU-cup to that on the bilboquet, with 
a weaver's knot, the ball-maker takes the ball in his left hand and places it under that knot ; then 
passing his right hand, which holds the bilboquet, under the ball, and bringing it round, and 
over to him, he thus makes the first lap of the string. Turning the ball at right angles, he 
makes the second lap. The third is made at right angles to the second, and there he makes a 
knot (Plate 34 C, compare a, Plate 32, copied from de Garsault). The next laps run diagonally 
over the firsts and each one diagonally over the preceding lap. Of these he makes seven, and 
then a second knot (b, Plate 32, from de Qarsault) ; after which he makes six more in the 
same manner, and a third knot, which is the last. The rest of the string is now cut off, and the 
ball shows sixteen laps neatly and accurately arranged (Plate 34 D, compare c, Plate 32, from 
de Garsault). It is hopeless to attempt to explain this operation in words : there is a great 
difficulty in arranging the crossing of the string equally over the surface of the ball, which 
nothing but long practice can enable the marker to surmount. The knack of doing it is so hard 
to acquire, that it is generally considered the chef dHoBwore of the marker or ball-maker, and 
few learn it or, at least, attain to perfection in it.(^) 

The ball, now completely Ued^ is hammered again in the cup, but lightly, in order to harden 
it still more, and also to flatten the string. The next and last operation is that of covering the 
ball with white cloth. De Gursault describes the two bands ((2, Plate 32) with square ends, 
which were formerly placed at right angles to each other round the ball, their ends sewn 
together ; as well as the four lozenge-shaped patches (e, e, Plate 32) which were inserted to fill 
up the spaces (m, m, m, m, Plate 32) left between them. The modem English practice, 
however, enables the coverer to do without these patches ; the two bands are cut with round 
ends and of such a shape that, when their edges are drawn and firmly sewn together, they meet 
everywhere, and cover the ball (Plate 34 E.). This is a better plan, as it involves less labour at 
first, and makes fewer seams. In the hard wear to which the ball is subjected, the thread 
which joins the edges of the cloth is only too apt to be broken and cut ; and, the fewer the seams 
that are made, the fewer the stitches exposed to the action of the racket-strings, and to the 
friction against the walls and floor of the Court. The former system, however, is still followed 
in France. 

After each BewMe^ or time of using, the balls should be removed from the Court ; and, 
before they are used again, they should be again hammered in the cup, have their broken seams 
mended, and be then well shaken in the i/r&wiMinq-ha^, The latter is a bag of leather, in which 
the balls are shaken, or ^oimcei, from time to time, with plaster of Paris, or chalk, in order to 
clean them and make them once more white. 

The smallest number, of which a set of balls should consist, is six dozen ; but a more liberal 
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allowance of eight or nine dozen spares the marker much labour in replenishing the ball-ironghs, 
and the players some time and inconyenience in waiting while he does this. Again, to keep a 
Court well supplied with balls, when in constant use, it is difficult to have too many of these 
sets ; the same set, as I haye already said, should never be used for two consecutiye «eanoe«, nor, 
if possible, twice in the same day. In summer, therefore, when there may be six 9eam4se8 in the 
day, a Court, to be at all weU provided with balls, should possess at least a dozen of such sets 
and each set of a liberal number. Otherwise', the players will have good cause of complaint on 
account of the shortness of number or bad condition of the balls ; and the markers' industry 
will be overtaxed, or they will simply omit to perform their duty of mending, hammering, and 
trouncing the balls, before putting them into the Court for use ; and to Uub they wiU be drivoi 
by the parsimony of their masters. It is, indeed, the best economy to have a plentiful supply 
of balls, and to keep them constantly mended, hanmiered, and changed. A ball that is used for 
four consecutive hours of moderately hard play suffers far more than twice the damage received 
in two hours. Best and restoration are as necessaiy to the ball as to the player and to the 
marker ; but there is no Court in England, I believe, in which this golden rule is enforced. 
The matter is much *' better understood in France." In the Court at Pans there is a lai^ 
accumulation of balls, very many of which are as much as sixty or seventy years did. They are 
kept carefully mended, and re-covered when necessary ; and are used in strict rotation. Each 
set comprises nine or ten dozen balls, and the same set is never used twice, perhaps, in two or 
three days. Proprietors and managers of Courts would find their advantage in following this 
good example ; and players would, in consequence, be more often satisfied than they now aie 
with the balls provided for them. 
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TEE laws and practice of Tennis have not been always what they now are, either in 
England or abroad. No code of a game ever sprang perfect and complete, like Athene, 
from the brain of an inventor ; if the game is good for anything, its laws grow and are 
developed bj degrees, and many years elapse before they reach a point when they can be 
crystallized, or cast in a permanent form. A. Scaino, an author quoted in an early part of these 
Annals, who wrote in 1555, and gave us some valuable plans of French and Italian Courts, has 
also left an interesting account of the various games of this class which were played at that time 
in Italy. His work is the earliest on this subject, and a few notes from it will be useful in 
supplying us with data and a starting-point for a general and comparative view of the develop- 
ment of the game, taken as briefly as possible. These notes are numbered here for convenience 
in future reference. 

1. Beginning with an account of the general methods of ball-play,(^) he proceeds to 
explain C) the word caeciaf(^ (Ft. ehoBae^ Ang. ckase)^ common to all those methods then in 
use, as being equivalent to (he mark^ or ma/rhing, of a haM that is serUf or pwmned (cacciaia) ; and 
he defines it as the point at which the ball terminates its flight, when struck neither out-of- 
court nor in a manner contraiy to any other rules (aema commiasume difaUo). 

2. He explains (^) the scoring of the strokes and chases, for both of which he uses one 
word (caceie), and of which at least four go to a game, i.e. when one side wins all the four 
successively, or a love-^ame. These amount, however, as he puts it, to five, if the other side 
gain a single stroke ; to six, if they gain another ; and to eight, when they gain a third, and 
their opponents win the game. Here he notes the admirable reason for thus increasing and 
limiting the game to eight strokes (or chases) $ for, " each side having won three, ihe debate is 
again set ai two (si riduea U eantrasto dmuavo a dike caccie)f whence came the term a due" 
meaning that the game must then be won by two successive strokes; otherwise it would 
never be finished, he says, each party winning alternate strokes, and the score being perpetually 
reduced to equality. He next specifies (^) three sorts of victory; the simj^le^ in which strokes 
are won and lost on each side, but one at last gets the game; fhe doMe^ when one side 
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wins all tbe four strokes, or, as we say, a love-game ; and the triplsy or fwrious (rablnosa)^ when, 
after winning three, one side then loses fire consecutive strokes. It is called furiotu, he says, 

''either because Fortune, having almost given. the victory at first to the loser, then, as 

i£ furious f spitefully and suddenly casts him forth from the game with force and raging fury: 
or, because the loser of such a game, having won his three strokes, and being proud and 
puffed-up on account of his adversary having as yet won none, rejoices and delights in this, 
hoping soon to have a great victory; and seeing himself then, as in an instant, lose five 
strokes and the game, without being able to stand or draw breath with magnanimity, or as 
conquering his sorrow with courage or for shame, he becomes mad sjidfwrioua: and few indeed 
are there who do not then fly into a strange and furious despair." The loss of a love-set, to the 
present day, not infrequently produces a somewhat similar result. 

3. Scaino then tells his readers that each stroke won is scored 15 for the winner ; that is, 
for the first, 15 ; for the second, 30 ; for the third, 45, or " at-one (a urui)" by which is meant 
that only one stroke remains to be gained ; and '' at two (a due)^" as it is called, when the game is 
reduced, or "set," to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The term a una has 
been lost ; but a due is still preserved in the French term a deuxy corrupted in English into 
deuce. In a subsequent chapter,(^) the author uses the term vantaggioy which corresponds 
to the French avcmioigey and to our own advantage. We see here the antiquity of the method of 
scoring by 15, which remains unchanged in France to this day, and in England also, with the 
substitution only of 40 for 45, for the sake, probably, of brevity and convenience. This was, 
evidently, even then a matter of universal custom, which needed no comment ; and, with the 
'' setting " of the game at deuce (a due)y it was common, Scaino says, to all baU-games, with the 
exception of foot-ball (jl giuoco del Calcio), which he, like Sir Thomas Elyot, but for rather 
different reasons, excludes from consideration. The Italians, it appears, scored habitually 15 
for each stroke, in all those games; and the theory that the scoring by 15 arose from the 
French foot-chases, which are fourteen in number between the last gallery and the dedans- 
battery, falls, therefore, completely to the ground, for those fourteen chases were not invented 
till long afterwards ; and they were, in all probability, so devised as to fit into the system, and 
not to clash with the nomenclature of the strokes, the origin of which must be sought 
elsewhere. 

4. Accordingly, a Uttle later,(') Scaino gives his explanation of it, which amounts to 
this, — ^that the number 15 represents the five strokes (or chases) won consecutively in the triple 
(or furious) victory, multiplied by 3, the sign of that variety of game, which brings to the 
winner three degrees of honour and reward, — ^the most, as he says, that can be won in any 
ball-game. 

5. He remarkSjO and his remark is most valuable to us historically, that chases were 
then usually called, or marked, (U the point where the haU ceased to roUy or noas stopped^ after iis 
second hound ; (^) and that this rule was generally observed in games played in the open air 
{dUa distesa) ; but, he says, in the game of Tennis (deUa corda) some did not admit this, but 
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insisted on tlie chase, being marked at the point where the ball touched the floor a second time. 
This was then the practice nearly all over Tuscany, and Scaino recommends it warmly, as enabling 
a player to send the ball with great strength against the bottom of the opposite end-wall, and in 
so artful a way that its first bound should cease there, and that the ball should return, rolling 
along the floor ; '' and this stroke," he says, *' is very singular, and with it chases may be won 
within a hand's breath of the end-wall, remote from the adversary's side .... while 
there is no need for the player, during a rest, to enter upon his opponent's ground." It 
appears from this that, with the old method of marking the chase where the ball ceased rolling, 
it was not seldom necessaiy to follow it up so far as actually to trench upon the part of the 
Court occupied by the . opposing player ; and it is easy to see what an improvement was made, 
when the new method of marking the chase at the second bound of the ball was introduced. 
This latter system, then only recently invented, has, as we know, entirely taken the place of the 
former, as far as the dose Court is concerned ; but^ the former is still the rule in la longvs paume^ 
the French open-air game, in which, for that very reason, great activity is required. This 
change, then, may fairly be said to mark the birth of modem Tennis; and from it is 
derived the vast importance of the cut, a stroke about which Scaino has also something to say. 

6. This he describes, (^) although he did not, indeed, appreciate its full value, ''as 
the most remarkable stroke that can be played, and as commonly called cutting (tagliare) the 
ball, which is done in this manner. The racket is held firmly and solidly in the hand, and, at 
the moment of striking the ball, is opened somewhat, with the drawing of the arm in such a 
way as in the art of fencing is called cutting (Jendente), the ball being, however, received on the 
strings, and not upon ihe wood ; and this effect can be produced both fore-handed and back- 
handed, higher or lower, and makes the return very difficult to the other player ; deceiving him, 
unless he have much experience, by the curved flight of the ball in the air, by its not coming to 
the spot to which it seems, at first sight, that it must come, and by the twisting, fugitive, 
various, and almost incomprehensible bounds, which it makes in falling upon the floor ; and in 
this the French are pre-eminently successful." Our author lias here slightly confused cut and 
twist together, and has omitted to observe the chief use of the former, in making and playing 
for short chases : but the passage is so important, as showing the antiquity of the cut, and 
proving the early excellence of French players in that stroke, that I may, I hope, be pardoned 
for having given it at length, and very literally translated. 

7. He discusses in another place (^) the case of a ball played over the cord, and 
rebounding into the striker^s cotirt : .this he pronounces bad, because a ball's direction must 
be judged by its first bound, and the first bound (or drop) of this is in the wrong court. In 
France, he says, if the ball rebound in this manner from the end- wall, strike the net-rope, and 
remain on that same side of it, it is considered good, because the French call a ball good which 
touches the rope in passing : but the usage of the whole of Italy was opposed to this. 
Similarly, if it rebound into the net, it must be considered good, because the net is not put there 
as a gign, over which it is necessary to play the ball, but is attached to the rope only in order to 
distinguish the balls which pass, from those which do not pass, over the rope. 

8. He decides (^) that, when by an error more than two chases have been marked, the 
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last two shall be oounted, and not the previous chases, ** because it is always the last actions 
that are condusiye in this game ; and this rule is generally adopted." In this judgment Scaino 
is entirely opposed to the later, and certainly to all French, authors and framers of laws. 
Similarly, (^) if two chases are marked when one player has 45, both chases must be 
played for, imless the player, who had 45 previously to the second chase being made, had 
appealed and asked if there was not already a chase, and had been answered in the negative ; 
in which case, the first chase must be annulled ; but otherwise, they must both be played out, 
as if the player, who has 45, had only 80. On this point later authorities, as we shall see, were 
in accordance with Scaino. 

9. He observes (*) that, if a player accidentally drop his racket, he does not lose the 
stroke ; but, should he drop it purposely, the stroke is counted against him. Here, again, there 
is a similarity with the old French rule, by which a player, whose racket accidentally flies out of 
his hand, as sometimes happens, is allowed to ask the marker to supply him with another, 
if possible, even in the middle of a rest. 

10. A little later,^) Scaino enumerates five cases in which a player may have to play 
for a chase a second time : (a) when he has failed to win it, but recovers his failure by means 
of the odds which he receives ; (h) when he has made chase-off; (c) when the baJl has burst, but 
this only happened to those balls which were inflated, as the pdUone and paUa da aeanno ; (d) 
when the hattUore (striker-out) has come within the principal line ( = our service-line) in 
playing the first-stroke, when it is at the option of his adversary to have the stroke played 
over again ; and (e) whenever a question arises which the players fail to get decided. It 
is curious to observe here (h) how old the rule is, which still obtains in France, and by which a 
player is obliged to play for a chase again, for which he has played eJuuMff, Much may 
be said in favour of that rule; but our own, after all, seems preferable, by which ckoM^jf 
annuls the chase. The case (d) is, perhaps, the only indication, to be found in Scaino's book, 
of a law against the taking of &iults. Nothing, in fact, is said by him throughout the work on 
the subject of service ; and it is much to be regretted that he has left us no remarks on that 
head. My own theory, however, which I express with diffidence, is that the service in those 
days was a matter of smalL importance : had it been otherwise, we surely should have had some 
mention of the conditions under which it was to be given and received, or of laws by which 
faults were defined. In the kindred and contemporary game of |9a22on6, as we know, the service 
was given by a person who was an attendant, and certainly not otherwise engaged in the game. 
So it may also have been in Tennis at that time ; and the diaracter of the rackets then in use 
makes it probable that no severe service could have been given, even had it been allowed. In 
our own country, about the same time, or a little earlier, a practice somewhat resembling that of 
the service in 'paUofM probably existed, as is suggested by an entry in the ^rvoy P«9ve .EbsfMiiMt 
of Henry VJJJL., already quoted,(^) — Dec. 15 [1581] ''itm the same daye xxded to one that 
served on the Kings side at Tennes, at hampton-courte, in Bewarde . . . v*." 

11. He defines (*) the gm>co deUa pcLUa^ or ball-game generally, as ^'a debate between 
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at least two players, come together in a place where they are drawn up in array, one on 
one side and one on the other, like enemies ; and there they do battle with a solid and round 
instrument, called a pdUa (ball), made of Bome ammdVe akin, and so as to bound ; each using 
every endeayour, in order that the victory may be on his side, to drive this ball as much as he 
can towards his adversary, striking it at the volley in mid-air, or after the first bound, or taP Tier 
di contratempo (at the half-volley), and so sending it to the opposite end of the ground, or 
Court." 

12. After describing other varieties of ball-game, ajid the balls and implements requisite 
for playing them, he proceeds to describe (^) the ball and racket used in playing the 
game which we now call Tennis. The ball, he says, should be a light ounce (ItaL) in weight, 
and l|in. (also Ital.) in diameter ; and as strong, hard, and round as possible. The racket 
should be like a guitar, the narrow part for the hand, and the rest gradually larger : it should 
be llin. wide at the widest, and l^ft. in length from the end of the handle to the head ; and 
the face ''like a small hoop of wood, the inside of which is perforated all rounds to hold 
the strings, which are like the thickest that are put on a Viola, along and across it, like a well- 
made net.(') They must be uniform, and very fine and strong, so as scarcely to yield to the 
pressure of the hand, that the ball may rebound instantly from them, for in this is the beauty 
and excellence of the game. The racket should be curved at the end, to enable one to return 
balls out of the comers ; and, as it is costly, and more expensive than everybody's purse 
can afford, an instrument of wood, called a paUeta or mescola, may be used, which is also very 
common with many players, and is made either quite round, or square, in the part with which 
the stroke is played, about 6in. in width, and measuring, with the handle, 2ft. in length." 

13. In spealdng of the Court, Scaino directs (') that it should be built with its ca^ 
(hazard-side end) towards the west, so that at any time after noon, play should not be 
interrupted by the sun's rays : and " the floor should be smooth, polished, and free from 
every obstacle; so that the baU may not make any intricate or incomprehensible boimds, 
and that this rare and noble game may be reduced as much as possible to an art, and be freed 
from fortuitous and irremediable accidents. The cord should be stretched from side to side, 
not level, but in a curve ; in order that strokes played against the wall should pass over the 
middle of it, where it should be 8^ft. (Ital.) in height : it used to be slightly higher. To the 
cord should be attached a net, a palm in width, to assist in distinguishing good strokes from 
bad." 

14 He praises (^) the giuoco deJla corda, including that played with the racket, above 
pdUone and the ffiuoeo di 8ccmno, as being the most honourable and beautiful '' Some," he 
says, " prefer pdltone by reason of its very loud noise, like that of a battle, and the chasing 
of so great. a machine, which marvellously develops himian strength ;(*) others like the giuoeo 
di eecmno best, for the ingenuity and great judgment which it requires; while some, again, 
are fondest of the game played with a small baU, and in the open air." He sums up, 
however, by giving a decided preference over all these to the giuoeo deUa corda^ and especially 



0) P. 157 (Soaino). 

(*) It woTild appear from this tliat onr present, and- 
not the diagonal, fashion of stringing was known to 
Scaino. 



(») P. 169 (Scaino). 

(*) IMd, p. 180», wrongly nnmbered 108». 
(^) See the diotom of Geryase Markham above, 
p. 78. . 
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GiftB kxs/jtjyyj of ITai^tnu 



In X« MaiMfm ArjjA^»^iqt^^(*) tike fint uiii vcnr me e£ticn of tlie Frendi book on games, 
wfakh De>a|^f^eared fal^eq^Kx-tlr, in a long aenn of edi&cns, under tlie titles of Xa Jfoisem det 
^e«s AeadMU[K^^ Aeod^fm^ VwaetndU <2er /ess, k/t^ ve find a d iJiUtian on Tennis, oopied in 
»arij er^ffj fwuti/jrnlar from the attoant €€ Lt lew Rejtd de Is PsnK^O "whidi laid the 
form/kktum ifjr all the de9Cxip6fjDM of the game that are found in snmssiie books and editions. 
This he^ns with an att^?mpt to prore the origin of the method of seonng bj 15, after a brief 
n/Ai/% of the opini<>ns of Cicero, Galen, and others, on the KpahhfnhiffBs and Tahie of sach 
gaoKss, whir;h we maj now well pass orer stiO more brieflj. The aathor then proceeds to 
ermstder what he calls ** the two donbts " which arise au to the sooring bj 15 ; and these be 
pr<>poses to solre hj one or the other of two altematrre explanations, which he lays before bis 
readers* It will be seen that neither of these, howerer, agrees with the explanation given 
bj S^Atnoi*) in 1555, when the matter was alreadr so ancient as to be food for critical 
eonjecttffe. The first ** doubt/* or difficnltT, he sajs, is to know why we shonld coimt, ** as from 
time immemorial we hare comited,'' 15, 30, 45, and then gatme, which latter should be 
eqniralent to 60, rather than hj anj other numbers, greater or less than these. The second 
** d//abt ^ is as to the kind of measure signified bj these nmnbors. It appears to him tbat these 
nnmberi cannot hare been arbitrarflj chosen, but most have been taken because they related to 
some certain measure, funiliarlj known to those who first practised the game. His first 
solution is borrowed from Astronomy: a ''Physical Sign" (or Sextant) being the sixth part of 
a circle, and itself consisting of 60 degrees, each of which is dirided into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds, — ^it seemed likely that scoring at Tennis was imitated from this 
dirision of the circle ; for the Physical Sign = four times 15 degrees, as four times 15 make a 
game of Tennis, and four games made a set, according to the practice in France at that date. 
This solution, however, will not quite meet the difficulty, as the author frankly admits ; for 
neither do four Sextants make up a whole circle, as four games then made a set, nor are Tennis- 
players apt to amuse themselves with star-gazing or Astronomy, while enjoying their favourite 
game, or marking their strokes won and lost. 

His second solution is derived from the science of Qeometry, which supplied our author 
with a scale of measurements, taken from the writings of Varro, Pliny, and others, of which 
the following are a few : 

4 fingers = 1 palm, 

4 palms = 1 foot, 

1 Clima = 60 feet in length and in breadth, 

1 Actus = 2 CUmaies in length and in breadth, 

1 Jugervm = 2 Actus in length x 1 Adua in breadth. 



(h P. 246 (Sosino). 

(') A Pftrit, obex Eitlanne Loyion, MDC.LTX., sm. 
8 TO. Not in ths Britiih Mnaeain. 



(') Pablislied by C. Hnlpeaii, Puis, 1632, na. 4to. 
(*) 8m above, p. 134, § 4. 
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After a long conBideration of the whole scale of these measurements, our author succeeds 
in satisfjing himself that the reason for scoring as we score in Tennis is yery naturally deriyed 
from the measures of the Clima and Jugerum, Clima, he says, signifies a Geometrical figure, 
sixty feet square, or four times fifteen feet in length and in breadth ; and hence he supposes 
this total yalue to haye been taken for the type of a game of four strokes, each of which 
should be worth 15, that is, the equiyalent of 15ft., the fourth part of a Clima. This 
yiew, although at first sight, perhaps, as arbitrary as any other solution of the difficulty, 
deriyes some support from the number of chases, fourteen, each a foot (French) in length, — 
and indicating the idea of measuring the strokes and chases by length in feet, — ^which were 
afterwards in France, and are still, marked upon the floor of the Court, but which, at least at 
first and for some centuries after, were unknown in the game : owing, indeed, to the sloyenly 
manner in which the laws haye generally been drawn, it is impossible to say when the fourteen 
chases first came into use. In the sixteenth century, at any rate, we know distinctly that they 
were not in use ; nothing is said of them by Scaino, nor do they appear in illustrations of that 
time. 

Fhi>te 86 (^) is an exact reproduction of the yiew of an interior of a Tennis-court, which 
occurs in a yery curious and rare little book, or collection of plates, called Illustbibsimi 
WiBTBMBSBOici DucALis Noyi CoLLBOii QuoD TuBiNGJB, qud sUwm qud studia gud exefrcUia^ 
Accuraia DdineaMo, Ludwig Ditzinger sculpsit, lo. Chrystoff . Neyffer pinxit, ob. 4to. Ditzinger 
flourished about 1589,(') and his book soon ran through ten or more editions. I will now only 
draw attention to a pecxdiar hazard, marked B in each end- wall of the Court, which 
6orresponds, perhaps, to the lune, mentioned in the old sets of rules published in France » 
and to which allusion is made, probably, under the name of forulum tectif in the Latin poem 
(1641) quoted aboye, pp. 25-30. Here, howeyer, is also shown the little standard, A, in the 
hand of the marker, which he placed at the point at which a chase was made and marked on 
the floor. Similar standards were used in a game, like Pallone, played upon a stone floor, 
and depicted in another plate of the same collection, where it was impossible to use the little 
coloured sticks with which it is still customary to mark the chases in la langue Pavme, It is 
dear enough from this and other representations of Tennis-courts that the marking of the 
chases by numbers on the walls and floor was not yet usual, yery long after the scoring by 15, 
30, &c., had been practised from time beyond the memory of man ; and we may, therefore, 
accept the geometrical explanation of the origin of that system of scoring, imtil we can get 
a better. 

'' As for the Bisqw»ye (sic)^ half 15, and similar diminutions " of the integral 15, our author 
is of opinion that these were inyented and added after the game was familiarly known. 

His way of spelling the word bisque (Biaquaye) is peculiar, and has giyen rise to the 
conjecture that that useful fraction of odds was, perhaps, an importation from the proyince 
of that name; and it is far from unlikely that some such custom originated there, and 
was gradually adopted in France and elsewhere. The bisque is not mentioned by Scaino; 
bisca, howeyer, is defined by the Accademia deUa On»ca,C) the standard Italian dictionary, as 

C) This Talnable lUnstration I owe to my friend, the I O See Brnlliot, Diet, dsi Monogrcmmes.^ximoht 1832, 
BeT. J. J. Heywood. | 4to., yol. i., p. 207. (*) 1729—1788. Fol. 
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luogo, dove si Hen giuoco puthUco^ Lat. ixbbema aleai(ma;(}) and this answers pretty nearly to the 
French word iripot, which meant a Tennis-court, or a gambling-house, indifferently. If biscaf 
however, meant a Tennis-court at any time in Italy, it surely did not do so in the time 
of Scaino, for he never once uses ' the word. It is, no doubt, singular that it should 
be used in France, and be derived, if it be derived, from an Italian or a Spanish word ; 
but, after aU, this is not more singular than the name of Omibrey given to a Spanish game 
of cards, known in Spain as TresiUo or BocaniboTf but not known there as Ombre ; nor than the 
naming of Tennis, if this indeed be the origin of that name, from an exclamation tena, said to 
have been used in playing it by Frenchmen, who yet never called the game by that name 
in their own country. Others, again, have derived the word biaqiie from the Latin bis capis^ on 
the ground that the bisque is generally taken after winning a stroke, and is, therefore, 
something like two strokes taken at once. The objection to this is, that the description hardly 
holds good ; for it is as common to take the bisque after losing, as after winning, a stroke. 

Our author next proceeds to say that, if we count by sets of two games each, ** as some 
foreign nations do," that would be 2 Climates to a set, = 1 Actus, = ^ Jugerum. '' But we," he 
says, go further, and count by 4 games to each set ; which are equivalent to 1 Jugerum of land, 
240ft. in length, and 120ft. in breadth, as much as two oxen can plough in a day." Scaino 
speaks only of playing by the game ; here we have, then, the first mention of sets, consisting in 
some countries of 2, in France of 4, games each. ''Thus," he continues, "the numbers, 
or values of the strokes, in Tennis represent the 4 quarters of a Clima,, counting 15 for each 
quarter ; and these numbers mean feet. Similarly, a game is equivalent to a CUma ; and a set 
won signifies a Jugerum^ by measuring each stroke in its length only ; for the chases and strokes 
are valued in proportion to their length, and not to their breadth." Here he concludes his 
essay with complete satisfaction at having set " the two doubts " at rest for ever : " Ge que nous 
cmums propose defaire "; Q. E. F. 

He then gives two codes of laws ; and about these a few words must be said. 

The first code is headed thus : Obdonkakcs dv Boyal & honorable leu de la Paume, parangon 
enire tous a/ubres iettx & exercices, conteviant vingt^quatre articles^ par lesquels sont donnes a 
entendre les differents & difficuUen qui peuuent advenir en ioiianl a iceluyy principaiement en parties. 
Faiie a Pa/ris en Van 1592. 

Bene viuere A Icetari. 

1. (a) " Messiemrs, qui desirez vous esbatre, S ioiier a la pavme, faut toiler afin de recreer le 
corps, & ddecter les espriis, sans iwrer ny blasphemer le nom de Dieu" 

So begins the first of the twenty-four articles comprised in the Ordonnance of the game, 
"wkwie at Pa/ris in 1592," printed in 1632 by 0. Hulpeau, and reprinted in the Maison 
Academdqye of 1659, in the Maison des levz Academiqves of 1665, 1668, &c. This is a wholesome 



C) The first edition (Yenezia, 1612, Fol.) givee Bis- 
caMna/re, . . E buca, e hUcagMa al luogo, done ai tien 
giuoco puhhUeo. Lat. aXeatorium. 

Cotgrave "with the animadyeraions, Bnpplements, 
etc., of James HoweU" (London, 1650, Fol.) gives 
Bisque: A fault oU Tennis. Howell himself, in his 
Leancon Teiraglotton (London, 1660, Fol.) seo. zzviii.. 



translates To give a bulk, etc., Dar quindiei, d hiseot 
trenta, mezMotrenta, d quarcmtacinque ; Donner quinse, 

ou bisque, fc ; Dor quirue d hisea, treynta, 

mediotreifUaf d guomentoycineo. Nathaniel Dres, in 
his valoable Dittioma/rio Italiano Sl Franeese (A Qenisw^ 
1664, 8^), gives hisca; Acadimie oH Von joue : and 
hisqua au jeu de paume ; faUo nel giuoco di paUa» 
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rale, which may be repeated without any harm at the present day, and might even be adopted 
into the codes of other games. 

(b) It is next proyided, still in the first article, that the spinning of a racket shaU determine 
the choice of sides, a custom which has surviyed unchanged down to our time. The first service 
was not to be counted ; it was still called the coup Bieu, but had more recently got the name of 
lee Dames, or BamoiseXleSy — a sort of triaUhaU, as at Cricket, but played in Tennis, then a courtly 
game, in honour of the ladies, though before that it had been dedicated to the Deity himself. 
This graceful action has gone out of fashion ; but it is still usual in France for the players to 
salute each other, like fencers, before beginning their first set. This, too, is a very courteous 
practice, and might well have been imitated by English players. 

2. (a) Following the ancient usage, says the second article, faults count for nothing, there 
is no such thing as " not ready " (poumeant) for a service, and every stroke is marked strictly 
where it falls ; but, if the game be played without this limitation, the striker-out may say he 
is ** not ready." 

(b) The players must declare the amount to be played for, during the first game ; and 
the winner of the first set keeps the stakes. 

(c) The sets are of 4 games, — i.e. the best of 7 games ; but, if the players reach 8 games 
all, an advantage-set must be played : otherwise, the set may consist of 6 games, — i,e. the best 
of 11 games ; and in this case no advantage-set need be played, except by agreement of the 
parties. 

This clearly was a transitional time. In Scaino's day (1565), in Italy, they played by the 
game ; nothing was said about sets. Forty years later, in France, the set, which had already 
been established, was being developed beyond that stage at which it was won by the player who 
first scored four games ; and was passing into that which approaches the present system of 
8-game sets in France, and with us of 6-game sets, but with this exception, that advantage-sets 
were not then the rule, as they now are. 

3. (a) Before beginning to play, the net-rope was to be stretched at such a height that, from 
one end- wall, the foot of the opposite end- wall could just be seen over it. This was a rough 
and ready way of arranging the height of the net " by observation :" no measure was given for 
it, such as we now have (3ft.), and no allowance was made for the difference in height of the 
observers who set it at one time or another. An average must have been taken, we may 
suppose ; and it would then come about right. The height now prescribed by our laws^ — half the 
height of the tallest men (except giants), — ^is, no doubt, the best practical standard, as affording 
a free stroke to all players of ordinaiy stature, the ball being played, as a rule, about waist- 
high, though often played lower, and often even higher than that. 

The French rule was not more precisely stated than thus until the time of Barcellon, who 
decided that the person who fixed the height of the net should be 5ft. 3in. (Fr.) in height, and 
ghotUd not stand on tiptoe. 

(h) The same article declares that a ball which is caught between the net and the rope, or 
even in the net-post (i.e., of course, between the net-rope and net-post), should be counted 
against the striker ; for a return, to be good, must pass the rope. 

(c) A player, again, in pursuing a ball up to the line, must not raise the net-rope. 

4. The players were to be attended by one or two markers, who stood at the two doors, 
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when there were two markers : when there was only one, he stood at the door on the service- 
side. The duties of the markers are thus defined ; (a) they were to mark the second hound of 
the ball, or Id ouU toucke (wherever the stroke touched), as the saying was then ; Q>) to warn 
the players in a loud voice when there were two chases, or one, when (either of) the players 
called choMe morte ; and (c) to say where the chases were, and where they might be won : but, 
should the players have called choMe morte, and the markers have failed to reply that there was 
a chase, the chase (if there were one) remained morte, or was annulled. Here we see (a) the 
first decided establishment of the system of marking the chase at the second hound, or faU, of 
the ball, which, according to Scaino,(^) was only being gradually introduced from Tuscany. 
As early, then, as 1592 this was the practice in France. Chcuse morte (h and e) was 
clearly an interrogative expression used by the players, when either of them had reached the 
score of 45, to ascertain if there were a chase to be played for, and therefore a necessity for 
changing sides ; if the marker (c) misinformed them, however, it then became too late to correct 
the error (in the absence, presumably, of any correction by the spectators), and the chase was, 
of course, annulled. 

5. The fifth article forcibly points out to the markers the duty of marking and reporting 
faithfully, without showing favour or afiEection to any, the verdict of tiie majority of the 
spectators (in doubtful cases), as for one side so for the other, under pain of forfeiting their 
wages and places ; considering that their conscience was concerned, and that this was a game 
which was ruled by justice. This is the first enunciation of the law of appeal to the dedans, 
and of the decision by the verdict of the majority. 

6. The players, whenever a difiiculty presented itself, were expected to use this power of 
consulting the spectators, whose decision they were not to impugn ; or they might even appeal 
to the markers themselves, in case of no one else being present, to judge, at the bidding of 
the players ; when the latter, again, should not complain against their decision. 

7. (a) If the ball in-play touched one of the markers, or any other person looking on, or 
even a basket or towel, held by any person in the gallery, or any other similar thing, it was to 
be marked a chase there, where the person, or the thing held, was touched ; but, in case the 
thing touched was not held by any person, the ball was to be marked ou va Festeuf (wherever it 
went), without regard to the touching of the thing in question. 

(h) If, however, one of the players chanced to touch the ball in-play with any part of 
his body, it was counted against him. 

The last (&) is still the rule with us ; but not so (a) the former. (^) 

8. Should one of these markers have called a chase wrongly, through forgetfulness, that 
was not to prejudice the players, since the first chase must be played first, as it was made, and 
so on ; and a second gallery chase, for instance, must be played for there, where it was made, 
even though the marker should have called it last gaUery by mistake. This rule, again, is still 
in force, and could not be changed for the better : the marker, having once marked a chase, 
cannot by his own f orgetfulness alter that chase, which has become an established &ct. TTpon 
this is based the note to our law 27, which authorises the spectators to " correct inaccurate 
scoring of chases, strokes, games, or sets." 



(*) See above, p. 134, § 5. C) 8ee below, Law 17 (6), and the definitioii of enter. 
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9. It is provided in this aorticle, that players should play a fixed number of sets, — ^the 
best of three, — ^the loser to pay the charges, and neither to leave the Court except for some 
legitimate cause, such as rain^ or night coming on ; in which case the player who had the 
worst of the sets or games was to pay twice as much as the other towards the charges ; or 
they might play en deux pa/rtiee liSee (the best of three sets, twice), and should not leave 
off except by mutual consent, when they should each pay equally, and name a time for 
finishing the match. 

10. The tenth article is important, and decides three points. 

(a) In serving, if the ball touched only the edge of the pent-house, or the robot, it counted 
for nothing, and the stroke was to be played over again; imless, indeed, the players had 
agreed that every &ult of every kind was to be counted against the striker [qui fcmt U hoU 
(aafatde)], a hard and, probably, an unusual rule : 

(h) eveiy ball in-play that struck the board (Vaii), a hazard in the back-hand comer on 
the service-side, previously described (above, p. 36), or even struck only the nails which held 
it, but struck them or it on the voUey (i.e., before dropping), was counted 15 for the striker : and 

(c) every baU in-play which entered the hme was also counted 15 for the striker. 

In the first case (a), a great puzzle occurs in the law, as stated in the Maiaon AeadSmiqve, 
1659, which begins thus : 8% en seruant iur bois Von ne senioU que awr le bois, contre le hord 
de ladiie bois, &c. This, however, was easily explained by a comparison of the text with that 
of Hulpeau, of which it is a mere reprint, with the addition of a few typographical errors, one 
of which it was that made this passage obscure. In Hulpeau's law the words run thus: 
8i en eerucmt eur thuille Von ne seruoU que ewr Is piastre, cowtre le hord de ladUe thuille, 
&c. ; and it is clear that the printer of the Maieon Academiqve, in substituting the word hole for 
ihuiUe, has simply neglected to change the gender of the article in ladUe. The question then 
arises, why was this substitution necessary ? The answer is historically very interesting, and is 
shortly as follows ; the pent-house, which in Hulpeau's time (1632) was covered with tUee set, 
of course, in plcbster, was made entirely of wood in 1659. When wooden boards were 
substituted for tiles, the printer of the current laws had to make a corresponding alteration in 
his text ; but he forgot to correct the context, and left ladUe bote, where he found IctdUe thuiUe. 
His blunder serves, then, to fix the time at which this important change was made in the 
construction of the French Tennis-court. 

11. (a) If the striker-out cried "powmecmt" (for nothing, Le, not ready), he was expected 
to do so before the ball served left the pent-house, before he made any attempt to return 
it, or before it fell in the nick or entered the trou (de 8erviee),3, hazard which was situated 
in the grille- wall, near the service-pent-house, and about 6ft. above the floor; otherwise it 
was too late, and the stroke was counted against hiTn, 

(h) The server might not cry poumecmt, 

12. (a) If by accident three chases had been made, the last was not counted ; the whole 
reet went for nothing, beginning with the service, even if that had entered the trou (de service). 

(h) A ball sent out of the Court, above any of the walls, was counted against the striker, even 
though it came back into the Court from outside, if a service or stroke had been subsequently 
played. 

The former part (a) of this article, in accordance with which is the universal practice 
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to that played with the racket ; and he mentions Q) the name of a great player liTiDg at 
that time, by name Gian Antonio, of Naples. 



In La Maison AcadSmiqye,(^) the first and yery rare edition of the French book on games, 
which re-appeared subsequently, in a long series of editions, under the titles of La Maimm deM 
levx AcademiqveSf Academie Univer^Me des Jeux^ &c., we find a dissertation on Tennis, copied in 
nearly eyery particular from the account of Le lev Boyal de la Pavmey(^ which laid the 
foundation for all the descriptions of the game that are found in successiye books and editions. 
This begins with an attempt to proye the origin of the method of scoring by 15, after a brief 
notice of the opinions of Cicero, Gkilen, and others, on the healthfulness and yalue of such 
g^ames, which we may now well pass oyer still more briefly. The author then proceeds to 
consider what he calls " the two doubts " which arise as to the scoring by 15 ; and these he 
proposes to solye by one or the other of two alternative explanations, which he lays before his 
readers. It will be seen that neither of these, however, agrees with the explanation given 
by Scaino(^) in 1555, when the matter was already so ancient as to be food for critical 
conjecture. The first " doubt," or difficulty, he says, is to know why we should count, " as from 
time immemorial we have counted," 15, 30, 45, and then game^ which latter should be 
equivalent to 60, rather than by any other numbers, greater or less than these. The second 
'' doubt " is as to the kind of measure signified by these numbers. It appears to him that these 
numbers cannot have been arbitrarily chosen, but must have been taken because they related to 
some certain measure, familiarly known to those who first practised the game. His first 
solution is borrowed from Astronomy : a " Physical Sign " (or Sextant) being the sixth part of 
a circle, and itself consisting of 60 degrees, each of which is divided into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds, — ^it seemed likely that scoring at Tennis was imitated from this 
division of the circle ; for the Physical Sign = four times 15 degrees, as four times 15 make a 
game of Tennis, and four games made a set, according to the practice in France at that date. 
This solution, however, will not quite meet the difficulty, as the author frankly admits ; for 
neither do four Sextants make up a whole circle, as four games then made a set, nor are Tennis- 
players apt to amuse themselves with star-gazing or Astronomy, while enjoying their favourite 
game, or marking their strokes won and lost. 

His second solution is derived from the science of Oeometry, which supplied our author 
with a scale of measurements, taken from the writings of Yarro, Pliny, and others, of which 
the following are a few : 

4 fingers = 1 palm, 

4 palms = 1 foot, 

1 Clima = 60 feet in length and in breadth, 

1 Actus = 2 Clvmatee in length and in breadth, 

1 Jugerum = 2 Actus in length x 1 Actus in breadth. 

0) P. 246 (Soidiio). I (*) Pablislied by C. Hnlpera, Puii, 1632, gm. 4io. 

O A Farifl, ohai Estieime Lojion, MDC.LTX., sm. ' (*) See above, p. 134, § 4. 
8vo. Not in the BritiBh Museam. 
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caaes, it was for the clainuwit to proTO his claim; if no jadgment was obtained, his daim 
was disallowed. 

(h) The recipient of the odds might take his odds, or anj part of them, at his pleasure, in the 
first game, or eren leaye the match unfinished ; while, on the other hand, the giver of the odds, 
had he even won 8 games and 45, but not the fourth (and last) game of the set, could only draw 
the match bj the consent of his adversary. 

20. (a) Tauchani la biseaye (as for the bisque), it might be talcen at any time when it 
pleased the player, to whom it was given, to take it : only, 

(b) in the case of two chases, he was to take it for the first, or for the second if the first 
had been played. 

(c) Having changed sides, a player might not go back to take his bisque. 

(d) A fault might not be taken que la fatUe ne saUfadie (unless, or until it were made, or 
completed) ; 

(e) in case of a chase, the &ult ne 8*y peutprendrCt or perdre in later editions (could not be 
taken on that account). 

These two clauses (d and e) are difSicult to understand : I give the best rendering that I 
can, but I should be glad of a better. 

21. (a) If one of two players chose, for any reason, to leave the set unfinished, the other 
might, if he pleased, finish the set, provided he paid. 

This rule, again, seems somewhat unnecessary, and difficult of explanation; it is not 
stated whether the player, who continued to play, was at liberty to finish the set with the 
marker, or with some, or any, other player. It may have been meant to govern any bets that 
were pending when the first player left the Court. 

(h) By the next clause it was provided that all bets were to follow the course of the set, 
under all circumstances ; and 

(c) those who betted were not to warn, to judge for, nor to give advice to, the player whom 
they were backing. 

22. (a) The small charges, except for (lost) balls, such as for bread, wine, fire- wood, shoes, 
and markers, were to be paid by the player who won the bets ; but, 

(h) should these charges exceed his gains, the balance was to be paid by both playefis 
in equal shares. 

(c) If they played only for the wine which they drank, then those other small charges 
were to be deducted from the money lost on that account, unless the players had previously 
agreed Urns fraits payex (all charges paid, i.e,, that the bet was to be clear of all deductions). 

23. The twenty-third article, which begins rather magniloquently (a) with these words, 
LedfU Boyal ieudela paume est libre. Von n^y doit estre conirainct, si ce n'est par obligation deparotte, 
par cehiy qui ioue, declares that a player, having given his word, ought to keep it faithfully. 

(b) Should he, however, find himself unable to do this, and be obliged to quit the match for 
any legitimate cause ; in this case, though he stood to win, having the best of it, he should 
leave in the hands of a third person as much money as his adversary (to cover the charges and 
bets), in order to finish the match at an appointed time. 

24. Beside aU the cases for which provision was made in the above articles, it was evident 
that there were, or might arise, some others in the course of playing ; these were to be decided. 
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according to tlie judgment of the Masters of the art, or the spectators, or markers, as the cases 
arose ; since it seemed impossible to define or describe them all before-hand. 

Antmue gavdens cetatem flaridam facit, Pboybbb. 1 7. 

Bon pied, ban osil. 



In addition to this Ordonnance of 24 articles, which regulated the practice of Tennis in all 
ordinary games and matches in Hnlpeau's time, he gives us a table of LE8 F0BME8 TENVE8 
A 6b$eruSe$ pwr les anciem Maistres du Boyal S honorable ieu de la Pavme, lore gu'il se ioue vn priXf 
— ^a code, in fact, of regulations for prize-matches ; and these were of an exceedingly strict 
character. 

1. By the first, it was declared that all who wished to play for the prize in question were 
courteously received, on condition that they abstained from swearing and blasphemy against 
the name of Ood, on pain of being fined 5 sous for each offence, the amount of the fine to be . 
put into the Urelire (money-box) of the Master of the Court. This is identical in spirit with 
the first article of the Ordonnance/ynth the addition only of a specified penalty, to be inflicted 
upon every infraction of the rule. 

2. The said Master was to give the hotiquet and hat of flofvers, the gloves, and the silken 
shoulder-knots, with the silver racket and haU, which were the prizes, to the champions who 
desired to contend for them ; and to the winners' generosity and consideration it was left to 
recoup him (le Umt a Vhonnestete A discretian des gaigna/ns enuers ledii Maistre), He was also to 
select the competitors who should begin the matches. 

8. These prizes were to be awarded on three several days, on each of which the challenged 
players were to be present from eight o'clock in the morning till seven at night, to receive all 
those who might wish to challenge them. The former were allowed, during their play, to break 
ofi for the space of one hour for dinner, and to make any necessary change of clothing. 

4k The matches were to be four-handed ; the players who opened the match were to be 
dans lejeu (on the service-side ?) ; the first service was to be counted as well as all faults ; and 
there was to be no povmeamt allowed. The plaster edge of the pent- house was to be considered 
good ; the trou de seruice to count for nothing ; the ais was to be treated as part of the wall ; and 
a stroke, which touched the net, counted against the striker. This hard-and-fast law, with the 
annulling of some ordinary hazards and allowances, is very curious, and is now as obsolete as 
the hats and bouquets of flowers, &c,, for which these BJLCient paumiers played. 

5. The matches were to consist of two parties USes (best of three sets), without advantage- 
games ; having lost the first set, the players were to change sides. If the ball entered the 
grille, or one of the galleries, or any other opening, it was to be marked (pu va Vesteuf) as 
having entered, whether it touched any person there or not. If there was a chase in a gallery, 
the player who returned the ball into that same gallery lost the stroke : in these prize-matches 
there was no such thing allowed as playing a stroke a second time (a refaire), 

6. If the challenged players succumbed to stronger antagonists, they might afterwards 
come in again, but then as secoTuls only ; and, if once more successful, and having beaten the 
others, they might resume their places as before. The two who opened the matches might, 
if they chose, also dose them together, having only played each a stroke. 
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7. These prizes were to be played for, as has been said, on three seYeral days. On the first, 
the hat and bouquet of flowers, with the gloves and silken shaulder'knots, were presented bj the 
Master of the Court to the winners ; and he begged them at the same time to return on the 
earliest day that could be fixed for finishing the matches. On the next, the racket was giren ; 
and the silver hall on the third and last day. 

8. Before beginning to play, each player was expected to pay a quarter of a crown into 
the said money-box, to go towards defraying the cost of the provision which the master bad to 
make, during the match, of bread, wine, fire-wood, towels, and shoes, for which he made no 
specific charge. He charged only for the balls that might be lost ; and of these he gave not 
more than 20 for two dozen, in order to cover the expense of wear and tear of rackets. 

Bon pied, hon ceil. 



It appears, therefore, that the Master of the Court supplied shoes and rackets to the 
players, as well as fire and some refreshment, at a fixed general price. This custom remained in 
force for very many years. Our author next adds a full translation of the opinion of Galen 
upon the usefulness of this, or some such game, in improving the condition both of mind and 
body, a point upon which my readers can satisfy themselves, either by theory or practice, 
without my interference ; and he concludes (}) with an equivocal poem, or charade, the solution 
of which is to be found in the word Vesteuf, — ^the Tennis-ball. 

The frontispiece to Hulpeau's book, reproduced mfac-simile as the frontispiece of this work, 
affords us an interesting illustration of the state of the game at the time when he printed his book. 
I owe to a friend in Vienna the opporttinity of consulting this rare little work, as well as the 
power of placing before my readers this very curious view of a French Tennis-court in 1632. 
Boughly etched, as it is, by the artist whose name appears reversed, /. Orebiette Fecit, with the 
date, in the right-hand lower comer of the plate, it shows us veiy clearly the tile-covered pent- 
house, which, in a Court so open as this, must have been necessary, in order to protect the 
spectators from the weather. Being a Court of the kind called Quarre, and having, therefore, 
no dedans, it had a trou ; but, strange to say, although Hulpeau has mentioned the ais in his 
laws, that hazard is not depicted in his frontispiece. Instead of it, we see a hine, square, and at 
the height^ of about 6ft. from the floor, by the side-pent-house, and not, as in the Tiibingen 
Court (Plate 36), round, and high up in the middle of each end- wall. In fact, the positions of 
these various hazards, on a system which can only be excused by their name, seem to have been 
left veiy much to chance, or to the individual fancy of the builders of Courts. Here, for 
instance, the trou, (') which de Garsault describes as on the floor-level (d razerterre), is placed as 



(*) This oocors on the last page (p. 39), after the 
word FIK, and after the following note, ** Le tout ven 
A oorrig^ par lea Dooteurs sainote Barbe, enfans de 
I'esteuf , A plus yersez en cet exercice. A Paris en Tan 
1632. 

Bon pied, hon ceil.** 
He seems to have been yery fond of this motto, which 
he uses thrioe in the course of his little book. 

(^ While on the subject of the troUf it is, perhaps. 



in one of its senses, as the hoMoo'd at Tennis. It is not 
unlikely that it had this sense even as early as the time 
of Shakspeare, and that he referred to the trou, when 
he put that often-quoted threat into the month of 
Henty V., that he would *' play a set, should strike his 
(the dauphin's) father's crown into the hazard ;*' 
more especially if the hazard was one' which lay so 
low, upon the floor, that some additional meaBote 
of insult or ignominy would naturally be coupled 



worth while to note that this word is translated in the i with the action of striking into it the Frenoh king's 
Dictionnaire Royal of Abel Boyer (La Haye, 1702, 4to.), i crown. 
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high in the wall as the hme; and it was placed similarly in the view of the Tubingen 
Court. O 

The other irouy called the irou de Bervice^ and mentioned in the eleventh article of Hu1peau*s 
OrdcmtMnce^ is not and, indeed, could not be shown here, as the view is taken from that part of 
the Court where it was situated ; but it was clearly figured in Plate 86, where it appeared to be 
crossed by bars of iron, making a sort of grille. That Court (at Tubingen), being also Quarr^, 
had no tcmbov/r^ nor a griXie where that hazard is found in Courts with dedans. 

There remains yet one hazard which has not yet been noticed, nor can I find any mention of it, 

directly or indirectly made, in any of these early books on Tennis, — the vnnning-gciUery, The first 

allusion to it, which I have been able to discover, occurs in de Garsault*s book, published in 1767. 

That writer says (p. 24), " the players on the haaard-side have two openings to defend, the last 

gaUery and the griUe ; for they lose 15 each time that they allow the ball, which is sent to them, to 

enter either of these, either on the bound or at the volley. It is not likely that this hazard was 

then of recent invention ; it is mentioned as a thing well known to all who knew anything of 

Tennis. It is equally hard, however, to believe, on the other hand, that it was invented already 

in 1592, when Hulpeau's Ordonnance was made, or in 1632, when he printed it; for he 

scrupulously mentions the irou, the hme, the ais, the dedans, and the grille, but makes no 

allusion to a winning-gaUery, It was, therefore, invented at some period between 1632 (*) and 

1767 ; we are irresistibly driven to that conclusion. Yet every edition of the Academie des Jeux 

reproduces the laws, as published by Hulpeau, with slavish fidelity, down to the time of 

de Qarsault, who first described the game scientifically, as it was in his day, and mentioned the 

vrinning-gdUery among the hazards : and more than this, editions of the Academie des Jeux, even 

subsequent to the publication of his book, as for instance those published in 1777 and 1786, 

and, for aught I know, many more, continued to reproduce the old laws of 1592, with altered 

orthography, it is true, but otherwise unchanged, and still ignoring the unnrnng-gallery. It is, 

therefore, totally impossible now to fix the date at which that gallery was first made a hazard, 

more nearly than as stated above, — at some period between 1632 and 1767, — some point in a 

space of 135 years ! 

De Gtarsault, again, was the first to describe the chases, 14 in number, and each 1ft. (Fr.) 
in width, counted from the dedans- battery, as well as the gallery-chases and the chases on the 
hazard-side, all defined by foot-square flagstones, (') and by lines and numbers painted on the 
floor and walls. We cannot, however, suppose that these painted and numbered lines were first 
invented in his day, or by him ; for it is clear that he only described the Court and game, and 
did not invent anything. Nor, again, can we suppose that they were known in the time of 



(}) Fixed agunst the battery, just on the hazard-Bide 
of the oord, tiiere is a onriona Httle bench, the use of 
which it is difficult to explain. It might be said that it 
was intended to serve as a shelf, on which to place the 
refreshment of the players, or as a seat for the marker ; 
the objection to eiljier of these explanations being, that 
here is a game represented, and the bench or shelf is ased 
for neither of these purposes. A no less strange place for 
the marker: was that, howerer, which is still within the 
memory of some liying players, as being in use in the 
Oriel-street Court at Oxford, many years ago, — a little 
niche, out in the main wall, dose by the net-hook. 



n iVissart, the author of the Latin Poem (1641) 
quoted in an early part of this work (p. 25), has an 
allusion to the Eatremum Xystvnn (p. 6), which may 
be thought to refer to the last gallery; but he does 
not make either of his i>ersonages play into it in their 
game so as to win a stroke, though he represents 
them as scoring freely in all the other winning-open- 
ings. That passage, therefore, cannot, I think, be 
deemed conclusive as to the* date of the introduction 
of this hasard; the words, probably, signify only the 
hnck bench. 

(^) Baroellon (p. 76) also deisoribes these. 
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Hulpeau ; for it is evident that they were not then known, or he would have mentioned them, as 
he mentioned every other point in the game ; beside which, he expressly indicated Iiow the 
chases were marked (art. 4), and this indication is amplified or explained in later Academies (as, 
for instance, in that of 1728) by this definition : '' A chase at Tennis is the cha»e (or pursuit) of 
a ball at a certain point in the Court, whick is marked^ and beyond which a player must 
(subsequently) play the ball, to win the stroke." How that point on the floor was marked, has 
been already shown. (^) Here, then, we have another, and perhaps the most important, feature 
in the game, invented, beyond doubt, between 1632 and 1767; but, owing to the ignorance or 
carelessness of the compilers of the laws and treatises which appeared during those 185 years, 
it is not in our power even to guess the precise date of its introduction, within, that margin. 

No important changes were made in later French books which treat of Tennis, until we 
come to that of de Garsault (1767). The editors of successive editions of the Aeademie 
UniveneUe dea Jeux were content to reproduce the text which was founded on that of Hulpeau, 
with but slight differences, the orthography modernised, but the obsolete rules preserved, with 
all the forms and ceremonies instituted for the regulation of prize-matches, which had long 
ceased to be played. The opinions of Cicero and Galen were still aired in 1786, as H they were 
new to the world ; and the astronomical and geometrical theories of explanation of the system 
of scoring by 15 were still propounded, as if they had never been heard before. Though the 
6-game, and even 8-game, sets were already commonly and usually played, the Aeademie det 
Jeux continued to speak only of such as consisted of 4 games. The task of the markers, 
however, was increased by the addition of two new duties ; one was that of counting or scoring 
the strokes and games, the other that of rubbing-dovm the jplayera^ and otherwise attending to 
their comfort, at the conclusion of their match 

The first serious attempt, therefore, to describe the game, after the treatise of Hulpeau, 
clearly was made by de (Garsault, from whom I have already quoted largely. A few more 
extracts will put the reader in possession of what remains of interest to us in his capital work, 
and will show the state of development at which the game had 'arrived in his day. Much, 
indeed, that he wrote holds good even now, without need of any alteration. 

The dress, he says, of a Tennis-player should be light and easy, so as to leave entire freedom 
to the body. Most players doff a part of their ordinary clothing, some strip it all off; 
and the Master of the Court supplies them with caps, shirts, drawers, under-waistcoats, 
shoes, and stockings. At that time the charge for the complete dress was 15 «<n» ; and for 
each portion, 4 sous, except the cap, which was charged only 2 sous ; dressing-gowns were also 
provided. The shoes were such as had very low heels, or none at all, and were made of 
buff-leather, or of undressed calf ; they were buckled or tied over the instep, and had 
three seams upon the soles, to prevent the wearer from slipping. It is, perhaps, partly owing 
to the changed conditions of society, that the custom of hiring our dress for Tennis has 
gone completely out of fashion for many years past; but rackets, shoes, &c., are still 
sometimes let out in this way by proprietors of Courts. Bread, wine, beer, and other 
refreshments, in de Gkursault's time, when ordered by the players, were set upon the credence 
or buffet (Plate 10, «), near the entrance of the Court. 



C) 8ee above, p. 139. 
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Tennis-play maj be diTided under three distinct heads : (1) passing or tossing the ball 
backwards and forwards over the net, without following anj of the rules of the game, — 
very good practice for the judging and returning of the ball,— called in France haUoter^ or 
pdoter; (2) playing the game, which, as we have seen, was defined and regulated by a 
number of precise laws ; and (3) playing restes, or long fives, an excellent game, not mentioned 
by de Ghirsault, nor by any earlier writer, but without doubt a game of some antiquity, and 
an admirable means of acquiring a good and safe return. 

In these three forms of Tennis lies the rest of my subject. 

Meanwhile, to follow de Qarsault a little further, we find him stating that, the game 
being ended, in whicherer manner it had been played, the players ascended into a room, 
where they found a good fire, in front of which they were rubbed-down and dried by the 
attendants of the Court ; after which they resumed their ordinary clothing, and went their 
way. Beds were no longer provided in his day, and for a reason which, if true, was 
amply sufficient ; several deplorable accidents had happened to players who fell asleep there, 
when they had been rubbed-down, and had even been well cared for, but generally after 
excessive playing and fatigue : they lost their senses, and became unconscious during sleep ; 
and several of them never rose up alive. This he gives as a sufficient warning against the 
use of beds for the future, and undoubtedly he was right, if his reasons were well-founded ; 
but it is, to say the least of it, difficult to believe that death could follow upon " Nature's 
soft nurse," without some other determining cause, after merely playing Tennis. If the beds 
were perchance damp, however, they might well be as prolific of danger as was the grotto 
in the Forest of Yincennes, in which Louis le Hutin got his death-stroke. 

De Garsault next tells us that a player who wished for a game, but who had no 
opponent, might ask for a marker, to pehter or play a set with him ; and that the Master 
of the Court would sometimes himself volunteer to do so. " Fdoter" he says, '' is not to 
play seriously, but only to pass the time agreeably, while taking exercise ; whereas la Partie 
or a regular set, is the game itself of Tennis. In it one is bound by rules which require 
the possession of skill and reason, a quick eye, and great activity : it is an Art which we 
practise, and one which has its difficulties, and in which some talent is necessary, in order 
to succeed." It was usual for those who were in the Court, amusing themselves (d pdoter) 
in tossing the ball, to give way to those who wished to play the regular game, unless they 
chose to do so themselves. He then proceeds to describe the manner of playing real Tennis ; 
but, since this must presently be described fully, as it is now practised, I will only note 
here those x>oints in which our practice differs from the French, as set forth by de Gharsault 
and by later writers in his country. 

1. It has already been remarked that the set, in the time of de Garsault, consisted of 
6 or of 8 games (i.e. the best of 11 or of 15 games), according to agreement. We have 
seen how Tennis was at first played only by the game, then by sets of 2, 3, 4, and 6 
games, successively : now, in 1767, it had become necessary to settle by agreement, whether 
a set should be of 6 or of 8 games. Barcellon, again, writing in 1800, only 33 years 
later, says, " In many towns of France, as also in England, the set is composed of 6 games ; 
but at Paris it consists of 8." The shorter set, therefore, was then already forgotten there ; 
and this remains the rule to this day all over France. Each game is counted in the same 
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way in France as with us, except that the third stroke won by either player is still, as it 
was originally, scored 45 by French players, while we call it 40. 

2. The chases in a French Tennis-court, counted by feet (Fr.) from the dedans-battery, 
are 14 in number : in English Courts there are 6 chases, each a yard distant from the next, 
and 6 intermediate, or half -yard chases, making 12 in alL In French Courts the gallery. 
chase-lines are drawn, as they are, or should be, also in English Courts, from a point mid- 
way in each galleiy to a corresponding point at the foot of the main walL Besides these 
lines, the French have now no longer, as they used formerly to. have, half -lines, mid-way 
between each pair; but they mark by the foot-square flag-stones (carreaux) of which the 
floor is made. Thus a chase may be au second la gagne (or la perd) cPun, de deux^ de troisj 
or de qtuUre (carreaux), — one, two, three, or four feet, worse (or better) than second gallery ; 
and so with the other gallery-chases, except that of the last gallery, which has only two 
flag-stones helieT than the line which corresponds to it. If something like this system 
could be introduced into the English game, it wo\ild give great help to the marker, and 
would enable us to have far more accurate marking than we have at present : but we are 
slow to adopt improvements. 

8. The third difference is in the service. In Paris, the rule is that a service must be 
delivered wporv the top of the side-pent-house, and more strictly so than in England, where a 
service which at first strikes the edge only of the pent-house, but afterwards rises, and then touches 
any part of the upper sur&*ce of the service-pent-house, is coxmted good. Such a service is 
considered by French players to be vitiated by the initial defect of having made its first impact 
only upon the edge ; and its subsequent course cannot, by their law, remove that faultinesa. 
This rule is better than ours, which is too lax in that respect ; for the latter decides that the 
ball should be delivered upon the upper surface of the pent-house, and tradition gives us a 
rough-and-ready method of judging (by observing if it rise again after pitching) whether it 
has done so or not ; and yet it contradicts itself, in practice at least, by allowing services to 
be counted good, which have been delivered in opposition to its spirit, because they change their 
course accidentally, and end, as they should have begun, upon the pent-house. 

4. The next difEerence is as to chase-off; and this has already been discussed. Here, although 
our law is opposed to the universal and historical practice in foreign countries from the 
earliest times, it is on the whole to be preferred to the French law. If this be really so, — 
and we in England think it is, — ^it supplies a strong argument in favour of making a new law 
occasionally, as this was made, for the sake of reforming the game ; and, in any case, it shows 
that those of our forefathers who had the care of the laws and customs of Tennis were not 
disinclined to alter, when they saw a chance of improving them. 

5. When alternated odds (such as half -15), are given in a French Court, the recipient of 
the odds is allowed to take his 15 in either of the first two games, as he chooses ; but he must 
decide during the first game whether he will take it in the first or in the second, and that 
before the score reaches a point at which his taking it would interfere with the regular course 
of the game. For instance, were the score at 30 all with a chase, or at 40 — 30, or advantage, 
without one, he must make his choice before another service be delivered : at 30 all with two 
chases, or at 40 — 30, or advantage, with one chase, it is already too late to take his odds in that 
game, and he must wait till the next to take them. Similarly with half-30, when he receives 15 
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and 30 in alternate games ; but, at any point in the first game, he may choose whether he will take 
the 30 in the first or in the second game, provided that he decide when the score has reached 
16 with a chase, or 30 without one, and before another service be delivered ; otherwise it is too 
late. It is so also with half -40, mutatis mutandis. After his choice has once been made, the-odds 
in the subsequent games are, of course, apportioned in the order which he has chosen. Here 
again, however, on the whole, the law seems better as we have it ; that the 15 in the odds of 
lialf-15, the 30 in those of half-30, and the 4f0 in half -40, should be given in the second and 
eveiy subsequent alternate game ; for the recipient of such odds may, in many cases, be unable 
to judge in which game it wo\ild be to his best advantage to take them ; and, should he lose 
the first game, in which he receives (in half-15) no odds at all, or (in the other alternate 
forms) only the smaller proportion, it is better that he should have the chance of recovering 
his position in the second game than that he should, by a perhaps erroneous judgment, take 
his odds, or the greater portion of them, in his first game, lose that, and then have to play 
his second game with the discouragement and disadvantage of having no odds, or less than 
before, in his favour. One great principle of Tennis is, to help the weaker player, and to 
make matches as even between imequal combatants as they can be made. The better player 
has always, in all games, many chances more than the one who is less skilful or experienced ; 
it is the aim, and the pride, of Tennis to balance the two opponents as nearly as possible. 
On this ground, therefore, the English law about alternated odds appears to be more in 
consonance than the French law with the spirit of the game. 

It is strange that M. de Man***eux (^) should say in his Avomt PropoSy '* 1 know of no 
Treatise on Tennis, in any language, before the present ; it is the only one whieh has ever 
appeared." He seems to have known only the article on the Jeu de Fa/wme in the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopediguey which he criticises severely ; and he must have been completely ignorant of 
the existence of de Gkirsault's work, published sixteen years before his own, — ^long enough to 
allow it to be known even in Lyons, one would think, but still too recent to be forgotten. The 
Traits of de Man***eux contains some good practical hints, with others not so trustworthy, 
but has no historical information for us, beyond such as I have already extracted. 

After an interval of seventeen years, appeared the excellent Eeglea et Frincvpes de Paums, 
Par P. Barcellon, Patimier,(^) a little book, consisting of only 118 pages, beside 2 pages of 
Observations (preliminary), and measuring only 5|in. by 3^in., but containing more solid 
and practical matter than any previous treatise on the subject. The book is now, unfortunately, 
very rare, and out of the reach of amateurs and students of the game : I have already mentioned 
it in these pages, and have quoted from it more than once. It deserves to be reprinted 
BBtire ; but I can do no more here than notice a few of the most important of his remarks 
which I have not quoted before. 

Barcellon seems, like de Man***eux, not to have known the work of de Garsault; and 
Ms description of the Court is not so scientific as that which is given by that accurate writer. 
Barcellon, in fact, writes like a man who knew only the practical side of the game. He 
remarks (p. 8) that the ceiling should be flat, and not arched as it was in most Courts, 
though the latter is more agreeable to the eye ; because the ceiling, which was not then 



(1) See above, p. 28 n., and passim. O A Paris, An VIII. (1800) em. 8yo. 
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counted out-of-cowrt (cf. p. 44), ought not to alter the course of the ball so unexpectedly 
as a curved and concave surface did. The twisted and pique (hammered) service, which, 
he says (p. 21), used to be forbidden, he allows, as well as a service delivered from a point 
nearer the net than the line of the second gallery. He ridicules the interdiction of these 
services, and declares that all were allowable which conformed to the general law, even 
though they touched dU the four wdUe a/nd the roof! This last is, perhaps, the only point on 
which his decision has not stood the test of time ; it cannot be sustained, nor is it accepted 
in any Tennis-court of this day. 

He describes (p. 31), for good reasons which he gives afterwards (*) (p. 66), that a 
ball, to be properly returned, must be definitely struck [see Law 12 (6)], and not scooped^ 
or caught and thrown, as it were, with the racket. 

He tells us (p. 33) that now, for the first time, the law about touching the gallery-poats 
was accurately and finally laid down ; the practice having formerly been, to mark a ball, which 
struck one of those posts, and then, perhaps, flew back again over the net, against the striker. 
He decides that this was absurd, as the post is part of the openmg ; and that a ball which 
struck (for instance) a first-gallery-post must be marked first-gaUery, as if it had entered 
that gallery ; but, if it touched that post and entered that door, it must be marked the door^ 
because that was its real direction. So, of course, with the other galleries ; and this is 
the foundation and authority for that portion of my definition of Enter which applies 
to these cases. 

He treats with contempt (p. 39) the idea that an underhand-twisted service, which enters 
the winning-gallery before touching the waU or floor, can have been correctly delivered upon 
the upper service of the pent-house ; it is, he says, mathematically impossible that the rotation 
of the ball can make it curl inwards into the gallery ; and he seems to me to be right, though 
I have heard good judges say that they had seen it fairly and correctly done.(') 

He settles (p. 48) a point, on which some, even practised, players have been puzzled; 
that, when the odds of totich-no-wdUs are given, a ball (struck by the giver of the odds) 
which falls in the nick must be counted for him. It is, of course, evident that a ball is 
too large an object to touch the exact line of junction of the wall and floor : what is meant, 
therefore, by niching is, touching the waU and floor at {he same moment. A ball struck by 
the giver of these odds, to be counted against him, must have touched the wall before touching 
the floor (in its fall) ; if, then, it nicks, it has not done this, and cannot be counted against 
him. " It is easy,'' he says, '' for the marker to judge whether the ball has nicked or not ; 
if it rise boldly into the air on its second bound, it is clear that it touched the floor first ; 
if it return rolling quickly along the floor, it is equally clear that it touched the wall first ; but, 
if it only rise slightly, and return slowly and by little bounds, this is the effect which proves 
that it struck the wall and floor together, at the same instant." The same rule applies to 
touch-nO'Side-waMs, 

In the same year (1800) with Barcellon's treatise, a little poem entitled La PaumSf by 
M. Bajot, was published at Paris ; and a second edition of it, with a preliminary essay and 



(^ See above, p. 48 (memoir of Masson). 
(^) G. Lambert has told me that an amateur at 
Hatfield (Capt. P. . . .) Bometunes accomplished this 



feat, when playlQg with him ; but he did it 
with a back-handed stroke, severely twisted under- 
hand. 
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historical notes of some value, appeared in 1806. These, which are now rarely met with, 
were reprinted in a third edition, but without the notes and essay, in 1824 ; and again, largely 
augmented, in a fourth, in 1854. This book, which contains much information about Tennis in 
France, and to which I am largely indebted in that respect, supplied the foundation for 
the work of Engine Chapus and Ed. Foumier, the standard modem French treatise, called 
Le Jeu de Paumsy San Hisioire S 8a Description, with biographical sketches of some of the 
greatest players, and sixteen photographic plates (portraits, plans, views, &c.), which appeared 
at Paris, in 1862, 4to., and brings the game down to the present time, as it is played in France. 



In the common parlance of English Tennis, as well as in its Laws,(^) there are many 
peculiar terms used, which require accurate explanation : this is, indeed, necessary to a 
correct comprehension of the Laws. Though some more might doubtless be added, most of 
those terms (except the most commonly-known names of certain lines and parts of the 
Court) will be found in the following 

DEFINITIONS. 

All-ths-walls : see Touch-no- walls. 

Bab-thb-opbkikgs : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the odds loses a stroke 

whenever a ball, returned by him, enters any opening, or touches the post of any 

opening. 



(') When the above Definitioiui and Laws were 
printed in Ths FUUdy an appeal was made (in the 
snbjoined letter) to the Marylebone and other Clube 
to adopt them, as the tme Laws of the game, 
approved by the testimony of the principal players 
of the time. Since then they have been accepted by 
Prince's dnb. 

LAWS OF TENNIS. 

To thfr Editor of The Field.— Sir,— While drawing 
and writing the Laws of Tennis with the Definitions of 
terms used in the Laws and in the game, a part of my 
task in which I have reoeiyed some most yalnable assia- 
tance, although those Laws are now, perhaps, for the 
first time reduced to systematic order, I felt nothing like 
pride on that acoonnt ; for I remembered Dr. Johnson's 
definition of " Lexioookafhbb. . . A harmless drudge, 
that busies himself in tracing the original, and detailing 
the signification of words." This character I humbly 
imitated ; and for every detail contained in those Laws 
and Definitions I have, I believe, reasons and authorities 
enough, chapter and verse. Nothing in them is of my 
own invention, unless it be the form ; but some 
onstomaxy Laws are printed here for the first time. I 
have, indeed, adopted a few new terms from the M.C.C 
Laws, such as drop, faU^ dbc. (though they have not yet 
been generally understood or adopted), because they are 
Qfleful, and some such words were wanted. 



Had I been inclined to reform very boldly, I should 
have liked, for instance, to revive a Law, which (I have 
good authority for saying) prevailed not long ago in 
England, and by which a haU in^la^t uihich touched the 
net-poet and paeeed the net woe marked wherever it fell, 
a chaee or a etrokey as the case might he. This was, of 
course, the only logical marking : the net-post is not a 
gallery-post ; it divides no gallery from its neighbour ; 
it is simply the continuation of the net-line, like the 
hook on the opposite main wall. A ball which touches 
the hook is now marked as, in my opinion, one which 
touches the net-post should be marked. The present 
marking of this stroke (as chase the line) is evidently a 
compromise only ; and a better way than this of avoiding 
the difficulty, which is no real difficulty, is by putting 
the net-post back a certain distance within the line- 
opening, out of all danger of being touched. I did not, 
however, venture to intezfere here with the usual 
marking ; but I must observe that it is opposed to the 
Law (10) laid down by the M.C.C. Committee, by which 
it is declared that a haU vohich touches that post is out 
ofploAf. I still do not give up my own opinion on this 
point, nor my hope that the practice may yet be reformed, 
and be made the same as it is in France ; for Biboohe, 
writing to me in December 1876, used these words : — 
*' 11 n'y a que le poteau de la corde qui est considiri 
comme la corde eUe-m^me, on marque oti la balle tombe 
(bien entendu si elle passe pardessus). C'est Barre et 
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Bab-the- WINNING-OPENINGS : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the odds loses a 

stroke whenever a ball, returned bv him, enters a wixming-opening. 
Betteb : with reference to chases, describes 

(a) that part of the Court which lies between a chase-line and the half -line which 
is next to it in the direction of the nearest end-wall ; as, e.g.y better than 2, by 
which is defined that part of the floor which lies between the chase-lines, 2 and 
1 & 2 : or 
(&) generally, that part of the Court which lies between a chase-line, or gallery, and the 
nearest end-waU. 

Note, — This term used to be, but is now no longer, applied to the half -yard chase- 
lines, as e.g,j better than 1 <& 2, which is now marked and called, worse than a yard: but 
of these there are two, viz., better than half-a-yard, and hazard-eide better than half -a- 
yardy both of which are still so marked and called. 

Beyond : further from the net, in the direction of the nearest end-wall. 

Bisque : a point of odds, which is equivalent to a stroke claimed at pleasure by the recipient^ 

subject to the provisions of Laws 29 and 30. It wins a chase. A hisquey or bisques^ 

may be given in augmentation or diminution of other odds ; as e.g, 15 and a bisquie, 

15 for a bisque, <&c. 
Boast, to : to return the ball in-play by striking it against either of the side-walls, or against 

the end- wall on that side on which the striker is : this stroke is called a boast, or 

boasted stroke. 



moi qui avons d^dd^ oette r^le." Could we have any 
better reason, any better anthoriiy for a role than this P 
And yet, writing again in January last, in answer to the 
letter in which I told him what was the custom here, he 
said : — " J'aooepte tr^ volontiers les r^les que vons 
jngerez decider pour les poteaux." He was, and is, in 
fact, as anxious as I am, to see the Laws of Tennis as 
nearly as possible identical in England and France ; but 

I think it is for us to give way in this instance to custom, 
reason, logic, and authority : and I propose that Law 

II in future run thus, — '* The return is good, if the ball 
in-play be struck with the racket so that it pass the net, 
even though it touch the net, net-hooh, or net-poat, but 
without touching a gallery-post,*' &c., — and that Note 
(a) to Law 17 be expunged. 

For any other variations that may be found between 
these Laws and those which were published by the 
M.0.0. Committee in 1872, 1 can only say that I regret 
that those variations should exist ; but, as the Laws of 
Tennis were not devised by me, I do not feel myself 
at liberty to alter them, even to make them agree with 
those proposed by a Committee for which I entertain a 
great respect. I have consulted many books on the 
subject, and also the best living players ; and the result 
is the Code printed above, which may be imperfect, but 
embodies, I believe, the true principles of the game ; 
and this I respectfully offer for adoption or considera- 
tion to the Committees of the M.C.C., Prince's, and 
other Tennis-clubs, or to a joint Committee appointed 
by those Committees or by a Congress of Tennis-players. 
I hold the promise of assent to these Laws given to me 



by Biboche, which ensures the assimilation of practioe 
in France to that in England (in nearly aU particulan) : 
and I append at foot a copy of the adhesnon of the 
chief English professional players, which shows their 
wish that the Laws of Tennis should be now, onoe for 
all, correctly drawn and established in all the Courts of 
this country. Julian MA««irAT.T. 

(Copy). 

March, 1877. 
We have carefully read, and do approve these 
Definitions and Laws of Tennis, as drawn up by 1&. 
Julian MarshalL 

(Signed) Gbobos Lambsbt. 

Edhund Toupkinb. 
John Toicfkinb. 
AijrsED Tokpkinb. 

[Exception.] 

With respect to Law 27, 1 think that a majority of 
two in the dedans should be necessaxy, in order to 
reverse the marker's decision. 

At the present time, if the votes are equal in the 
dedans, the marker's decision stands ; therefore, I 
contend, he has a vote : and, to get a majority against 
his decision, or to confirm it, is the object of appeal ; 
now, if there are not two adverse votes, where is the 
majority ? This is my reason for thinking the old rule 
best. (Signed) E. Toxpkinb. 

[I think an appeal takes the matter out of the marker's 
hands : and this is the oldest rule, besides being the 
most practical (see above, p. 142, § 5). — J. M.] 
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Chase : a stroke in abeyance, which has been made by one player, and must be played for 
by the other, according to the provisions of Laws 17 — 24. 

Cbamped-odds : odds, in giving which a player agrees to renoimce the liberty of playing into 
some usual part of the Court ; or plays with some unusual dress or implement ; or 
cramps his game in some other way, by agreement. These odds may be combined 
with bisques or other odds, either in augmentation or diminution. 

Dedans : — 

(a) the opening at the end of the service-side of the Court : also, 
(h) the spectators present behind that opening. 

Dedans-post : the post which stands nearly in the middle of the dedans, and continues the 
half-court-line up to the edge of the pent-house. 

Defend : the player, who has made a chase, and who (having changed sides) plays to prevent 
his antagonist from winning it, is said to defend the chase : in three-handed or four- 
handed games, both partners are said to defend the chase which either of them has 
made, when they (having changed sides) play to prevent their antagonist, or 
antagonists, from winning it. 

Double: when a ball is struck after it has fallen, it is said to be dovhled, or a 
double, 

Dbop: a ball in-play is said to drop, when it touches the floor, or the post of an opening, 
or enters an opening, without having previously touched any part of the Court except 
a wall, or a pent-house, or the net. 

Entbb : a ball in-pIay is said to erder an opening, when, having been struck into that opening, 
it remains in it, or touches the net, boards, or other internal fittings of that opening, 
or the dedans-post, or any person being, or anything lying, in that opening ; notwith- 
standin'g that the ball (in entering a gaUery) may have touched the adjacent gallery- 
post, without having touched the floor in the interimu 

Fall : a ball in-play is said to faU, when, after having dropped, it touches the floor again, or 
touches the net, or enters an opening. 

Fault: it is a,fauU, 

(a) if the server, in delivery, fail to strike the ball with his racket ; or 

(b) if he strike 'it more than once ; or 

(c) if the ball served go out-of-court ; or 

(d) if, before touching the service-pent-house and dropping in the service-court, or on one 
of the lines which bound it, the ball served touch any part of the Court except the 
rest of the side-pent-house and the service- wall (see Laws 4 — 6). 

Fibst-stboee : the return of the service. 

Gallbbies: the openings beneath the side-pent-house, including the first, second, and last 

galleries, the door, and the line-opening, on each side of the net. 
Galleby-post : the post which separates a gallery from the gallery next beyond it. 
Good : a service or return, played in accordance with the provisions of the laws, is said to be 

good. 
Gbille-pent- HOUSE : the pent-house above the wall which contains the grille. 
Gbillb-wall : the inner end-waU which contains the grille. 
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HAI.F-BI8QTTB : an unusual point of odds, equivalent either 
(a) to a bisque in every alternate set ; or 
(h) to the annulling of a fault served by the recipient ; or 

(c) to the addition of a second fault to one already served by the giver of the odds ; or 

(d) to the privilege of claiming chase-ofiE for a chase ; 

at the pleasure of the recipient, subject to the provisions of Laws 29 and 80. 

Note, — Since authorities differ as to the true value of a half -bisque, it is best 
to settle by agreement the value to be given to it in a match, before beginning to plaj. 

Half-coubt : one half of the service-side, or hazard-side, as divided by the half-court-line ; 
the openings contained in the half-court, as boimded by that line and the dedans-poet, 
are counted in it. When a player gives the odds of half-cov/rt (see Law 32), that half- 
court, on each side of the net, into which it is agreed that he shall play, is called 
hie hobLf-cowrt, 
Half-vollby, to : to strike the ball in-play, as it rises from the floor, immediately after it has 

dropped : this stroke is called a half -volley, 
Hazabd-sidb : the part of the Court which lies between the net and the end-wall beyond the 

grille-pent-house. 
In-play : a ball served or returned is said to be in-play until it has &Ilen, or has entered 
an opening, or has gone out-of-court, or has touched a gallery-post or a player ; or 
unless it be a fault. 
LovE-GAMB : a game in which one player wins four consecutive strokes ; or, in case of deuce and. 

advantage, five consecutive strokes. 
LovB-SET : a set in which one player wins six consecutive games ; or, in case of an advantage- 
set, seven consecutive games. 
Net-line : the Hne of the net, continued across the pent-house. 
Nick, the : the line of junction of the wall with the floor. 

Nick, to : to drop or fall on the line of junction of a wall with the floor ; or, rather, to touch 
both wall and floor simultaneously : a ball which does this is said to nich^ or to be 
a nick. 
Odds : — 

Half-Fifteen : a point of odds, by which one stroke is given at the beginning of the 

second and every subsequent alternate game of a set. 
Fifteen: as a point of odds, one stroke given at the beginning of every game of 

a set. 
Half-Thirty : a point of odds, by which one stroke is given at the beginning of the 
first game, two strokes are given at the beginning of the second game, and so on, 
alternately, in all the subsequent games of a set. 
Thibty : as a point of odds, two strokes given at the beginning of every game 

of a set. 
Half-Forty : a point of odds, by which two strokes are given at the beginning of the 
first game, three strokes at the beginning of the second game, and so on, alternately, 
in all the subsequent games of a set. 
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FoBTT: as a point of odds, three strokes giTen at the beginning of every game 
of a set. 

Note, — 8ee also Bab-the-opbnings, Bab-the-winning-opknings, Cramped- 
odds, BisQiTE, Half-bisque, Half-coubt, Touch-no-sidb-walls, and 

ToirCH-NO-WALLS. (*) 

Openings: the dedans, galleries, and grille (see Bab-the-openings, Bab-the-winning- 

OPENINGS, GaLLEBIES, AND WiNNING-OPENINGS). 
OUT-OF-COUBT : — 

(a) that part of the Court which includes the play-line, the walls above it, the windows, 
and the roof ; also, 

(b) a ball in-play, which touches any of these, or goes behind the wing-net above the 
tambour (even though it touch either of the rods to which the wing-net is fixed), or 
goes over a beam or rafter (in Courts which have the roof open), is said to have gone 
out-of-court (see Play-line). 

Note. — In Courts which are lighted by side-windows, the last, or (sometimes 
only) the lower half of the last, side-windows at each end of the Court (as also 
the wing-net above the tambour, with the rods to which it is fixed), are not coimted 
otU-of-court. 

Pass : it is a pass, 

(a) if the ball served, not being a fault, drop in the pass-court ; or, 
(h) if the ball served, not being a fault, go across the pass-line on the pent-house. 
Pass-goubt : that part of the floor which is contained between the service-line, the pass-line, 

the grille- wall, and the main wall. 
Play-line : a painted line, or board, at a certain height on the end-walls, and also on the side- 
walls except above the tambour (see Out-op-Coubt). 
!Ebst, a : the repeated return of the ball in-play. 
Setubn, to : to receive the ball in-play and play it (before it has fallen) back over the net : 

this stroke is called a return. 
Bough : the back of the racket, which shows the knots. 
Sebve, to : to deliver the service. 
Sbbveb : the player who delivers the service. 

Sbbvice: (a) the starting of the ball in-play, in accordance with the provisions of Laws 

a— 10 ; or 
(h) the ball served. 
Sebvice-coxjbt : that part of the floor which is contained between the service-line, the pass-line, 

the grille-wall, and the gallery- wall and battery. 
Sebvice-line : that line on the floor which is parallel and nearest to the grille-wall. 



(}) The value of the ordizi&ry 0Tami>ed-odd8, though 
varyiug with different playerB, ia usually estimated as 
follows : Bound aervioes = 15, or nearly half-30 ; Half- 
oourt = hftlf-30 ; Touoh-no-side- walla = half-30 and, 



perhaps, a bisque ; Touch-no-walls = about 40 ; 
Bar-the-hazard (i.e., the winnmg-openings) = about 
15 ; Bar-the-openings = 15 and a bisque, or nearly 
half-SO. 
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Sbbticb-pbnt-hotjsb : that portion of the side-pent-house which lies between the net-line and 

the grille-pent-house. 
Sbbtigb-side : that part of the Court which lies between the net and the end- wall beyond the 

dedans-pent-house. 
Sbbticb-wall : the wall above the side-pent-house. 
SiDBS : the two portions into which the net divides the Court. 
Side- WALLS : see Touch-no-side-wallb. 
Smooth : the front of the racket, which shows no knots. 
Spin : the decision by a racket, thrown spinning up into the air by one player, while the other 

calls " rough " or " smooth ;" if the racket falls with that side uppermost which the 

caller named, the latter wins ; if not, he loses. 
Stbike-oitt, to : to receive the service, and so to play the first-stroke. 
Stbieeb : the player who last struck the ball in-play. 

Stbikeb-out : the player who receives the service, and so plays the first-stroke. 
Stboeb, a : 

(a) the return of a ball ; or 

(b) a return which decides a rest ; and so 

(c) (in scoring) the fourth part of a game, except as provided by Law 25 (exception). 
ToTTGH-NO-siDB- WALLS, or SiDE- WALLS : a poiut of crampcd-odds, by which the giver of the 

odds loses a stroke whenever a ball, returned by him, touches a side-wall or a gallery- 
post, or enters a gallery ; but, if the ball, returned by him, touch the pent-house only, 
before dropping on the floor, and do not afterwards touch a side-wall or a gallery-post, 
or enter a gallery, it is not counted against the giver of the odds. 

ToucH-NO- WALLS, or All-the- WALLS : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the 
odds loses a stroke whenever a ball, returned by him, touches a wall or a galleiy-post, 
or enters an opening, before falling on the floor ; but, if the ball, returned by him, 
touch the pent-house only, before falling on the floor, it is not counted against the 
giver of the odds. 

Volley, to : to strike the ball in-play before it drops ; this stroke is called a volley. 

WiNNiNO-aALLBBY : the hazard-side last gallery. 

WiNNiNO-oPENiNOS : the dedans, winning-gallery, and grille (see Bab-thb-winnikg-opbninos). 

WoBSE : with reference to chases, describes 

(a) that part of the Court which lies between a chase-line and the chase-line which is next 
to it in the direction of the net, as e.g., worse than 2, by which is defined that part 
of the floor which lies between the chase-lines, 2 and 2 <& 3 : or 
(h) generally, that part of the Court which lies between a gallery, or a chase-line, and 
the net. 

N'ote, — This term used to be, but is now no longer, applied to the half -yard chase- 
lines, as e.g., worse than 1 <§ 2, which is now marked and called, better than 2. 
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Implbmbnts, and Choicb of Sidbs. 

1. The balls shall be not less than 2^in., and not more than 2|in. in BallB and rackets, 
diameter; and shall be not less than 2^oz.y and not more than 2foz. in 

weight. 

Note. — There is no restriction as to the shape or size of the rackets. 

2. (a) The choice of sides at the beginning of the first set is determined Choice of lides. 

by spin. 
(h) In subsequent sets of a series, the players shall begin each set on 
the sides on which they finished the set before it. 

Sbbticb. 

3. The ball served must be struck with the racket, and may be delivered Delivery, 
from any part of the service-side. 

4. The ball served must touch the service-pent-house before touching any Service, 
other part of the Court, except the rest of the side-pent-house and the service- 
wall ; and it must drop in the service-court, or on one of the lines which ' 
bound it. 

5. The service is good, " Serrloe, when good. 
(a) if the ball served touch (in its descent) any part of the service- 
pent-house, so as to rise again from it ; or 

(() if the ball served strike the service-wall, and afterwards touch (in 
its descent) any part of the service-pent-house, even though it do 
not rise again from it ; or 

(c) if the ball served drop in the winning-gallery. 

6. A fault may not be returned. Faults, not retnni- 

7. A pass may not be returned ; but a ball served, which has not gone p*g,i* ^ot return- 
across the pass-line on the pent-house, may be volleyed, although, if untouched, »^l«* 

it might have dropped in the pass-court. If a pass touch the striker-out, or 
if a service (before it has dropped) touch him, when standing with both feet 
in the pass-court and not having attempted to strike the ball, it is still counted 
as a pass. 

8. A pass annuls a previous fault. Fanlti annnlled. 

9. If the striker-out declare himself not ready for a service, and have Sendee and faults 
made no attempt to return it, that service is counted for nothing, though it be 

a fault. It annuls a previous fault. The striker-out, having been asked if he 
be ready, and having declared himself ready, may not similarly refuse a second 
service. 

T 
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Ckmtixmatioii of ser- 
vice. 



Betnrn, when good. 



Betum, 
good. 



when not 



Ball, when not re- 
turnable. 



10. The server contdiiueB to serve until two chases be made, or one chase 
when the score of either plajer is at forty or advantage (see Law 25) : the 
players then change sides, the server becomes striker-out, and the striker-out 
becomes server. 

Bettjbk. 

11. The return is good, if the ball in-play be struck with the racket so 
that it pass the net without touching a gallery-post or anything fixed or lying 
in an opening on the side from which it is struck, and without going out-of- 
court. 

12. The return is not good, 

(a) if not in accordance with the terms of Law 11 ; or 
(5) if the ball be struck more than once, or be not definitely struck ; or 
(c) if the ball in-play, having passed the net, come back and drop on 
the side from which it was struck, unless it should have touched a 
gallery-post or anything fixed or lying in an opening on that side 
of the Court which is opposed to the striker. 
A ball which is no longer in-play may not be returned. 



The senrer, when he 
wins a stroke. 



The 8triker-ont, 
when he wine a 
stroke. 



Either plajer, when 
he loiet a Btroka. 



13. 



SOOBING. 



14. The server wins a stroke (except as provided in Law 9), 

(a) if a good service enter the winning-gallery or the grille ; or 
(h) if the striker-out fail to return a good service (except when it 
makes a chase : see Laws 17 — 19) ; or 

(c) if the striker-out fail to return the ball in-play (except when it 
makes a chase : see Laws 17 — 19) ; or 

(d) if he himself return the ball in-play so that it enter the winning- 
gallery or grille, or fall on or beyond the service-line ; or 

(e) if he serve or return the ball in-play so that it drop or fall upon a 
ball, or other object, which is on or beyond the service-line ; or 

(/) if he win a chase (see Law 20) ; or 

(g) if the striker-out lose a stroke (see Law 16). 

15. The striker-out wins a stroke (except as provided in Law 9), 

(a) if the server serve two consecutive faults [except as provided in 

Law 31 (5)] ; or 
(h) if the server fail to return the baU in-play (except when it makes a 

chase : see Laws 17 — 19) ; or 

(c) if he himself return the ball in-play so that it enter the dedans ; or 

(d) if he win a chase ; or 

(e) if the server lose a stroke (see Law 16). 

16. Either player loses a stroke, 

(a) if he lose a chase (see Law 21) ; or 

(h) if the ball in-play (except as provided in Law 7), touch him or 
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anjtiung which he wears or carries (except his racket in the act of 
returning the ball) ; or 
(c) if he touch or strike the ball in-plaj with his racket more than 
once, or do not definitely strike it. 

17. When a ball in-play (on either side of the net, not being that on Clutiw, how made 
which the striker is standing) 

(a) falls on any part of the floor, except on or beyond the service- 
line; or 

(5) enters any gallery, except the winning-gallery ; or 

(c) touches a gallery-post.; 
it is marked a chase 

(a) at that line on the floor on which it fell ; or 

{p) better or worse than that line on the floor which is nearest to the 
point at which it fell ; or 

(y) at that gallery the post of which it touched : 
except, as provided in Laws 18 and 19. 

Note (a). — ^A ball in-play, which touches the net-post and drops on the 
side opposed to the striker, is marked a chase at the line on the 
side on which it drops. 

Note (&). — ^A ball in-play, which enters a gallery, is marked a chase at 
that gallery which it enters, notwithstanding that it may have 
touched an adjacent gallery-post without touching the floor in the 
interim. 

Note (c). — The gallery-lines on the floor correspond, and are equivalent, to 
the galleries of which they bear the names. 

18. When a ball in-play A ball dropping or 

(a) drops or falls in the net, on the side opposed to the striker ; or fcUlng in net, or 
^ ^ ^ ' ^^ ' bonnding over 

(b) drops on the floor, on the side opposed to the striker, and, net after drop- 
bounding over the net, falls on that side of it from which it was P^^Ki^io^™*' 
struck, whether it touch the net in its bound or not ; 

it is marked a chase at the line on the side opposed to the striker. 

19. When a ball in-play drops or falls upon a ball, or other object, which is A ball dropping or 
on the floor [except when it is on or beyond the service-line : see Law 14 (e)], ^^^ ^^ iSSm 
it is marked a chase at the point at which that ball, or other object, was marked, 
when the ball in-play dropped or fell upon it. 

20. Either player wins a chase, Chasei, bow won. 
(a) if he serve or return the ball so that it enter a winning-opening ; 

or 
(6) if he serve or return the ball so that it fall better than the chase 
for which he played ; or enter a gallery, or touch a gallery-post, 
better than the gallery, or the gallery-line, at which the chase was, 
for which he played ; or 
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Bfaqnes and half- 
biflqnes, when 
taken, in chang- 
ing Bidet. 



Bonnd serf ices. 



Half-conrt. 



30. A player, who wishes to take a bisque, or a half -bisque, there being 
a chase, or two chases marked, may take it either before or after 
changing sides ; but he may not, after changing sides, go back to 
take it. 

81. (a) When the odds of round services are given, the ball served by the 

giver of the odds must touch the grille-pent-house after touching 
the service-pent-house, and before dropping in the service-court, 
or on one of the lines which bound it. 
(b) Neither &ults, nor failure in complying with the above oonditiony 
are coimted against the giver of the odds ; but the recipient of the 
odds may decline to return such services as do not touch both the 
pent-houses : if, however he attempt and fail to return any such 
service, it is counted against him. 

82. The players having agreed, into which half -court, on each side of the 
net, the giver of the odds shall play, the latter loses a stroke if the ball, 
returned by him, drop in either of the other half-courts : 

but a ball, returned by the giver of the odds, which 

(a) drops on the half -court-line ; or 

(b) drops in his half -court and touches the dedans-post before falling; or 

(c) drops in his half-court and falls in the dedans, even though on the 
other side of the dedans-post ; or 

(d) touches the dedans-post before dropping ; 
is counted for the giver of the odds : 

and a return, boasted against any wall by the giver of the odds, which 

(e) drops in his half-court ; or 

(/) drops on the half -court-line ; or 
(g) touches the dedans-post before dropping ; or 
(h) touches any pent-house, battery, or wall, before dropping in his half- 
court, dropping on the half -court-line, or touching the dedans-post ; 
is also counted for the giver of the odds. 

Note. — It is, of coTirse, evident that the giver of these odds may make a 
chase, or win a chase or a stroke, with a ball which drops in his 
half-court, or on the half-court-line, but falls in the other half- 
court. 



Vickswhenall-the- ^^' When the odds of touch-no- waUs, or touch-no-side- walls, are given, a 

walls or ■lde-wall8 j^gji returned by the giver of the odds, which makes a nick, is counted for the 
are given. 

striker. 
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DlBBCTIONS TO THB MaBEEB. 

It is the duty of the marker 

to call the faults, and the passes ; 

to call the strokes, when won, or when he is asked to do so ; 

to call the games, and sets, at the end of each, or when asked to do so ; 

to mark the chases, when made ; 

to call the chases, when there are two, in the order in which they 

were made ; or the chase, when there is one with the score at forty or 

advantage; and then 
to direct the players to change sides ; 
to call the chase or chases again, in order as above, when the players 

have changed sides, and each chase as a player has to play for it ; 
not to call jplay or not play in doubtful cases before the conclusion of 

the rest, unless asked to do so ; 
to decide all doubtful and disputed strokes, subject to an appeal to 

the dedans ; 
to warn the players of any balls lying on the floor in their way, or to 

their danger or disadvantage, and to remove all such balls ; 
to collect the balls into the ball-basket ; and 
to keep the ball-troughs constantly replenished in the dedans and 

last gallery, and the latter especially in three-handed and four- 

handed games. 



-V. 

THE GAME. 



THE tyro is now supposed to be provided with a racket, a set of balls, and a Tennis- 
court, together with the laws of the game, laid down for his guidance, and a brief 
history of their evolution, for his information. All this, however, will be of little use 
to him without an explanation of the manner of playing, and instruction from a professed 
teacher of the practical part of Tennis. Should he be fortunate in his choice of a practical 
instructor, one hour's lesson, accompanied by example and experiment, will be worth more to 
him than a volume of printed directions. He will learn more in that time from a good teacher 
than he will learn in a month from this or any other book on the subject. It is, however, 
possible to give him some general rules which may be of service, and may assist him to 
understand the meaning of his practical instructor, who will, perhaps, not always succeed in 
making his instruction perfectly clear. This I shall now attempt to do with the greatest 
diffidence, being myself, as a player, far inferior to those professed experts among whom 
he will choose his master; but the critic who has had large opportimities of seeing all the 
best players, and of hearing their instruction of novices in the game, eventually acquires a 
power of discriminating between true and false precept, and between good and bad example, 
which raises him in theory to a level with, or even above, some of those who are greatly 
superior to himself in practice. 

We will then imagine the tyro, armed with a good racket, — he should never play with a 
bad one, than which nothing would go much further to vitiate his style, — entering for the first 
time a Tennis-court, where the marker, we will hope, has provided a dean set of balls for his 
use. As he walks into the Court through the line-opening (^) (or marker's-box), he finds the net- 
post in front of him, supporting one end of the net which runs across to the opposite, or main, 
wall, dividing the Court (roughly) into two equal parts. On his right hand is that half which 
is called the service-side ; on his left, the hazard-side. Let him go first, on the service-side, 
towards the dedans, in the middle of which, but on the further side of the wall which forms its 
battery, he will find a trough, or well, filled with the balls which he has yet to learn how to 
strike. He must not be impatient. Those who have begun by imagining, from their experience 
of Cricket, Backets, or some other ball-game, that they could start, with a ball in one hand, a 



(^) This term, as well aa the names of all the 
other parta of the Court, and also those of the 



various parts of the racket, have been explained above, 
pp. 115—130, 
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racket in the other, and a marker to keep tbe score, and so get by the light of genius a 
rapid insight into the game, have generally been either soon disgusted by their ill-success, or 
haye acquired a faulty and Ticious style which, uncorrected, would for ever prevent them 
from aspiring to a high rank among amateurs, and to unlearn which they must spend years 
of painful industry. It cannot be said that there has never been a brilliant exception to 
this rule ; but no beginner will show his wisdom or his modesty by attempting to imitate such 
an exceptional example, or to discover a "royal road" to Tennis, while the sure way to 
improvement is open to him in the teaching of an experienced player. 

The first thing for him to leam is the manner of holding the racket, — ^perhaps the 
greatest, as it is the first, difficulty in Tennis. There have been teachers (}) who caused their 
pupils to pick up the racket from the floor, on which it was placed, lying on its rough side, 
or back ; and others have had various other ways of presenting the implement to the novice. 
Nothing, however, is gained by these devices, for even with their aid everything depends, after all, 
upon the manner in which he takes it with his fingers, and gradually grasps it by its handle ; 
and in this he can only be guided by the master, standing at his elbow. If the beginner can 
get his racket in the right position in his hand, it does not matter much by what preliminary 
steps he has accomplished that end: and in very few words that correct position may be 
expressed. 

The racket should be held with its smooth face turned rather upwards, neither parallel 
nor at right angles to the floor, but at an angle between the two. This has sometimes 
been called an angle of 45^, sometimes more, sometimes less ; but, if the upper edge of the 
handle, so held, runs a shade lower than the division between his thumb and forefinger, 
the novice may be sure that he has conquered the first difficulty, that of getting the racket 
correctly placed in his hand. This, however, is not enough: he must not hold the racket 
as if it were an axe or a Cricket-bat, with fingers dose together and thximb crossed over to 
meet them; the grasp, though firm and tight to the utmost at the instant at which the ball 
is struck, if any force or effect is to be communicated to it, should till then be gentle, 
with the fingers slightly spread and the thumb used, not only as an opponent to them, but 
also as a director. (') A world of words is not worth one illustration; and Plate 87(') will, 
perhaps, convey a fax clearer notion of how the racket should be held than the best verbal 
explanation that could be given. 

The racket is seen here, uplifted for the coming stroke ; lightly held, it can yet be grasped 
instantaneously by fingers so arranged round its handle, with a strength sufficient for the most 
powerful blow which can be desired. Some players hold the racket very long, some very short, 
neither is wrong, neither is always right. Barre used to shift his racket continually in his 
hand, up and down, according to the stroke he had to play ; and some good players do so still. 
Mr. Lukin says that the old-&shioned way was to hold the racket long, the new-fashioned. 



0) Mentioned by Boroellon, p. 84, who calls this 
'* tm eaeelUni moyen pov/r amair la gr^kce d'tm etiropi^,** 

(^ Many playeis nse a little powdered resin, nibbed 
on the palm, to ghre a firmer grip ; others mb the handle 
of the racket with bee's-waz. The latter is a poor 
■nbatitnte for the farmer, and malceB a greasy mess of 
the handle. I am aware that one great player, at least, 



holds his racket loosely at the moment of striking; 
this is a style that cannot be recommended to a be- 
ginner, howeyer, for it makes a greater amonnt of 
judgment necessary than the other style, and almost 
predndes the possibility of any sererity of stroke. 

(') I owe tiiis plate and the next to the admirable 
pencil of my friend, Mr. Henry Holiday. 
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short : in our daj this has come to be reversed entirely, the old«&8hioned players being those 
who hold their rackets shorter than the younger men. 

This, again, is not alL We have only seen here the preparation for the fore-hand stroke ; 
for striking the ball which is in the air, on the right hand of the striker. (^) It remains now to 
show how he should prepare for the back-hand stroke. 

It will not be enough for him to turn half round and present the other side of the racket, 
held as before, to a ball which is to be struck on his left hand. Plate 38 indicates the maimer 
in which he should hold the racket for this stroke. 

Here it wiU be seen at a glance that the player has shifted the handle to a rather different 
angle from that at which he held it for the fore-hand stroke. He has allowed, in fact, the upper 
edge of the racket's head to fall over slightly in his hand, so that, its rough face now uppermost, 
it maintains the same angle with the floor which it showed in the other case with the fmoofk 
ttimed upwards. The fingers are still spread, but the thumb has all the brunt of the stroke to 
bear in this instance, and is exercised with greater strength of opposition than before, the 
fingers rather controlling the direction, than imparting the force, of the blow. 

The first question which here presents itself to an intelligent person is, — ^why should the 
racket be held at an angle, so as to strike the ball indirectly as it were, or without the full force 
which might be imparted with a racket held flat, or (more precisely) in a plane at right angles 
to the direction in which the ball is to be propelled ? In the answer to this lies one of the most 
precious secrets of Tennis : the object is to eu^ the ball, and that can only be effected, or hardly 
otherwise than, by striking with a racket inclined at that angle. For the present this answer 
must suffice : the explanation of it, and of cut, must be reserved for a later page. 

To familiarise the beginner with this way of holding the racket, which will certainly 
at first appear to him strange, unnatural, or even unnecessary, is now the duty of the instructor. 
He will also at the same time, teach him gradually to assume the proper attitudes for making 
all the easier and more frequently-occurring kinds of stroke. These will always, however, 
depend partly on the slowly and painfully-acquired power of judging the ball; that is, of 
anticipating it, or foreseeing at what point it will offer the best, or (it may be) the only, chance 
of being met and returned. This power is one which it is given to very few players to acquire 
in the highest degree ; there are many who never get any appreciable, or more than a small, 
amount of it. Those who have it, owe its possession to a clear head, a keen eye, and the faculty 
of penetrating the design of their opponent, as shown by his movements and the manner in 
which he strikes the ball; to the power of observation necessary to inform them how that 
manner in which he struck the ball will act upon it and influence its course ; and to their 
general experience of the game, founded on innumerable results of this kind, watched, 
remembered, and applied systematically. These are powers and qualities of mind and body 
which every player cannot hope to possess or to combine. 

Apart, however, from all this, there are certain positions, in which if the player be easily 
and firmly placed, he will make some of the ordinary strokes with tolerable facility, after a few 
weeks or months of instruction. The rapidity of his progress must, of course, always depend 



Q) In these directions the player is always supposed to be right-handed ; for a left-handed player they must 
b^ exactly reyersed, 
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on his nattiraJ aptitude. Few players rise to the foremost rank under the age of thirty-five, 
when their activity is beginning in most cases to leave them ; but there are some, and not a few 
among professional players, who play almost as well as they will ever do, five or ten years 
earlier than that. Their agility, and consequent power of recovery after misjudging the ball, 
counterbalance the mature judgment and knowledge of the combinations of Tennis, which 
come to them only in riper years, and make up for the loss of activity which they have begun 
to suffer. 

These positions the careful teacher will show to his pupil from the first ; and he will 
endeavour to teach him gradually to throw himself naturally into one or other of them, 
according to the kind of stroke which presents itself : but these positions, without a multitude 
of elaborate illustrations, it would be almost impossible to put upon paper, with any hope 
of making them intelligible. Speaking broadly, however, for the fore-hand stroke, the player 
should, on the service-side, face the main wall ; he should generally avoid stiffness and fixity 
in every muscle and joint in his body ; he should keep himself balanced almost on the balls of 
bis feet, ready to advance or retreat instantly, as his judgment may prove faulty in one or 
the other direction; his feet should be separated by a distance of about 24 inches, and his 
knees should be slighly bent, and this last more because he will so be in a better position 
for making a sudden start in every conceivable direction than for any other reason. MtUaMa 
mtUa/ndU, with the right foot advanced instead of the left, and with his body turned to the 
galleries, the player, still on the service-side, will find himself in the attitude proper for 
making the back-hand stroke. For either, he should keep the knees not so much bent as 
flexible : he should be not so much poised actually on the ball of each foot as ready to assume 
that position at a moment's notice from his watchful eye, fixed on the ball which he means to 
strike. It is not possible to determine in words these and such questions of degree. The 
exact angle at which his feet should be set upon the floor of the Court, so as to ensure him 
the greatest stability, combined with this power of starting or turning instantaneously towards 
any other point than that which he faced before, can scarcely be inculcated except by a careful 
professor, on the spot : any man, however, who has ever been drilled, or who has learnt weU 
how to dance, cannot be without the power of placing himself in such a manner as to be 
perfectly firm on his feet, while able to turn or start from his place as swiftly as he pleases 
in any desired direction. 

This attitude acquired, the pupil will next learn how to strike. Stooping, or bending 
towards it, with the racket held at the angle described, he need scarcely do more than strike 
almost horizontally forward a ball which bounds from the floor within convenient reach. Here 
he must begin to acquire and exercise a little judgment. He must neither attempt to strike 
the ball while in front of him, or when beyond, or only just within, reach of his fully-extended 
arm -. nor must he strike it when so near as to compel him to crook his arm so as to bring the 
wrist close, or even near, to his body. It will be long ere he learns to avoid falling 
occasionally into one of these extremes, but activity and the habit of being prepared and 
ready for an unexpected bound, or effecty of the ball will help him for some years to correct 
his judgment while there is time. One of the best exercises which the teacher can set him 
to practise is this : standing by the pupil, and rather behind him, he throws upon the end- 
pent-house ball after ball, first for the fore-hand, afterwards for the back-hand stroke, which 
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the pupil must watch in its descent, at it drops on the floor at last, and bounds before or 
behind him, or happily within the easy reach of his racket. Then he may strike, and not 
till then ; and this he should practise by the half -hour together. Another good kind of practice 
is tossing the ball against either side- wall, waiting for its bound, and then cutting it orer the 
net. Both of these exercises are very useful in leading the beginner to time the ball. 

The next point for study is the direction in which the ball, when correctly judged, should 
be struck over the net, irrespectire of the position of any adversary who might he there 
to receive it. The pupil will be taught at the very outset, that it is better for him so to place 
himself and so to strike as to be able to send the ball to the diagonally-opposite comer of 
the Tennis-court to that from which he struck it : and this for three reasons. The first is, that 
this stroke enables the striker to cut the ball in the purest manner, or even with that over-hand 
twist which he will shortly afterwards learn to be so valuable ; the second is, that the ball 
will thus be sent over the lowest point in the curve of the net-rope; the third, that it is 
generally, and partly for these first two reasons, very difficult for his adversary to return, and 
likely to fall beyond his reach, and to make the shortest chases. He should not seek to cut 
the ball close over the net-rope ; there is no need to do that, and, by doing it, he runs a 
great risk, which is quite unnecessary and secures no commensurate gain. 

After this, the teacher will present other strokes for his pupil to receive and return, 
and notably in the following manner. Leaving him either on the service or hazard-side, he 
will take a basket of balls to the other side, and he will cut them down to him on the floor, at 
different lengths, in different directions, with moderate strength and cut, and many, for practice 
sake, repeatedly on the same spot. Accompanied with proper directions as to the striking 
of the ball, and with patient, clear, and kindly criticism of the faults exhibited by the learner, 
there is no better mode of teaching open to the instructor. Unlimited patience on his part, 
however, as well as on that of the pupil, is a quality without which success is scarcely 
attainable. This practice may be kept up, especially after intervals of absence from the Ck>urt, 
with the greatest advantage, by amateurs far more advanced than the novice for whom these 
hints are designed. 

Having come thus far on the way towards tmderstanding how to make the Tennis-stroke, 
the beginner may reasonably expect to know what is the effect produced by it upon the ball, and 
why it is desired to produce that effect. The first of these questions is easily answered by 
reference to the diagram, Plate 39. Here A B I) is the ball, and E E the plane in which the 
racket is brought into contact with it, <U one of ike angles at which cut can be imparted to it. 
If struck simply forwards in the direction X Y by a racket held at this angle, the ball will 
receive a slight rotafcory motion, as shown by the arrows, ia the direction C B A. If, however, 
the racket be moved qtiickly downwards and forwards, but still kept parallel with its original 
plane E E, its action on the ball, evidently, wiU be more severe, and the ball's rotatory motion 
will be swifter. If, again, with as much or with more force, so as to obtain a satis&ctorily- 
strong forward-motion, the racket be applied at a lower point (nearer to C) on the circumference 
of the ball, a yet more rapid rotation of the ball may be obtained than by the former strokes. 
It is clear, of course, that when this last is done, the plane E E must approach more nearly 
than before to being parallel with the floor. Hence arises the greater difficulty of tUs 
particular kind of stroke. 



TH£ dAM£. 
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What an endless rarietj of play, with the object of producing the same kind of effect, 
bat indefinitelj yaried in degree, is here offered to the novice! If he will reflect that, 
according to the precise point at which he strikes the ball between D and C, and to the 
proportion between the forward and downward-moTements of his racket at the moment of 
striking^ snch will be the amount of rotation imparted to the ball, he will recognise that an 
immense power is offered to him by this Tennis-stroke, the pure cut. What then is the first 
effect of the rotation thus communicated ? It is this ; the ball, though impelled, in intention, 
apparently in the direction X Y, rises slowly in its flight through the air in a curve shown 
(but exaggerated) on the diagram as X Z. (}) 

This, however, is not one of the primaiy objects of the cut. It is, indeed, far from being 
useless to the striker, since it helps many a ball to pass a foot over the net which, without its 
aid, would not have passed at all ; but this is not its only, nor its chief, use. Those who have 
played at billiards, or have thrown forward into the air a hoop to which they have given a 
backward-rotation such as I have described above, will see at once what effect is sure to follow 
when the Tennis-ball is struck as a billiard-ball is struck when Borew is imparted to it, or as a 
hoop is made to revolve in a direction contrary to that of its flight. As soon as the Tennis- 
ball drops upon the floor, the resistance which it meets will check its onward flight and make 
it rise more rapidly than it would otherwise have risen. Its further course will be seen in 
the diagram, Plate 40. 

Here it appears that a ball which, not having been cut, drops at A upon the floor of a 
Tennis-court, and bounds to the point D on the battery of the dedans, will rebound and iaJl 
at the point E on the floor. On the other hand, a ball struck with the same force as that, but 
with a sufficient cut at the same time, will, after dropping at A, rise more quickly, and so 
attain a higher point B on the battery, where its rotatory motion will still act upon it, as 
shown by the arrow, and will bring it down again, to fall at the point 0, four yards nearer 
to the battery than the first. These distances are chosen of a somewhat excessive degree of 
difference, though they are far from being unfair, or even uncommonly seen. 

This is a result of the highest value to the Tennis-player, as he will soon see, when he 
begins to play the game ; and this result is obtained by the pwre cut. 

When, however, the ball is struck a little on either side,(*) another series of effects is 
produced. If the diagram (Plate 39) be turned half round, so that the figure 2 comes to the 



0) This is dne to the presanre of the air, on the under- 
hemisphere of the ball, BCD, being greater than the 
preesnre on the npper hemisphere, BAD. The reason 
of this diifereDoe of pressure may be ronghly giren as 
follows. It is dear that the general effect of the air- 
pressnre on the ball is the same as if the ball, while 
rotating in the manner indicated, be supposed to be 
otherwise at rest, and the air be supposed to flow uni- 
formly past the ball in the direction opposite to that of 
the ball's forward-motion, and with a Telocity equal to 
the velocity of the ball. The ball being TCiy rough, it 
must, when rotating, be supposed to carry a certain 
amount of air round with it. Now, on the under>side, 
BCD, the uniform flow of air past the ball is impeded 
by this motion of the air due to the ball's rotation : the 
density of the air in these nnder-parts, and therefore 



also the pressure of the air, is greater than if there 
were no rotation ; while on the upper side, BAD, the 
reverse effects occur. The uniform flow of air is 
assisted by the motion of the air due to the ball's 
rotation ; and the density and pressure of the air are, 
therefore, less than if there were no rotation. On the 
whole, the difference of the pressures on the upper and 
under-sides, causes the ball to rise slightly. The 
greater the amount of rotation, the greater will be the 
difference of the pressures ; and, therefore, the speed 
of the flight being constant, the amount of the ball's 
rise in a given distance is in proportion to the speed 
of its rotation. (I owe this explanation to a mathe- 
matical friend.) 

(^ t.0. On either side of the vertical plane through 
the centre of the ball and the direction of its motion. 
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bottom, the effect will be seen of striking the ball, fore-handed on the right side, the 
racket being again moved forwards, parallel with its original plane. This can only be accom- 
plished hj striking the ball rather higher on its lower hemisphere than for the cut; and 
the stroke is, therefore, called the over-ka/nd ctU or (more properly) itnst. Here the same 
deflection towards Z will be produced. If struck on the left side, the ball will be similarly 
deflected in a curve towards the opposite side. Ab this can only be done by striking the 
ball from below, it is called the under-hcmd Uviat. (}) 

If again, as is usually the case, either of these side-cuts, or (more properly) twietSj be 
allied to the pure cut, the result will be mixed, and its effect in proportion to the relative 
amounts of cut and twist given to the ball. If the ball be more twisted than cut, it 
will be more deflected laterally than forced to rise in the air, or retarded and limited in its 
bound ; and vice vend. 

Here; again, is opened to the player a vista of an infinite variety of effects to be produced 
by the blending of cut and twist in various proportions. 

In order to avoid confusion, the effects of the two twists have been explained above as 
given by the fore-hand stroke : it must not, of course, be overlooked that, when given by the 
back-hand, the results are exactly the reverse of these. If struck on its left side, the ball is 
deflected to the right, and the twist is over-hand; if struck on the right, the ball flies 
in a curve towards the left, and the twist is of the under-hand kind. 

What, then, is the behaviour of the twisted ball on reaching the floor, or dropping, as it 
is now called ? This will be seen as clearly as may be in the next diagram, Plate 41. Here 
are shown the flights of three balls struck in three different manners. They are supposed 
to have been played into the back-hand comer of the service-side from that part of the 
hazard-side where an ordinary service is received. They are all supposed to drop at the point 
X. The one which has received the wider-hcmd twist flies rapidly to the gallery-wall, 
following the direction of its deflection, as explained above, and striking that wall, there- 
fore, at a nearer point. A, than either of the others. It is driven thither by the resistance of 
the floor to its rotation. From the gallery- wall it flies off to the dedans-wall, which it strikes 
at A. From thence it rebounds and faUe at the point A on the floor, wider from the galleiy- 
wall than the others for the same reason of its rotation, which it has not yet entirely lost, and 
further from the dedans-wall because it usually has not so much of the pure cut allied with 
it as either of those. If it had as much cut, the point at which it reaches the floor would be 
nearer, because its direction is, on account of its rotation, rather from the side-wall than from 
the end- wall ; but this does not commonly happen. 

B B B is the course of a purely-cut baU, meeting the two walls, and falling at B nearer 
to the dedans-wall because none of its cut has been sacrificed in exchange for twist, and midway 
between the other two, for the same reason. 

The course of the ball which has been cut, or rather twisted, by the over^hand stroke is 
through the points C C C. It is longer than the other two in reaching the galleiy-wall, to 



0) When looked atf rom behind, the nnder-hand-twiated 
ball appears to revolye, as it moTes away, in the same 
direction as the hands of a watoh, the rotation being abont 
an axis drawn (ronghly speaking) in the direction of ite 



flight, bnt (more precisely) rather half-way between 
that and its yertioal axis : the rotation of the ovar-hand- 
twisted ball is in an exactly opposite direction, about an 
aads mnoh more nearly vertioal than in the f onB«r oaae. 
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whicli it then dings more closely ; Q) it strikes the dedans-wall somewhat lower, and comes ont 
from it rather further than the purely-cut ball ; and consequently falls at a point on the floor 
rather more distant. 

The exact reyerse of the effects produced by the oyer-hand and under-hand twists in the 
back-hand comer of the service-side, as shown in Plate 41, will be seen when those strokes are 
played into the fore-hand comer of the same side. This wiU appear pretty clearly on inspection 
of the diagram, Plate 42. 

Of three balls, all dropping at the point X, the cotirse of that one which has receiyed the 
oyer-hand twist is shown as A A A, that of the under-hand-twisted one as C C C, and that of 
the simply-cut one, between those two, as B B B. In this case, the first is that which comes 
out the widest from the main wall ; the second, that which clings to it most dlosely, and returns 
towards it from the dedans-wall. The reason for these effects is still to be found in the rotatory 
motion of the ball, which decides its course after impact on the surface of wall or floor. 

On the other hand, if the ball, after dropping at X, strike the dedans-wall first, all these 
effects will, in each case, be exactly reversed again. In the back-hand comer of the service-side 
(see Plate 41), the course of an imder-hand-twisted ball, which first strikes the point 0, or a little 
above it, on the dedans-wall, will bring it back nearly to C on the floor. That of an over-hand- 
twisted ball will be to a point rather lower than A on the dedans-wall, from which it will break 
back towards the gallery-wall, falling between it and the point C on the floor. 

The reyerse of this will happen in the fore-hand comer, as will readily be seen must be 
the case. 

If, then, the player is to be prepared to return balls which may bound from floor to wall, 
and back again, in any of these almost infinitely-varied ways, it is not hard to belieye that he 
must be always on the alert, must watch his adversary's every movement, and penetrate his 
design if possible, so as to foresee the direction in which he will play the ball, and the point 
at which he will make his attack ; he must also observe minutely the yery manner in which his 
adversary strikes the ball, so as to be aware instantly and instinctively, for there is no time for 
reasoning, whether the ball is merely cut, and how much cut, and whether it has had any twist 
imparted to it, what that twist was, and what was the amount of it. To some players, I have 
said, all this, or much of it, comes almost by nature, or is easily acquired and cultivated by 
practice. To others, and they form by far the largest number oL Tennis-players, it comes by 
slow degrees, grows imperceptibly through a course of many years, appears to be lost by the 
desuetude of a few months, and is with difficulty recovered* Even the change from one 
Tennis-court to another, with the slight differences of light, of proportions, or of constructioij, 
that exist between the various Courts, is enough to perplex the judgment of all but the most 
practised and expert, until familiarised with the new arena by a fortnight's play. 

There is yet one more source from which the ball deriyes twist,(') one more difficulty for 



(') Its angle of inoidenoe ia less, and, therefore, the 
angle of rebound is leas, setting aside the eifeots of spin. 
There is [sm aboTe, p. 174, n. O] allied with right- 
handed (or v/nder-hand) twist always a oertain amonnt 
of right-handed tpin (i.e., rotation abont a Tertioal axis) t 
similarly, with l^t-handed (or over-hand) twist there is 
asBooiated much left-handed «pin. The effeot of the tpm, 



on hittinir the side-wall, is easily gathered from what 
has gone before, with refereooe to the rising of a ont 
baU from the floor. 

O Oti more properly, spin, but not pnre spin, as the 
ball, in this stroke, is generally stmok somewhat 
upwards, and the axis about which it rotates is, there- 
fore, not Tertioal. 
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the judgment to oyeroome. It lies in the effect produced by what is called hocMng the balL 
This technical word, not to be found in any dictionary with the meaning which is attached to it 
in the language of Tennis, is doubtless a mere appropriation of the French term hotse. This 
is applied in French Courts to that portion of the main wall which is nearest to the dedans ;(^) 
not because there is any lump or protuberance there, but because, at the distance of eight or 
ten feet from the dedans, there used to be a line of smooth stone-work from which the ball 
rebounded with greater rapidity than from the rest of the wall, composed as that generally 
was of rag-stone, coyered usually with stucco. The stroke itself was called the coup de 5oMe, 
from which, I suppose, English players came to speak of it as a hoseedy boded, or hooded stroke. 
French players limit the term to that particular stroke by which the ball is made to bound or 
glance from that part of the main wall into the dedans, and call all other strokes which are 
played off the main wall or opposite side- wall, eouj^ de bricole. We haye no such distinction, 
but call them all hoade or hooded balls indifferently, whether struck from one or the other side 
of the net, towards the dedans or away from it. 

The behayiour of the boasted ball is yety strange to the unaccustomed eye.C) Plate 48, 
representing roughly the plan of a Tennis-court, giyes some idea of this, though purposely 
exaggerated, in order to giye clearness to the diagram. The ball is supposed to be struck 
at the point. A, in -the direction A B, meeting the main wall at B. It is done simply, 
without cut or twist of any kind. From its contact with the wall the ball immediately acquires 
a strong right-handed spin about a nearly-yertical axis. This rotation, for the reasons 
giyen aboye, causes it to follow a slightly cunred course to C, where it drops upon the floor. 
From that point, since it has lost but little of its spin, it bounds to the grille-wall, which 
it meets at D ; and from D the residue of spin makes it break back towards E. Can anything 
more puzzling be offered to the unformed and uninformed judgment of a young player than 
this incredibly-paradoxical series of bounds? Seeing the ball coming towards him, though 
in a curying flight, from B to C, as he runs to meet it, he expects it to continue in the same 
line ; but no ! It suddenly ayoids him, and maliciously bounds away to D. Should he be 
actiye and perseyering, he leaps after it, thinking that now it must adhere to the new 
direction it has chosen, and cannot again elude him; but he has no sooner arriyed there 
than the ball deceiyes him again completely, and frustrates his attempt by rebounding into 
his &bce or upon his body ! And though he may soon master this in theory, it will be 
long before he will be able calmly and coolly to appreciate the amount of spin which the 
ball has receiyed, from which these curious results arise, and which depend on the strength 
with which it was struck, the angle at which it was boasted, the degree of roughness of 
the main wall, and, — another element of difficulty, — the manner in which it was originally 
struck. For, though the effects indicated aboye are produced without cut or twist, yet 
they will be modified by either of these; the former, though seldom used, will retard the 
ball's flight and bounds, and cause it to fall more abruptly from the grille-wall; the oyer- 
hand twist, as seldom added to the boast as the pure cut, will yet, when used, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, lessen those effects, and tend to bring the ball nearer again 



(1) De Owuidt, p. 26. 

O An intflresting paper, or note, On fh^ Irr^gvXour 
VligU o/ a Ttmn/U-haU, hj Lord Bayleigh, F.B.S., ex. 



plaining the flight of the boasted ball, was printed b 
The Mtnmget cf MoAh^&maitie*, New Sense ; No. 73, 
1877. 
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to the mom wall in its &11; bnt the nnder-Iiand twist will sensibly increase those effects, 
and will, therefore, be yery serviceable in adding to the adversary's difficulty of judging 
the stroke. This is often put in practice with great effect by John Tompkins, who 
frequently, indeed, uses the under-hand twist to assist him in placing the ball, or 
to increase the difficulty of returning it, as did also the late M. Mosneron. The latter 
employed it constantly, especially when giving the odds of imLch-no-avde-'WalUi in order to 
keep the ball deceptively near to the side- wall without touching it. 

Plate 4A shows the course of a ball boasted into the fore-hand corner of the hazard- 
side, a little hard to judge at first, but soon learnt by the beginner, and easy to the modeiate 
player. The ball, though it returns somewhat abruptly to D, as in the former case, and 
then breaks back to E, yet comes out again so sharply from E as to afford plenty of time to 
the stnker, who, as soon as he has acquired a little power of calculating its cours3 and 
placing himself for the stroke, cannot fail to return it with ease. 

Plate 45, however, gives a diagram which represents the flight of a similarly-boasted 
ball, which is much more difficult to judge, and remains, one may almost Eay, as hard to 
return after twenty years' play as ever, when well placed in the comer, of which it must 
strike the gallery-wall before reaching the grille-wall. It is not easy to show this peculiar 
and most puzzling stroke on paper. The ball, after striking the gallery-wall at C, proceeds 
to the point D on the grille-wall ; from that point it returns to the gallery-wall at E, and clings 
closely to it, allowing no room for the striker to play, even when he has correctly judged its 
course ; and here it finally falls dead, its impetus entirely killed by the resistance of the two 
walls to its rapid rotation. The apparent mystery of this stroke is easily explained by the spin, 
to which similar effects have been traced in former cases ; the peculiar difficulty of returning it 
is due to the want of room for the racket between the walls and the bound of the ball. 

This, from the hazard-side, was formerly a favourite stroke with old Barre, particularly 
in a four-handed or three-handed game ; it enabled him to put the ball behind and out of 
the reach of the volley of the forward player, while it was almost equally out of reach 
of the partner who was playing back. 

It is not, however, possible to give instructions which shall guide the beginner through 
all the intricate combinations which may arise from balls cut, twisted, and boasted, struck at 
various angles, with various strength, and dropping on the floor at various distances from 
the end and side-walls ; nor will his teacher, at least for some time, give him any such difficult 
strokes to judge as those described above. He will rather seek to place the ball, with 
moderate strength, on either side of him, now to his fore-hand, and now to his back-hand, and 
only slightly cut. The cut ball comes with a spin on it which renders it very difficult to 
the beginner ; it seems to fall heavy on his racket, and almost to turn it in his hand. Much 
must, of course, depend in this preliminary stage on the pecxdiar disposition of the pupil ; and 
the teacher has usually in Tennis, as in other and more serious matters, to adapt his instruction 
to the requirements of his scholar. Some young players, even though they come fresh to 
the game, untainted with the traditions of Backets, begin with certain faults which it is 
the first duty of the teacher to correct. It may be, for instance, that they have an apparently 
insuperable difficulty in making the back-handed stroke in the proper manner, that is, purely , 
without imparting that under-hand twist which frustrates any attempt to cut the ball at 
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the same time. Those who have beg^on in the Backet-court, find it Terj hard to aToid striking 
the ball while it is still in front of them, the inevitable result of which is that thej twist eveiy 
stroke, both fore and back-handed. There is scarcely any fault so difficult to eradicate as thiB, 
because it is usually become an ingrained feature of the player's judgment. He places himself 
facing the net, rather than the side-wall as he should do, and, in order to return the ball at all, 
he is obliged to strike it before it reaches that point between him and the side-wall, the only 
one at which he can strike so as to cut it purely. 

Here a word may be said to the teacher, who too often oTcrlooks the fact that it is owing 
to want of judgment that his pupil has struck a ball incorrectly, because he mistook its 
direction or its speed, and was, therefore, incorrectly placed for returning it. It is right, 
of course, that the teacher should continually insist on the time-honoured precepts, — gtoopy and 
9tq>port the head of the racket; and, if he has judged the ball fairly well, the player will 
doubtless, by following those two pieces of advice, make an unexceptionable stroke in returning it. 
If, however, he has made but a slight error in his calculation of the ball's flight and bound, he 
will find himself in a wrong position with regard to it ; and necessity will force him to invent, 
on the spur of the moment, some new way of getting the ball over the net. In the heat of 
the contest, even if it be only with his teacher (for, in all players who care to improve, ramour 
propre is generally engaged), he will throw to the winds all that he has learned, or his 
instructor has sought to teach, about the right way to hold himself and his racket, to wait, to 
strike, Ac, in the all-absorbing desire to return the ball. Let the teacher, then, while repeating 
his directions, in themselves invaluable, strive at the same time to cultivate the judgment 
of his pupil ; nothing can compare in importance with that quality, without which the greatest 
address in striking is absolutely worthless. Mr. Lukin, the author of the little anonymous 
treatise On Tennie (1822), — ^from which I shall now have to quote occasionally, so well has 
he expressed nearly all the best advice that cian be given on the practical side of this subject, — 
says : ** A marker may be expected also so far to anticipate the judgment of the ball as to put 
the young Player on his guard, by directing him to retreat or advance, as the occasion may 
require, and to stoop when necessary. (Note, The words ' She stoops to conquer ' have often 
been humorously and well applied to Players at Tennis, for they can hardly stoop too much, 
particxdarly for balls on the floor ; but they are never to sink down so low as to lose the power 
of recovering their natural position readily and with ease.)" This stooping, and the keeping of 
the head of the racket above the line of the wrist, go together : the latter, in &ct, necessary as it 
is to the proper cutting of the ball, depends partly on the former; and yet the word rioop expresses 
but feebly the attitude and action which must be acquired and practised. The head must not 
be bent down, as by a person who stoops over a desk : nor should the knees be unduly bent, so 
as to bring the player into an ungainly and weak position, rather like squatting than 8too|Mng, 
from which he would find it impossible to recover " readily and with ease." It must be a 
general bending of the body forwards, and towards the ball, which should always be met, 
not waited for : ho joint should be in a rigid position, but every muscle should help the stn^ 
by throwing the weight of the whole body into it. 

This is the general rule : to this, of course, there are exceptions. There will be many balls 
in every set, which a player can hardly reach in time to allow him to place himself properly and 
go through all the movements of a perfect stroke, though practised players contrive to execute 
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all the most necessaiy parts of it, eyen under great difficulties. Cases, however, often arise, in 
mrhich the greatest executants have to rush to the ball, and to forget all about eupporting the 
head of ihe rcLcket. It is, indeed, not possible to keep it up for strokes at a distance and near 
to the floor ; aud I have many times heard Barre saj this, and deride the unvarjing precept as 
foolish, because impossible to obey. To strike the ball naturally with the racket at the right 
inclination, this was the sum of Barre's teaching ; and wonderfully did he himself carry out and 
typify the natural and easy stroke : but, as was once said by a great master of natural and easy 
style in music, '' Questo facile, quanto difficile ! " A beginner who shall try to acquire facility 
without paying attention to the ordinary rules, taught him by a good instructor, wiU soon find 
that he must learn to walk before he can hope to run, and had better learn first the rudiments, 
and afterwards seek to gain facility in applying them. 

When he has spent some hours, two or three times a week, in gentle practice with his 
teacher, as recommended above, — -pelotage as the French call it, — he will be ready to learn 
something of the game. As this, however, while he has yet so many things to remember, may 
appear to him rather complicated and perplexing, on account of the chases, of which at present 
he knows nothing, he cannot do better than begin by playing Long Fives, called in France 
Mestea, 

It is doubtless from this French term, which signifies the keeping up, or repetition, 
of the ball from side to side of the net, that we get our English word rest, with the same 
meaning. (^) 

In the game of Long Fives (') all the ordinary rules of Tennis are observed, except only 
those which refer to chases. It is a capital game, though no longer played frequently in this 
country. As nearly every ball must be returned, and camiot be left to make a chase^ great 
activity is necessary in order to play it well ; and, as it relieves the young player of the need to 
remember these chases, it is the best form of the game for him to learn at the outset. 

I have known some players of very advanced form, and especially the late M. Mosneron, 
exceedingly fond of this game. It was a great exhibition of Tennis in former days, a game 



Q) B. Kares, m laa Qlossa/ry (London, New Edition, 
1859), fir^^W' Best .... the phrase of a r^j, &t tennis, 
by which they seem to mean a match or set ; " bnt in 
this he is mistaken, as is evident from the passage he 
himself quotes : 

For wit is like a restf 
Held np at tennis, which men do the best 
With the beet gamesters. 

(Beanmont, Letter to B, Johnsonf X., 866.) 

Here the meaning is exactly parallel with that which is 
nsnally given to the word in Tennis, and very like the 
use of handy (see above, pp. 57, 85 n., 94 n., 95, 96), 
as in bandying voorda or jests, borrowed similarly from 
this and other games, in which the ball is passed to 
and fro over a line. The French Dictionaries g^ve Bests, 
terms ds Jeu de Pawns, Donner Is rests d qwAqu'iJi/n, 
hii pottsser la halls de tsUs sorts qu,*%l ne pvisss la 
renvoyer. Ex. Js hU a/i donnd son rests (E. Littr^). 
Here again, however, the word is defined by a writer 
evidently unfamiliar with Tennis ; and a better explana- 
tion is quoted by Mr. Lukin, supporting the view that it 
deaozibes the " spaoe of time during which the ball is 



kept alive," i.e. rests en jsu, or is, " in other words, 
returned without intermission from one Flayer to the 
other. Bests se dit oai jeu de Paume, quwnd quelqu*v/n 
jows 8% hien qu*il renvoye Urns les covps, st que c'est enjvn 
VAdversaire qyifait lafauts — * Get hommejoue imewD que 
vous, il vous donnera votre reste.' ' Us ont jou4 un hea/u 
reste,' powr dire its se sont renvoy4s plusieurs fois 
VdtevJ** Mr. Lukin, unfortunately, omits the name of 
his authority. The author of th» article in the Edvnhwrgh 
Beview (on Lusio PiXa/ris), to which allusion has been 
already made on an early page (p. 64), is clearly in error in 
spelling this word wrsst, and deriving it from vsrestls. 
There is no authority for this, nor even for the much 
more ingenious conjecture, made by Mr. S. Smith 
Travers in his TreaOss on TemiMS {see p. 56, et popim), 
that it comes from the Italian ressa. The derivation 
is evidently from the French, as shown above. 

O The origin of this name is unknown; unless, 
indeed, it was first applied to a game such as is described 
by John Nichols {Progresses of Qiusen Eli»ahsth') in a 
passage quoted early in this work (p. 58), in which men 
are said to have " played, five to five, with the hand-ball, 
at bord and cord." 
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played by him against the two markers in the Court at Paris : but they used to complain that 
it wore out a set of balls on each occasion 1 



In Tennis proper the two sides are so well balanced that most players hesitate which to 
choose, and are mainly guided by the estimate they form of their own powers : a player who 
thinks his fint-^oke better than his service^ if he have the choice, will rery properly select the 
hazard-side ; and, of course, vice versa. 

In Long Fives, owing to the want of chases, no such exact balance exists. The game is 
variously counted, sometimes eleven-up, sometimes eight. In France, where it is more generaUy 
played than here, the game is always eight-up ; and the hazard-side is there always reckoned as 
worth three out of that number. Grantiag that this estimate of its value is correct, it would 
be worth 4| when the game is scored eleven-up ; the players in each case being supposed to be 
equal in all respects. It is evident, however, that if one has a better service or first-stroke 
than the other, this balance is necessarily vitiated in proportion to the superiority enjoyed by 
that player. Eight-up is the best game. 

As in Tennis proper, the choice of sides is decided by spinning(^) a racket in the air. In 
Long Fives, the winner of the spin, if he have confidence in his powers of service, will choose 
the service-side, because he will receive three points in the game of eight : should he, however, 
fear the first-stroke of his adversary, or think his own first-stroke better than his service, he will 
choose the hazard-side, although he will have to concede three points at the beginning of each 
game. After a game has been played, it is usual to change sides ; but this is a mere matter of 
agreement between the players. 

Beginning, then, on the service-side, the server takes two or three balls in his left, his 
racket in his right hand, and proceeds to serve. I have seen players (as, for instance, Barre 
himself), who held as many as five, or even six, balls in the left hand ; but this is only possible 
with an exceptionally large grasp, and is no advantage. There is an advantage in having a 
reserve of one or two in the hand, in case the server should give a fault ; for he can then serve 
again immediately from the place where he is standing, without having to return to the baU- 
trough to get another ball, and so annoying his adversary by useless delay ; moreover, by the very 
fault which he has given, he has ascertained the range, and can now serve again fearlessly. 

As to the service itself, as some special instructions must be given on that head, it will not 
be well to interrupt this description of the game in order to indicate the best methods of 
delivering it. It will be enough to say that the player who has to serve may stand at any 
point he may choose between the dedans and the net, and may strike the ball in any way he 
pleases, so that he strike it only once, and provided it fulfil the following conditions. It must^ 
touch the service-pent-house, (*) and must drop in the service-court. It may previously touch 
the service-wall or any other part of the side pent-house, or it may pitch on the pent-house and 
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C') See Laws 8-10. 

(^) This term, and all those which are applied to 
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then touch the sexrioe-wall ; or it may touch the grille-pent-house, end-wall, or grille- wall, 
before dropping in the Berrice-oourt: but it muirt not preyiouslj touch any other part of the 
Court, — the roof, floor, wallfl, net, pent-houses, play-line, or windows, Soc. If it drop on one of 
the lines which define the service-court, it is counted as having dropped within it ; these lines 
are the service-line and the pass-line. 

If the server &il to hit the ball at all, or send it into the net, this is called a fauU : 
similarly, if he send it into a galleiy-opening, up to the roof, down upon the floor, or so that 
it drops short of the service-line,— anywhere, in &ct, but just where it is specified above that 
he may send it, — the service is not good ; it is a fauU. A fault may not be retutfied by the 
striker-out ; the ball is not yet in-phy. The server, therefore, may proceed at once to serve 
again, as soon as he sees that his adversary is ready. He should not be too quick in 
serving again after a fault. The striker-out usually has to dear his Court of the ball which the 
server has by his fomU placed there. If near the net, this will often be removed by the marker ; 
but it more frequently devolves upon the player himself to keep his side free from any balls 
lying about, and it is highly important that he should so, for reasons that will soon appear. 

Much in Tennis is left to courtesy, though this is less studied now then formerly ; yet it is 
still customary to allow the striker-out to say that he is ** not ready " for a service, if it be 
delivered when his attention is otherwise engaged, and then ^'that service is counted for 
nothing." Now, though Tennis is played by gentlemen and professional players, who are almost 
invariably, at least in these days, governed by the laws of honour, it is just conceivable that a 
dishonest player, in order to draw a match or to gain time, might perversely continue to declare 
himself " not ready " for the service. The law, therefore, rules that, after one such refusal, 
having been asked if he is ready, and '* having declared himself ready, the striker-out may not 
similarly refuse a second service." In case of a dispute, however, on this or any other point in 
the game, the players have always their remedy, — ^the appeal to the marker ; and, should he be 
uncertain how to decide, or faQ to satisfy either of them by his decision, there remains the final 
appeal to *^ the dedans," that is, the spectators in the dedans. On this subject, again, a few 
more words must be said at a later period. 

It may, for the sake of illustration, be supposed that the next ball delivered by the server 
complies with all the conditions except one : it touches the service-pent-house, perhaps after 
touching the service-wall, then rolls round upon the grille-pent-house, and drops somewhere 
between the pass-line and the tambour- wall, — ^within the pass-court, in &ct ; this is called a pasB^ 
and counts nothing for either player. It removes, however, and annuls the previous fault ; and 
the server has to recommence. He now delivers, perhaps, another fault, failing once more in some 
respect to send the ball within the limits prescribed : this is still only counted as his first fault, 
and he serves again. If he now give yet another fault he is said to lose a stroke, and one 
point is consequently scored to his adversary : the Score is now 1 to 0, usually called one to love, 
or (more shortly) one love. 

Let us now go to the other side, where the striker-out stands. He waits patiently while 
the server gives faults and passes : he must watch him and his service with all his attention, but 
he has nothing else to do, until he receives a service which is good, that is, has touched the 
service-pent-house and dropped in the service-court. If he has observed the manner in which 
this service was delivered, and the subsequent course of the ball, he will be able to judge its 
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bound, and will succeed in making his firdstrokef the return of the service. This must be made 
in accordance with the Laws 11 — 13, which govern retwm. Should he send the ball into the 
net, or into any of the openings on his own side of the net, or against waJls, floor, roof, or any 
other part of the Court, so that it do not pass the net, he in turn is said to lose a stroke, and a point 
is scored to his adversary, the server : Score, 1 all. Similarly, if he return the ball oyer the net, 
but too high, so that it goes otU-of -court, he also loses the stroke. He must strike the ball before 
it touches the floor a second time, or. in modem parlance, faMs, He may strike it while in the 
air (a volley), or at any point in its bound, or (as a half -volley) immediately after it has dropped, 
and beforo it has had time to leave the floor more than two or three inches. He may boast it 
against the wall *on either side of him, or even, when in difficulties, against the wall at his 
back, — ^that is, any part of the end- wall, — or may pitch it upon the side-pent-house, — ^anyhow, 
in fact, so that he get it over, to the opposite side of the net. If the ball should touch the net 
in passing, the value of the return is in nowise impaired by that : it is still counted good. If, 
again, the ball, thus returned by the striker-out, enter (}) any opening on the other side of the 
net (that is, on the service-side), from the line-opening to the last gallery (inclusive), it counts for 
nothing, and the stroke is annulled, or d remettre, as the French say, — ^to be played oyer again. 
If it enter the dedans, however, it wins the stroke at all times for the striker-out. 

Should the ball have been returned by the latter, it now becomes the duty of the server to 
return it again. like the striker-out, he must do this in accordance with the Laws on this 
point : the return of each player is governed by the same rules. Again, as the striker-out wins 
a stroke and scores a point every time that he causes the ball to enter the dedans, so does the 
server whenever he can send the ball into the grille or into the winning-gallery. If, on the 
other hand, either player fail to return the ball, or return it into the net, or out-of-court, he 
loses a stroke,— that is to say, his adversary scores a point. Each scores the points he gains 
(or his adversary loses), whether he be server or striker-out at the time. 

It has been said above that the galleries on the service-side count for nothing in Long Fiyes ; 
those on the hazard-side (except the winning-gallery) are similarly of no value. A ball struck 
into any of them annuls the whole rest, from the service to the stroke by which the ball was 
made to enter the gallery. 

The same happens when the ball faUe short of the last-gallery-line or service-line, or 
rebounds from either end-wall, so as to fcM between either of those lines and the net ; these, 
and the pass-line, are the only lines upon the floor which have any significance in Long Fiyes. A 
ball, in return, which /a229 upon the last-gallery-line, must be counted as null, because the lines 
correspond to the galleries, which are valueless in this game ; but as, in service, a ball dropping 
on the service-line is good, as usual, and must be returned, so also, in return, a haXLfaJUng upon 
that line is good, because the line corresponds with the winning-gallery. 

Each player, then, the ball being once stmi^ed in-play, does his utmost first to return 
it, and secondly to make his return such as his opponent may find most difficult to return 
again. 

The attack belongs first to the server, and it will presently be shown how he can make the 
most of his opportunity; he has the ball in hand, he knows his own strongest service or 
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aeirioes, and the weakest parts in the defence of his adyersary. He can^ therefore, choose the 
manner of attack, which is a very great advanti^ ; if he throw this away, or fail to put it to 
the best use, he makes oyer the opportunity to the striker-out. So-called because he tfyrikei-inU 
(Fr. jirtme), the latter has now the fint^itroke^ which, unless the service be difficult, allows 
him a large choice, — ^whether he will play the ball with cut or twist into either comer of 
the server's side, away from him as far as possible, or to that side, generally the back-hand, 
which he knows to be the hole in his armour ; or, perhaps, direct to his feet, a half -volley, very 
difficult to all young players ; or, again, whether he will force for the dedans. The latter stroke 
he may accomplish in seyeral ways. He may either strike, full and strong, for that opening, 
with what is called the direct force ; or he may boast his force off the main wall into the fore- 
hand comer ; or, again, he may boast it into the back-hand comer from the service-walL This 
last, though not commonly practised, is a yery useful stroke with some services, which it would 
be difficult to return otherwise. So the struggle goes on, each player doing his best to prevent 
the ball from faXUng on his own side of the last-gallery-line or service-line, and to force his 
opponent, by all fair means of attack, to allow it to/oZZ on his side. Each failure of the one is 
scored, a point to the other ; each stroke into a winning-opening is scored a point to the striker ; 
and every ball which either falls short or enters a gallery (except always the winning-gallery) 
coimts for nothing. 

Whichever player first scores eight points wins the game. 

Long Fives is a game, obviously, which requires a high degree of activity, while it is, at 
the same time, extremely simple : these two characteristics particularly recommend it to the 
young player. To pass the ball over the net incessantly and without fail, — that is the whole 
secret of the game. Of course, if a player can give his opponent a difficult stroke, so much 
the better ; he will either have the next stroke very easy, or his opponent will, perhaps, not 
even succeed in returning the ball to him at all. In return lies, however, the surest way to 
success ; and the power of return is difficult df acquisition. Many players soon get a fairly-severe 
first-stroke, others a moderately-telling service ; a good return is less common, especially when 
made in proper Tennis foshion, and is usually the result of some years' practice. It is not veiy 
hard to leam to get a good many balls over, if the player is not particular about how he does 
it; by dropping the head of the racket, and by playing every ball no matter where it be 
in relation to his own position, just when and where he can get his racket to it, he will succeed, 
if possessed of a good eye and much activity, in making an amazing number of returns. 
These will not, however, be cut : they will be either only patted, as it'were, with the racket, in 
order to make them/oZZ a good length, and vtill so be nothing but easy to the opponent ; or they 
will rebound from the end-wall so as to be equally easy, or even to fall between the last-gallery- 
line and net, harmless and null. They will never decide a stroke, though they may tire out the 
adversary. The most telling strokes at Long Fives are either forces for the winning-openings, 
— dedans, grille, and winning-gallery ,^-or hard cuts into the comers. The latter come out 
frequently some little way, but so low are they in their rebound, and so quick in their faUf if 
well cut, that it is difficult first to reach and then to return them with any effect ; the former 
constitute a risky kind of game, entailing much danger of missing the opening at which they 
are aimed, as well as of being met and returned at the volley. This last stroke saves time, and 
always affords, therefore, a good chance of putting the ball away from the player who forced it. 
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We may now suppose the young player to haye mastered the simple laws of Long Fhrefl, 
and the value attached to the winning-openings, which he will, to some extent, have learnt both 
to attack and to defend. He will, at any rate, have realised their importance, as soon as he has 
recognised the fact that a ball in-play entering one of them, at any time of the game, finishes 
the stroke or rest and scores a point to the striker, — ^the player, that is, who sent it into that 
winning-opening. 

Let him, then, bear in mind that, in Tennis, all the laws affecting the serrice, the winning, 
openings, and the return, are identical with those which he has learnt in Long Fives. The 
Score, however, is differently kept. No longer numbered, as in Long Fives, successively 1, 2, 3, 
&c., up to 8 (or, sometimes, 11), the strokes in Tennis are, to a certain point, reckoned as worth 
15 a-piece. When either player, (say, A or B), whether server or striker-out, wins a Btroke,(^) 
<' the score is called 15 for that player " or 15 love, say A wins. If his adversary (B) win the 
next stroke, the Score is called 15 aU ; but if the former win it, his Score is called 30 love, A wms. 
If B win the third stroke, the Score is called 15 to 30 (or, more usually, 15 — 30), A wins ; and, if 
he win again the following stroke, the Score is called 30 aU. But if the first player won the 
third stroke, the Score would be called 4^ (*) love, A wins ; and the fourth stroke, if won by him 
again, would be ** scored game for that player." 

Here it should be observed that it is usual to call first the stroke most recently won, if 
there is any difference in the number won by the players : thus, if, when A is at 30, B wins a 
stroke, the score is not called 30 to 15, but 15 to 30 (or, more usually, 15 — 30). The marker 
keeps the Score, and calls the faults, passes, strokes, and games, it is true ; but it is none the less 
necessary for the players to keep the Score in their own heads, and to follow it with the utmost 
attention, not only in order to be able to test the marker's accuracy and correct his errors, if any, 
but also to govern their own play, which, in many cases, must be varied according to the state of 
the Score. This manner of scoring and calling the strokes is, therefore, an assistance to them 
in that respect. 

The game, then, appears at first sight to consist of but four strokes, since a player who 
wins four consecutive strokes scores the game ; and in most of the books and treatises this 
has been so stated. The statement, however, is most inexact ; the game may consist of an 
indefinite number of strokes if the players are evenly matched. The explanation of this is 
simple. If the players have won two strokes each, it has been said, the Score is called 30 aU ; 
but if three strokes have been won by each player, the Score is called, not 40 aU, but <2ettce.(^ 
Instead of being decided by one stroke, as it would be if one of the players had scored 
40 and the same player won the next stroke again, the game can now only be decided by two 
strokes, won consecutively by either player. If he win one and lose the next, the Score is 
called advaaUage for him, and then deuce again. If his adversary then win a stroke the Score 
is called advamUige for him in turn ; but, should he lose the following stroke, the Score returns 
once more to deuce : '* and so on, until, at the score of deuce, either player win two consecutive 
strokes, when the game is scored for that player." 

The next, and it is an important difference between Long Fives and Tennis, is also to 
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le f oimd in the Score. Whereas, in the former game, it was necessary for the server to 
retxim eyeiy ball that came heyond(}) the last-gallery-line, as also for the striker-out to return 
all that would, if not returned, hare fallen on the service-line or beyond it, on pain of losing 
the stroke ; in the latter, the server is not bound to return any ball, unless he choose, or unless 
it would, if not returned, have entered the dedans. With this last exception, he may allow 
every other ball, returned by the striker-out, to faM anywhere on his side of the net, — ^but at 
his own risk, in so doing. Wherever the ball faUs, there a chase is marked, in the following 
manner. The point at which it fell is noted by the marker : if it feU upon one of the 
transverse lines, (') he names it immediately by that line, as e.^., ^* chase 6," if it fell on the line 
numbered 6 ; '' chase a yard," if on the line numbered 1 ; or '' chase 1 & 2" if on the half -line 
midway between the yard-chase and chase 2. Falling on a gallery-line, it is marked a chase 
at the gallery to which the line corresponds : entermg a gallery, it is marked a chase at the 
gallery entered. Still greater niceties are indicated by the words better and vxyne (explained in 
the Definitions), which describe the spaces between the chase-lines and gallery-lines. All 
these lines serve merely to name the chases : the player must not let himself be puzzled by 
them. Their use lies rather in helping the marker in his duties of marking and recol- 
lecting the chases than in anything else. The player, however, who has allowed a chase to 
be thus made, should carefully bear it in mind, as it wiU soon affect him in the most serious 
way. For the moment, the Score suffers no alteration ; the chase is only called by the marker, 
in addition to the Score as it stood before the chase was made. 

The server, too, may make a chase. A ball served by him, if allowed by the striker-out 
to rebound from the grille-wall, and to fall anywhere between the service-line and the net, 
makes a chase where it faHe ; and a ball returned by the server, faUing short of the service- 
line, whether it has so rebounded or not, is also marked a chase where it faUe. If the server 
send the ball into the grille or winning-gallery, he wins the stroke ; but, if he send it iato any 
other hazard-side gallery, he makes a chase at that gallery. 

When two chases have been made on either side, or one chase on each side of the net, 
the players change sides. Again, if only one chase has been made, but the Score of either 
player stands at 40 or advantage, whether the chase was made before or after the Score readied 
that point, the players change sides. (') 

The server now becomes striker-out ; the striker-out, server : and each player in turn, as 
soon as the service has been delivered, endeavours to win the chase or chases which his 
opponent had previously made, in the order in which they were made, while his opponent does 
his utmost to frustrate his attempts by returning the ball into some gallery or other opening, 
or by placing it otherwise beyond his reach. 

Chases may be won in two ways. A ball sent by either player into a winning-opening 
wins any chase for which the striker may be playing, just as by a ball played into a winning- 
opening by his antagonist he is deprived of every chance of playing successfully for the chase. 
This is the first way in which a chase may be won. 
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The second is bj playing the hall so that it shall faXL heUefy ie., farther from the net than 
the chase was marked. If it fall, in the marker's judgment, neither better nor wone tlian the 
chase, that is, on the very line at which he marked the chase, or at the same distance from a 
line, or in the same galleiy, or on a line corresponding with the gallery at which the chase 
was, — ^it is called ekaee-offy and the score is nnaffected by it ; neither player wins or loBea a 
stroke : but, if it fall a hair's-breadth hettery it wins the chase ; and the stroke, which till then 
had been in abeyance, is scored to the winner of the chase. 

Thus, eren in the service, the server may win or lose a chase : if it be a chase, for instance, 
hoMo/rd-Me 1 <§ 2, and the ball, served by him, rebonnd from the grille-wall and &11 only hetia- 
than 2, he loses the chase ; but, if it fall worse than a yardy he wins it. 

A ball is counted decul, as cricketers say, as soon as it touches anything except the walls, 
or the floor, or the racket by which it is retximed. As soon, indeed, as it touches the floor a 
second time it is considered dead. It is dead also, if touched and not returned by the racket, 
or touched or struck more than once, or even ^' not definitely struck," that is, caught upon the 
racket and thrown, or spooned, over the net.(^) 

Thus if the ball touch touch a gallery-post, it is dead; or, if it touch anything lying 
in a gallery, such as a racket, or a coat or towel, even though this be only partly m the 
gallery, and the ball touch the part which is hanging down outside the opening, the ball is 
still considered to be dead. So again, if it touch a ball or other object lying, or rolling, on the 
floor, it is dead. A dead ball may not be returned : it is not in-play. Wherever it has touched a 
post or other object, there a chase is marked. If the opening in which lay the object touched 
was a winning-opening, a stroke was, of course, won by the player who struck the balL If 
the object touched was any part of the body or dress of his antagonist, the stroke was also 
scored to the striker. 

If, therefore, a ball, with which he is endeavouring to win a chase, drop orfaU upon another 
ball (or other object) on the floor, the striker wins or loses the chase according as the ball 
(Ac.) touched was, when touched, at a point on the floor better or worse than that at which 
the chase was made. If, by an extraordinary accident, the ball (or other object) touched lay 
at the exact distance of the chase from the end-wall, the stroke by which it was touched would 
be marked chase^ff. 

If , again, the ball (&c.) touched was on the hazard-side, and anywhere beyond the servico- 
line, or even upon that line, as that part of the floor has no chases, the stroke would be won by 
the striker, because a ball once allowed to fall there at any time wins the stroke as surely as 
though it had entered a winning-opening ; and the ball which touches another ball (Ac.) is deemed 
to haive faUen, and to be dead. Hence it is clear how important it is to the striker-out to keep 
his port of the Court free from balls (Ac.) lying about, or to bid the marker remove any such 
objects. If a service, for instance, dropped upon a ball, the stroke would be immediately 
scored to the server, though the striker-out had not even had an opportunity of attempting to 
return the ball. 

I have seen a player, more intelligent than scrupulous, actually scheme to have a ball left 
on the floor, lying uforse than the chase which he had to defend, calculating apparently on the 

(0 See above, p. 43. 
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Temote chance of the ball, with which his opponent should try to win it, dropping on this ball 
and so losing the chase ! It need scarcely be said that tactics like these are not reconanended 
liere ; they resemble a kind of " sharp practice " which is unworthy of an honest player, whether 
he be gentle or professional. 

Here, then, excepting a few details of exceptional cases which are proyided for in the Laws, 
we have, though roughly stated, the principles of the game of Tennis. Above is set forth 
shortly all the great mystery of chases, which has always deterred so many people from learning 
Tennis, because they feared to find in it an insurmountable difficulty. The principle of the 
chase, on the contrary, is veiy simple, and gives great beauty to the game. Herein is shown 
most frequently that clearness of judgment and cool presence of mind which distinguish a fine 
player from one who might be called a mere clever gtrUcer, While making a rush at a distant 
ball, the former will sometimes, as Barre often did, change his mind, on account of some idea 
which has suddenly struck him, and omii to return the ball, though he might probably have 
succeeded in doing so. He deems the stroke, perhaps at the last moment, too difficult of 
return to allow him to make a sufficiently-telling stroke from it ; or he thinks that, once on 
the other side of the net, he will, through his own strong attack, be able to win easily the 
chase he thus allows to be made; or he has a bisque which he may use in order to win 
the chase, or to compensate for its loss in case he loses it. All these material considerations, 
as well as some moral, will be present to the mind of a reaUy great player in the moment, or 
just before the moment, at which he strikes, and will modify his design ; but this determinationi 
or change of purpose, must be made instantaneously. Here lies the great difference between 
Tennis and those sedentary games which require as much headwork as Tennis. In them, there 
is usually plenty of time for consideration and weighing of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the next move ; in Tennis, the mind must be made up, the decision taken, the stroke chosen, 
while the ball is in the air, before it has touched the floor twice, for after that it is too late to 
reconsider the policy adopted. In Chess, a piece touched is a piece moved ; in Tennis, a ball 
touched, imless it be effectively returned; is a stroke lost. 

When a chase is won, therefore, a stroke is scored to the player who won it : i^ stroke 
is scored to the player who defends it, when the striker loses the chase for which he 
played. 

When one player has won six games, he is said to have won a set, unless both players have 
won five games apiece : then an advantage-set is played. This is played on the principle of 
deuce and advantage in a game. At five games aU, two consecutive games must be won in order 
to win the set : the first of these is called advtmtage^game for the player who won it, the next is 
called game a/nd set for him if he win it, and gamea-aU again if he lose it : ** and so on, until, at 
the score of games-all, either player win two consecutive games, when he wins the set."0 ^^ 
is often agreed between players not to play advantage-sets, but to decide the set by one game 
after arriving at the score of games-all. This is done in some matches, as in the matches for 
the gold and silver prizes at Lord's, in order, perhaps, to save time, those matches being played, 
the best of five sets, on even terms. With alternated odds,(') however (as e.g. half *-15, &c.), it is 
manifestly impossible to avoid advantage-sets, nor is it desirable to do so; for what more 

Law 26. (>; Ckimp. p. 152, § 5. 
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interesting sight can be imagined tban a match so erenlj balanced as to alternate from 
adv(mt(ige-game to gameB-My nntil one or other pLijer be exhaosted, and the match ultimateij 
decided by some master-slaroke, or bj snperioritj of endtirance on one or other side ? This is, 
indeed, a sight for gods and men, and cannot be surpassed bj any short, sharp, and decasire 
method of defining and concluding matches or sets. 

When he has learnt the method of scoring at Tennis, and the yalae of the strokes, chases, 
and openings, the beginner will natnrallj wish for some instmction as to the best manners of 
serving and returning the ball, of playing for and defending chases, of forcing for winning- 
openings and of stopping such forces from his antagonist ; in a word, of playing the game. 
Here I may say, with Mr. Lukin, — *^ Few games can be taught by rule alone, and Tennis is, 
perhaps, less capable than any other of being^o acquired : it does not, howerer, follow that all 
written instruction must, therefore, be useless and unavailing. System and practice lead 
to perfection in all games ; and it requires no great depth of reasoning to show that practice 
may be so directed by theory as to attain its object in much less time than if left unassisted, 
iminstructed, and uncontrolled. ... In the enumeration of the qualities, required to place 
a man amongst the first rank of Flayers, should be included strength combined with addvity, 
great flexibility of body, force and pliancy of wrist, quickness of eye, self-possession, perse- 
yerance, temper, and judgment : and to these should be added a mind full of resources, quick 
to discover the weakest part of his adversary's game, and to apply his own peculiar powers to 
the best advantage : for the body and mind, at Tennis, are equally upon the stretch, and as the 
hurry of action is unfavourable to the reflectiye part of the game, it ia the last and most 
difficult acquirement, to lecollect, in the vehemence of execution, what it may be most judidous 
to endeayour to execute. 

''But, in addition to this exertion of the mind, while the ball is in motion, there are other 
points which should in no sort be neglected, wheneyer any pause or interval afiEords time 
for more reflection. 

^ Besides the score of the game, for the accuracy of which no good player will be wholly 
dependent on the marker, the character of the chases, in relation to the position of the game 
or the set, the bisques, if any are to be taken, and the choice of sides in taking them, 
are matters which call for particular attention, and require great discrimination and 
judgment.'' 

Something has already been said about the way to strike a Tennis-ball as it should 
be struck; to perfect that manner is the task of the personal instructor. Some hints may, 
however, be given on the points of service, return, and chases both played for and defended. 
A few words on judgment and mental Tennis will follow naturally after these. 



The service has been aptly described by the French as Tdme du jeu, for upon it rests 
the issue of most games and sets that are played. "No one." says Mr. Luldn, ''can be 
an attentiye spectator, without observing its influence and effect. A good service, like a good 
opening at Chess, generally gains the attack (no small advantage)." It is impossible to insist 
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too Btionglj upon this point, generallj OYerlooked as it is by young players "By a bad 
service/* Mr. Luldn justly remarks, " that is, by a service which your adversary can place where 
and how he pleases with the greatest facility, the attack is lost, and you are left from that 
moment on the defensive; the contest being supposed in this instance," as throughout these 
instructions, "to lie between two players of equal force and of sufBldent proficiency to take 
advantage of each other's fiiults." 

Broadly speaking, all services may be ranked under three heads, — ^the common 8ide-roaU 
service; the Drop; and the Under-hand Tuntt^ or Nici. All other services may be said to 
be only variations of these, and a few such may be mentioned; but first of all must be 
explained, how to give an ordinary, simple, cut service. 

Baising his left hand, in which he holds two or three balls, the server drops, or slightly 
tosses, one of these, and strikes it, while in mid-air, with his racket, which he holds firmly but 
not stifiy in his right hand. This stroke constitutes the delivery of the service, the starting of 
the ball in-play. The ball should not be dropped (or tossed) from too low a point to allow the 
server to make a true Tennis-stroke of his service : the hand from which it is dropped (or 
tossed) should be about the level of his face, his elbow in front of his breast, and the ball 
should be dropped (or tossed) rather at his right side, where the racket should be uplifted, ready 
to meet it in the air immediately after it has left his hand. This will give approximately the 
right position for the delivery of the aide-wall iervioef — one of the most usual and one of the 
best of all services. The ball, on leaving the racket, should rise while passing over the net, 
and touch the service-wall just above the winning-gallery or the gallery-wall. From this point, 
which can only be found exactly by long practice, or indicated by a skOful teacher, the ball 
should first pitch upon the service-pent-house, then drop on the floor, and glance along the 
grille-wall, falling finally, if not returned by the striker-out, in the pass-court or thereabouts. 
In order to give this service, which, if well cut, is one that must present some difficulty to the 
striker-out, the server should stand about chase 4 or 4 A 5, and about a yard or two to the 
right of the half -court-line, and should face somewhat (^) towards the net, but not towards the 
service-walL Standing at this point, or near to it, he will be able to give a fairly-hard 
service without fatiguing himself, and will not be so fax removed from the middle of the dedans, 
his best position at all times, as not to be able to regain it with a few easy steps. Until he has 
penetrated the design of his opponent, and perceived to which side his attack is directed, he 
cannot do better than remain on the alert, about a yard or two in front of the middle of the 
dedans ; for from this point he can readily make a dash to either side, to defend the dedans 
itself or to return the ball from the comer. 

As a rule, the objection to fancy services, —exaggeratious of this (or of the other 
kinds to be presently described), which are accomplished by unusual efforts of cutting and 
twisting, or by serving from unusual and remote parts of the Ck)urt, — ^is this : that the server 
exhausts his strength in their delivery, and gives himself too much additional labour in 
running from the point of service to that at which he must be, to guard the dedans or the more 
distant comer of the Court. Occasionally, indeed, in order to prevent the striker-out from 
winning an easy chase, or to make sure, if possible, of a stroke at some critical point of 



(}) i.«., more lo tluui for the ordinary fore-hand atroke. 
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the game or set, the server is justified in taxing his strength and ingenuitj to the utmosty 
to give a service, or even two or three services, which may perplex his adversary and gain the 
desired advantage for himself ; the gain is worth the risk : but to attempt to keep up such a 
strain on the nerves and wrist for several games or sets would be to insure failure from sheer 
fatigue. The old French player, Louis Labb^, the friend and contemporary of Barre, had 
a greater power of cutting and twisting the ball than even Barre himself ; he seemed actually 
to whip it : but, though this helped him for a set or two to make some head against that great 
player, at the end of a short period of success poor Louis was exhausted, had beaten himself, 
and fell an easy victim to the more evenly-powerful play of his opponent Biboche, again, used 
to laugh at the English amateurs who were too fond of going dose under the main wall 
in order to serve, and frequently said that '* he would make a little path for them, outside the 
Court, to give them more room ! " 

If the server wishes to increase by legitimate means the effect of his side-wall service, he 
may put on the over-hand twist ; in fact, he had better do this nearly always, because it renders 
the service doubly difficult, without giving him much more trouble than the simple cut. To 
execute this well, he must toss the baU a few inches higher into the air, so as to be able to 
strike it at a greater height than for the ordinary, cut service ; and he must strike it well on the 
right side. He will see at once, or by referring to the diagrams (Plates 39 & 42) may soon 
satisfy himself, that the ball will bound from the pent-house much more pronouncedly in the 
direction of the grille, and will glance more quickly along the gprille-wall, from which it will 
rebound less than the purely-cut balL This will make it harder for the striker-out to judge, and 
to choose the moment of striking, and will leave him far less time or room for making his first- 
stroke than the former service ; it may, indeed, be given so as to force him back almost into the 
grille. All depends on the lengthy — ^that is, the just distance of the point on the servioe-wall 
which the ball touches at the end of its flight through the air, — and on the amount of over- 
hand twist communicated to the bail ; when this latter is excessive, the former is of little, or of 
less, importance ; and vice versd. 

An excellent variety of the side- wall service is made by delivering the ball upon the service- 
pent-house before touching the service- wall : from the pebt-house it bounds up to the service-wall^ 
and it then either pitches once more upon the pent-house or drops directly upon the floor. This 
may be given with or without much strength, with or without much cut, or with more or less of 
the over-hand twist. It does not tire the server ; he can continue to give it for a whole after- 
noon without fatigue ; he can vary it almost infinitely, as suggested above ; and there are few 
services more puzzling or disconcerting to his opponent than this, well delivered and well varied. 
The striker-out is kept in suspense, not knowing whether the ball will touch the pent-house a 
second time or not, nor whether it is much cut, or much twisted. It is easy also to the server, 
in giving it, to avoid betraying the amount of strength, cut, or twist, which he imparts 
to the ball. 

Another variety, which used to be given in former days but is now rarely attempted, baa 
been very properly forbidden by modem laws. This was the service jpiqud, poinUy or matield, 
hammered down upon the pent-house, with strong over-hand twist, by a server who placed 
himself by the galleries when giving it. The ball so served, bounding off the pent-houae to 
the service-wall with great rapidity, described a high curve in the air, and, after dropping on 
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tlie floor, shot away almost oertoinlj as far as the grille, leaving scarcely a possibility to tlie 
striker-out of returning it. This was not a dever service; it was easily acquired, njid miglit 
be given with success by a tall and muscular player, who could, perhaps, scarcely do anything 
else well in the game, which it spoiled by destroying the balance between the two players ; 
and, for these reasons, it was rightly condemned. In France, the case was met by deciding 
that no service should be deemed good which dropped between the half -court-line and the 
pass-line : in England, a law was made that the ball must touch the service-pent-house, that 
is, the side-pent-honse on the hazard-side of the net, in order to be good. The former rule is 
not perfect, as it must be relaxed in the case of a Drop or of a Oiraffey either of which might 
make the ball drop on the forbidden part of the floor : the latter law stops the hammered 
service satisfactorily, because it cannot be given, at least with any great efEect, from that part of 
the* side-pent-house. In Mr. Lukin's day, this service was still allowed : since that time it 
has been given by a few indifferent players at home and abroad, with such disastrous effect 
that it became necessary to stop it. 

From these varieties we come naturally to the Bropy a capital service when well given, not 
always easy even to flne players to deliver successfully, and when unsuccessful veiy apt to leave 
the server open to a crushing attack from his antagonist. Should he, however, be in play and 
have the measure of the Court well at his command, and should he succeed in putting a fair 
amount of over-hand twist on the ball, the server will cause it to ascend high into the air, to 
drop upon the pent-house only a yard or so from the grille-wall, and thence upon the floor, 
from which it will rise clinging to the grille-wall, and allowing very little room for a stroke. 
There have been players, indeed, who could make the ball rebound from the floor to the 
galleiy-wall, in this service. It may be given from almost any point on the right of the half- 
court-Une ; but, to give the fullest effect to it, the server must toss it from near the main 
wall. 

The Under-hand Twisty the third of the typical services, is given from about chase 2, or 2 & 8. 
The server should not stand close to the gallery-wall, or he will have too much difficulty in 
placing the ball upon the pent-house, and in making a free and bold stroke with his racket ; 
if he stands three or four feet away from the wall, the superior stroke that he can then make 
will more than counterbalance the additional twist required to make the ball accomplish his 
design. Dropping the ball now from his left hand at a much lower point than for the services 
already described, and holding his racket exceedingly open^ or turned over in his right hand, 
that is, with its face nearly horizontal, he strikes the ball from below, with a great sweep of 
the racket from right to left in front of him, and sends it spinning along the pent-house which, 
however, it had best touch only once, till it drops on the floor liear the foot of the grille-wall, 
and rebounds from that to the gallery-wall, which it hugs closely. Here again, clearly, very 
little chance of striking is afforded to the striker-out. Still better is it, if the ball pitches full 
upon the grille-wall near its foot, and hard by the gallery- wall : the result is a ntch^ even 
though the actual nick be not struck, and the boimd is nearly dead and null. This service is 
sometimes given with great force and severity, when it is called the ckemiu'de'fery or railroad 
service, but this is within the power of very few executants : or, again, it may be tossed as 
high as the roof, when it is named the giraffe. Barre was a splendid exponent of this last 
kind ; he would sometimes send the ball so high, and at the same time with so much twist 
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upon it, that it would light on the semoe-pent-hoxisei drop near the pass-line, and bound from 
the floor into the grille. (^) 

Though none but the yeiy foremost players can giye these exceptional services in x>erf ection, 
yet eyeiy amateur may aspire to imitate them in a humble degree ; it does not follow, because 
he cannot do as much with the giraffe as Barre, nor deliyer a ehemin^-fer like George lambert^, 
nor a drop like Biboche, that he should neyer attempt to give a difficult service, though it may 
fall short of these great examples. The service is half the game, and those who neglect it 
throw away an advantage which, in some measure, at least, they might easily possess. 

'^ A service may be good of its kind," says Mr. Lukin, '' yet ill selected ; its excellence will 
chiefly depend on its suitableness to the occasion." Nothing can be more true in principle than 
this dictum, though no point more frequently escapes the attention of the beginner, who usually 
serves, as well as he can, it may be, but from any part of the Court in which he may happen to 
be standing, and without the smallest reference to the chase he is defending, or to the form of 
attack which his antagonist is likely to make. 

It will, therefore, be evident after the slightest consideration, that the kind of service to be 
given must depend always on the circumstances which affect either the server or the striker-out, 
and on the state of the game and of the set, at the moment. The server must choose it TCiy 
carefully, at all times. At the beginning of a set, or of a game, when matters are about eyen 
between him and his opponent, he will do well to give the side-wall service, or some variety 
of it, or some other service which he can give with tolerable effect and little labour. If he 
succeed with this, he should by no means change it: if he fail, after trying it fairly and 
varying the manner of its delivery accordiag to his powers, he cannot change it too soon. He 
should never persevere in giving a service to which his opponent has once shown that he has a 
good reply ; for that would at once put him at a disadvantage. He will now find the benefit of 
having at his command a few other sorts of service, to be employed at such a juncture. 

A little observation and experience of his opponent's play will give him very soon a rule 
for his guidance in the choice of his service ; and, when he has once established this in his 
mind, he should never throw away another service. Thus, indeed, the whole matter of the 
intelligent selection of service for special occasions and circumstances is no mechanical part 
of the game, but may be fairly classed under the head of '^ mental Tennis," of which it is the 
first, and perhaps the most important, feature. 

That a difficult service must be attempted at a critical point of the game or set need hardly 
be repeated ; but that a general rule, or set of rules, govern and direct the choice of service for 
defending particular chases, is not so self-evident to a yoimg player. So it is, however ; and 
these rules are easily given in veiy few words. 

When the chase is short, — ^that is, at any point, roughly speaking, better than 2, — ^the 
server must be prepared, if he give a service of any difficulty whatever, for the probable attempt 
of the striker-out to win the chase by forcing for the dedans. He will understand this and 



Q) Though this ohMsifioation of the aanrioe is xm. 
donbiedly oorreot, it cannot be denied that many more 
serrioee may be invented by a player who wiU, with a 
little ingenuity, vary the position in the Coiurt from 
which he Benree and the degree of cat or twist which he 



gives to the ball. An old French player, who had been 
admonishing some English amateurs about their poverty 
of service, when asked by them how many varieties he 
possessed, drew himself np to his f nil height and replied. 
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similar remarks more clearly when he comes to strike-out in his turn : for the present they must 
pass unexplained. It is, therefore, necessary not only that the service should be good in a 
general sense, but also that it should be such as will most certainly preyent the striker-out from 
forcing ; and that service is a well-cut, side-wall service, so placed that it shall barely reach the 
grille-wall. Above all, it must not strike the grille-wall before dropping on the floor, nor 
.even, after the floor, should it strike that wall so as to come off well : and it must be well-cut, 
so that it may hang in its bound, and not meet the racket of the striker-out ; or cut with some 
oTer-hand twist, that it may tend to pass by him towards the grille. Otherwise, the ball will 
be easy to return with a good cut, or to force, directly or indirectly ; and a well-forced ball is 
not readily stopped by a young player. Another good service, in defence of a short chase, 
is the drop ; but this, as I have said, is difficult to give, it involves some risk of affording the 
striker-out a positively easy opportunity of playing either on the floor or for the dedans, ajid 
it is very &>tiguing to the server. 

Should the chase be not quite so close as in the case above-stated, — say, at 3 or 3 & 4, — the 
server has greater liberty of choice, and he may give almost any service which he believes, or 
has found reason to know, that his opponent will find it difficidt to return on the floor so as to 
win it ; he is not likely to force for such a chase, unless he be much cramped by the service, 
and only then, probably, by tossing the ball, which will allow the server plenty of time for 
judgment and return. With chases still longer, at 4, 5, or 6, much the same directions may be 
followed ; the server must do his utmost to give the hardest service at his command, for the 
matter is serious. The chase is so easy to win that he must make his counter-attack, the service, 
as formidable as possible, in order to paralyse his antagonist's attempt at winning it. He 
has always on his side the moral advantage that the striker-out rarely plays so well or so 
carefully for a long as for a short chase, from a natural but fatal inclination to look upon it 
with contemptuous complacency, as already half -won, — a great mistake into which few players 
are so prudent as not to fall sometimes. 

Proceeding a little further, we come to the case, more desperate than the last, of gallery- 
chases, and hazard-side chases. Scarcely any service but a nick, or something very nearly a nick, 
will avail to defend a gallery-chase : the server, therefore, unless he have some peculiar service 
of equal value, must perforce resort in such a case to the underhand-twist. If given with some 
speed, or with a tolerable amount of twist, this service, even when it does not drop in the nick, 
will prevent the striker-out from attempting to win a gallery-chase in the galleries, and will 
probably compel him to play for the fore-hand comer or for the dedans. Pore-warned is 
fore-armed : knowing what to expect, as soon as he has given the service, the server will prepare 
to defend these points. The same service is the best in case of a hazard-side chase, though a 
drop may be employed by players who can give it ; either of these prevents the striker-out from 
playing for the service-galleries. 



Next in importance to the service is the fird-siroke. Although this is only a part of a 
player's defence against a strong service, yet, when it follows a weak one, it becomes the attack. 
Judgment here takes the first place ; for, if the striker-out can perceive and estimate the 
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direction and range of the ball aerved, he will clearly have the entire command of it, and be 
able to return it to which part of his adrersary's Court he pleases, always supposing that it 
affords him an opportunity of returning it at aU. The greatest strength of the striker-out lies 
in this power of choosing where he will place his first-stroke, on either side of the server or in 
the dedans, and of masking his intention. His object is usually to make the shortest possible 
chases, either by playing the ball the exact length of the Court, or by cutting it severelj when 
a chance offers for doing so ; or to force boldly and distinctly for the dedans. Many players 
throw away a number of strokes for want of ^* a policy," that is, from hesitating between two 
altematiyes, or changing their minds on the stroke. In playing to make or to win short cliases, 
it is, of course, best to play to the comers as shown in the diagrams (Plates 41 and 42). Hence 
arises the great value of the odds called " touch-no-side- walls," by which the giver of the odds 
is deprived of this facility. 

The ordinary varieties of the side-wall service are met by the general principle of the 
striker-out standing well away from the galleiy-wall and about the half -court-line, at a distance 
of three or four feet from the grille- wall, so as not to risk touching it in his stroke. Thus 
placed and prepared, should the service be short or of only moderate difficulty, he will easily 
advance to meet it, and will then find himself in the proper attitude for returning it, with good 
cut, into the server's back-hand comer, usually his weakest point. If, however, he observe that 
the ball is delivered towards a high point on the service- wall, or with extraordinary cut or over- 
hand twist upon it, he must, while it is still in transit, retire backwards to the grille, and be 
prepared to advance (as before) to meet the service, though it be only an advance of a yard : 
he cannot make an effective stroke if standing still, still less if the service catch him during his 
retreat towards the tambour-wall. There will be some services which he must toss back for the 
dedans, should they cling so closely to the grille- wall as not to allow him to cut them ; yet this 
is not always an ineffective stroke. Of others he will learn, but not soon, to foresee the 
difficulty before they leave the service-wall, and wiU anticipate their bound by volleying 
them from the pent-house ; to do this well, however, distinguishes the finished player alone. (^) 
The same preparation will •help him in taking the drop: if he cannot volley it, he must 
endeavour to get his racket well up and cut the ball down into the fore-hand comer of 
the service-side, and, if possible, with over-hand twist. Should the server fail to make 
the service drop on the floor, but allow it to strike the grille- wall first, it will generally 
afford an easy opportimity for directly forcing or boasting into the dedans. It is sometimes 
not bad policy for the striker-out, when pressed by the side-wall service towards the grille, 
if he have room for a stroke, to boast the ball against the side- wall above the pent-house. 
If only occasionally employed, this stroke will probably confuse the server by its unexpected- 
ness ; and the ball will not be unlikely even to enter the dedans, either from the pent-house 
or from the floor. 

When, on the other hand, he sees the server about to give the under-hand or nick service, 
the striker-out should stand nearer to the gallery-waU, to which the ball will be sure to return, 
if well twisted, from the grille-wall, and he must hold himself ready to follow it in that 
direction. If, however, the ball hits the grille-wall before the floor, it will, on reaching the 

(^) This ToUey affords an excellent opportunitj of patting on a fair amount of over-hand 
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floor, come towards the striker-out ; and he must watch it carefully, or he will be taken by 
surprise by this reversal of its usual course. When playing to defend a hazard-side chase, 
he must not attempt to play into the service-galleries unless there is a fair opening for 
that stroke ; it is a common mistake to do this invariably. He had far better force low for 
the dedans, or for the dedans-battery, or the nick, or the fore-hand comer, either directly or 
(when the service clings to the gallery- wall) by boasting the ball against that wall or the 
battery. Let him take a lesson from John Tompkins in this stroke, in which few players have 
excelled him. In any case, let him always endeavour to have " a policy ; " to make up his mind 
rapidly to play for something, for some particular object ; to have an idea, and to give his whole 
mind to carrying it into execution ; and let him beware of changing his mind before that is 
accomplished. If he wishes for an example, let him study the play of Edmund Tompkins, who 
makes, perhaps, iGwerfluJces than any other player, because he almost always has the idea in 
his head of a definite stroke to be played, and coolly foUows it out. 

As to forcing for the dedans, it may well be called playing for a " hazard ; " for nothing is more 
hazardous. The risk in playing for the grille, or for the winning-gallery, is not to be compared 
to it. In either of the latter cases, all that need be done is to avoid playing too high, — ^to 
the pent-house ; if he miss the hazard by playing too low, the striker will still make an effective 
stroke into the comer, if not into the nick. Now, when the striker-out forces for the dedans, 
he risks all, to gain, it is true, a splendid reward; but failure gives a stroke of the most 
complete facility to his opponent, or loses certainly even moderate chases, or makes a chase that 
may be easily won by any average player. 

Much has been said about forces, on the question whether they should be cut or not. The 
advantage of cutting them is, that they become, when cut, less likely to fly up from the pent- 
house to the roof : the disadvantage is, that what they gain in safety from this risk they lose 
in speed, their chief value. From its rotation, a cut ball meets more resistance from the air than 
a ball which has not been cut, and travels more slowly. As it is undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance to obtain in a force the highest speed compatible with accuracy, it appears, therefore, 
that by cutting the ball a player sacrifices a more desirable quality than he gains. Examples 
are often better than arguments. Barre rarely cut a force; if he played with cut for the 
dedans, it was when an easy opening ofEered itself, and he wished to make sure of it : pace was 
then unnecessary. When he really forced, he struck point-blank, or under-handed, or even 
slung the ball over-handed, appearing to strike it on its upper surface; the speed was 
tremendous, and the difficulty of returning his force frequently puzzled and discouraged 
even the veiy strongest players. 

A good general rule in striking-out, as in return, is — ^to wait long enough during the bound 
of the ball to strike it when near the floor. Much is gained by following this rule ; not only is 
all hurry avoided, and a fair and deliberate stroke obtained, but also the ball is more surely 
allowed to come far enough, and to arrive at the side of the striker, where he can make a pure 
Tennis-stroke of it, instead of being compelled to twist it, because it is in front of him, and so 
not capable of being cut. It is obvious that there must be many exceptions to this rule, as he 
will frequently be so cramped or pressed by the service that he cannot afford to wait for the 
most favourable point of the ball's bound before striking. So also, in return, it will frequently 
happen that he must strike when and how he can ; and (for example) generally, when playing a 
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ball at a short distance from the net, he should strike it at the top of its bound, putting on 
over-hand twist, and playing for either comer of the Court. 

It is a generally-receiYed law, though unwritten, that a ball should not be forced directly for 
the dedans from any point nearer to the net than the service-line. At that short range there is 
too much danger of hitting the server with such a force, before he can avoid or parry the blow, 
to allow it to be safely delivered ; and in Tennis we play to vanquish, but not to slay, our 
antagonists. There remains always, of course, the opportunity of boasting for the dedans in 
such a case. This last is indeed, as Mr. Lukin says, '^ a very powerful and masterly stroke, and 
cannot be too much practised ; " if the ball be so played as to come sharply from a very near 
point on the main wall into the dedans, it is often scarcely possible to stop it. 

The stcyp is a technical word : it means the guarding of the dedans, winning-g^ery, or 
grille, but more particularly the first, when attacked by the force. The term is not so appro- 
priate as the French jparer (to parry), as the same writer (Mr. Lukin) observes, because " to stop 
the ball, that is, merely to prevent its entering the dedans^ &c., is not sufficient ; it must be 
rettimed also over the net, otherwise the stroke will be equally lost." Yet it indicates the 
diiSerence between a mere preventing of the ball from entering, by means of the simple opposi- 
tion of the racket to it without striking, and the definite stroke implied in the volley ; and it 
seems, therefore, worth preserving in our Tennis- vocabulary. The «<op, especially when dose 
chases are to be defended, is of the highest importance, and should be made the subject of a 
special study. The racket should be held with its back, or rough side, perfectly flat, or at right 
angles, to the direction of the ball ; the left hand may be raised to it, not in order actually to 
hold the racket at the moment when the ball strikes it, but to steady it and to insure its flatness: 
this is an action which most markers are often seen to employ. Above aU, the racket, especially 
when meeting a hard and direct force, should be held in front of the face ; Barre used to be very 
particular in inculcating this precept. If the racket be held only a little on either side, the 
ball, which often is not easily judged in its curving flight, is very likely to strike the wood 
instead of the strings, and so to fly into the face of the player, and inflict a serious blow. 

The volley is, again, a still more difficult stroke, though it does not appear so to the eyes of 

the uninitiated. But, if to judge the ball on the floor is difficult, how much harder must it be 

to judge it before it arrives there, — that is, in about half the time ! It requires a good eye, 

and a correct observation of the striker's manner at the moment of striking, to judge it with, any 

approach to accuracy : yet, when the ball is judged and met by the racket of the volleyer, the 

difficulty is only half overcome. The smallest deviation of the racket from the proper angle 

will drive the ball either into the net or above the play-line : it must be raised before the volley 

is attempted, and firmly brought to meet the ball, but not to strike it with force. The player 

must estimate and remember the speed at which the ball comes upon his racket : if he adds 

much to it, he will inevitably impart too much to the ball in its return, and so make a bad chase, 

or miss the opening, or lose the chase, for which he may be playing, or send the ball altogether 

out-of-court. He should learn as soon as possible, or at least make an early attempt, to cut the 

volley : without this, the stroke is only of value as a mere return, and will never decide a rest, 

unless it enter a winning-opening. Nor should the volley be frequently used, but rather kept for 

occasions when it is necessary. '* Vanity is the fertile source of half the errors and mistakes at 

Tennis ; and, as to volley with grace and dexterity is an accomplishment in this game of which 
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the player is natnrallj proud, he is too much inclined to introduce it at every opportunity, and 
thus, by misapplication, to discredit the greatest beauty of the game " (Lukin). A young player, 
if he fancies he can volley well, will always be apt to yolley balls which would come well off 
the end-waUs and afford him, if he waited, an opportunity of returning or, perhaps, of deciding 
the stroke. To the more advanced player, but not till after years of play, occasions will occur 
when it is advisable to run the risk of failure in order to gain a decided advantage by the volley. 
One example wiU illustrate 'this point. Barcellon, who had a very strong side-wall service and a 
sure back-hand volley, almost invariably gave the former ; this, if successful, forced his adver- 
sary either to toss it or to return it to the battery ; to meet the latter stroke, Barcellon used to 
stand, immediately after serving, well forward by the galleries, always prepared to volley, and 
he seldom failed to do this with the most killing effect. If, however, the service was not suffi- 
ciently difficult, but admitted of being played to the fore-hand comer, he was quick to catch the 
intention, and would generally return it by a voUey-boast against the main wall. It was, in 
fact, no easy matter to get the ball past him. Yet even he seldom ventured to take this 
advanced position (or only occasionally) against players who were of equal, or nearly equal, 
force with himself. Such liberties bring with them great risks, and should be sparingly taken : 
it is better to allow a chase, even a close one, to be made than to attempt a difficult volley. 
There is always a chance of winning any chase. 

The half'VoUey is a stroke which comes by nature to some players, while others have 
difficulty in acquiring it. I have heard French markers say that amateurs of their own country 
never began with the same aptitude for this stroke as the English, and that it depended more 
on feeling than on science: "la demuvolee c'ed un eenMment I ** English amateurs learn it, 
perhaps, from their early familiarity with Cricket and other ball-games, rather than from any 
inherent quality in the insular blood. The half -volley is executed by placing the racket at a 
point as close as possible to that at which the ball drops, and so intercepting its bound. 
Practice alone will give any certainty in effecting this beautiful and difficult stroke. The ball 
must, of course, be judged to a nicety, and the racket applied at the correct angle, or the ball 
cannot be returned ; but, these conditions fulfilled, it will spring back, as if spontaneously, from 
the mere elasticity of the opposing strings, with no effort on the part of the player. Strength 
shoidd not be employed, at least in a forward direction ; but it is not impossible, by a downward 
chap of the racket, to conununicate some amount of cut to the ball. When combined with the 
hoast^ however, a good deal of strength may be used. The greatest utility of the half -volley lies 
in the power, which it, equally with the volley, gives to the player, of anticipating the effect of 
a cut ball, and also of returning many strokes which he could not otherwise reach, either by 
advancing to volley or by retreating to return them on the full bound, through want of 
sufficient time. Saving time, again, gives him an opportunity of attacking his adversary when 
unprepared, or when hardly recovered from the previous stroke. 

The ctyup-de-teTn^B (for which there is no English synonym) is a stroke rarely used, and 
only by the very finest players, though the half -volley may be roughly called its simplest form. 
Like the latter, it is made by prejudging the course and speed of the ball, and striking at a 
point at which the player believes it will be when it meets his racket. This must, of course, be 
a point somewhere in the bound of a heavily-cut ball which, in the player's judgment, will not 
otherwise afford him any opportunity of returning it by ordinary means. It is a stroke which 
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requires the highest possible degree of judgment, decision, and skill ; and, even with great 
players, it often leads only to failure. Hence it is seldom good policy to attempt it, and only 
at critical moments. As an instance of the coup de temps, that stroke may be cited by which 
Oeorge Lambert contrives to return a cut ball from the end-wall, when there is apparently not 
time for the racket to find the ball before it falls from the wall to the floor. His racket, in this 
case, is uplifted and grasped with great energy while the ball drops ; and, almost before it has 
touched the wall, he has begun the quick, sharp stroke, in the sweep of which the ball seems to 
fall, and so to be caught, struck, and returned in one and the same instant. (^) 

The ho<i8t has been described (see Plates 43 — A&), This, again, though a most yaluable 
stroke in playing for the dedans, should not be otherwise too constantly used. When the odds 
of Half -court are given, however, it is of the greatest service, for it enables the giver of the odds 
to bring many baUs within the prescribed limits which, without its aid, he could not so retain ; 
while he, at the same time, avoids placing the ball upon his opponent's racket, disconcerts his 
game by obliging him to alter his position, and, finally, tries his judgment. Such advantages 
as these avail chiefly against a weaker player : in even matches there is seldom anything gained 
by boasting the ball (except for the dedans), beside the relief of the striker himself from the 
difficulty of playing a stroke which, perhaps, he could scarcely return or place in any other 
manner. Li some rare cases, however, and often in three-handed and four-handed games, a 
player is enabled by boasting to put the ball cleverly away from his adversary, or from one of 
his adversaries. 



Judgment is a quality in Tennis the importance of which has already been mentioned more 
than once in these pages : its value cannot be exaggerated. It takes precedence of execution ; 
for, unless a ball be accurately judged, it cannot be well played. Enough, however, has been said 
on this head to point out the necessity of the acquisition of this quality ; and time alone will 
help the player, with practice, to make it his own. Masson, the great French paunder^ possessed 
it in a marvellous degree : Barre had it, equally developed. Such players as these seem to be 
always, by some extraordinary accident, at the point to which the ball comes to find them, as 
the French say, — La haJle cherche le hon joueur, — eUe vient le irouver. There is no royal road by 
which this excellence may be gained ; it depends rather on certain mental, than on corporeal, 
advantages ; but it can be cultivated to a high point by a persevering and intelligent player. 

In playing for, as in defending, chases, much judgment is required. The player who 
attacks must not forget the chase he seeks to win, as a young player too frequently does, after 
making his first-stroke, — his first attempt at winning it. He must never lose sight of the object, 
the chase to be won, even in the utmost heat of a long and well-contested rest ; for he may as 
well fail to return the ball altogether as return it ineffectually. *^ But, if this coolness and 
collectedness be necessary in the person who plays for the chase, it is not less so in the player 
who defends it. His judgment should be first exercised in seeing that he does not play the ball 
unnecessarily ; and, if necessarily, then that he play it to the best advantage, by putting it, if 

(^) See above, p. 109. 
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poBsibley into the galleries, and tlins depriving his adyersaiy of all means of rettiming it " 
(Liikin).O 

The tambowr, again, is a part of the Court, invented, no doubt, in order to add to the 
variety and intricacy of the game, which does considerably increase its difficulty to the inex- 
perienced player. To judge the balls which pitch upon it and are deflected into the Court at 
various angles, dependent on the direction in which they were driven upon it, and on the manner 
in which they were struck, demands great judgment and long habit. Still more difficult is it to 
judge those which pass dose to it, without touching, and complete their bound under the grille. 
Few players attain to this before they have spent many years in the Tennis-court ; but care and 
method will shorten the time. When they have once mastered the nature of the angle at which 
baJls usually come off the tambour, they will soon begin to see in it a help rather than a 
hindrance ; what has been called la pierre d^achoppement dee joueurs, — ^the players' stumbling, 
block, — will turn out to be really an assistance to them. Many a ball which would, without it, 
fall irretrievably in the grille-comer, is returned to them, upon their racket, by the intervention 
of the tambour. Generally speaking, when the player sees the ball flying towards it, he should 
keep himself ready for a back-hand stroke, a little behind the middle of the service-line, at a 
distance from the tambour proportionate to the height at which the ball strikes it and to the 
velocity of its flight. If, however, the ball strikes the tambour rather above the level of his 
head, or about that height and with some force, he must run, prepared for a fore-hand stroke, 
towards the winning-gallery, which the ball sometimes even enters. He will thus be best pre- 
pared for intercepting it ; and, so prepared, he will rarely find it difficult to play for the dedans, 
or even for a chase. He must remember, however, that, if struck from the fore-hand comer, the 
ball will come off more obliquely from the tambour than a ball struck from the back-hand comer 
of the service-side, and that the angles of deflection will always be modified by any twist that 
may have been used by the striker. Again, if the ball touch the main wall before the tambour, 
a fresh element of difficulty for the judgment is iajbroduced, as also when it merely grazes the 
tambour's edge.(') It is, in fact, hardly possible to judge correctly eveiy exceptional effect 
derived from this arbitrary addition to the Tennis-court ; but a fine player will foresee the bound 
of most of the balls that pitch upon it, and nothing is prettier than the sight of these, well- 
judged and timed from the tambour, and returned apparently with ease either to the dedans or 



(1) All instmotion, bowever, is " Bometimes thwarted/' 
says Mr. Lnkin, with mnoh tmthi " not only by ihe 
carelessness and obstinacy, but by the ayarice of the 
learner. I allnde to a propensity, not nnoommon in 
yoTing men, to play for too high a stake ; when this 
hapi>ens, style is bnt too frequently saorifioed to the 
desire of gain. For the sake of a temporary advantage, 
any position, however awkward, any triok or device, 
however nnsightly, will be resorted to : the object and 
only object being to gain the Set, the Player is satisfied 
if the ball be bnt returned, no matter how. From this 
cause it is that many players will use every exertion to 
cross the Une of the hally that is, to get on the other side 
of it when played to their hack-hand, in order to return 
it with somewhat more effect by a fore-hand stroke. 
Now this is not Tennie, not Tennis at least of the first 
order ; nevertheless, I will not contend that no ciroum- 
stanoes can arise to make an Occasional resort to this 



practice justifiable. In the case of very slow balls, or 
of such as, falling upon the pent-house, allow time for 
choice, the player is at liberty to use his fore-ha/nd ; but, 
whenever he is too studious and eager to do so, he is 
betrayed into the admission of a defect, and that a 
material one, in the ha4:k-hamd. Now to admit a defect, 
is to tell your adversary where to make his attack. This 
should be carefuUy avoided. But it may be said 
that he will not be long ignorant of your weak point, 
whatever pains you may take to conceal it; it 
may be so. Let him, however, discover it in any way 
rather than by your own confession." It is not neces- 
sary to add any words, to point the wisdom of these 
remarks. 

O Some tambours have their projecting angle rounded, 
which makes it still more than commonly difficult to judge 
the balls which come more obliquely from it than from 
tambours that have a definite, sharp edge to that oomer. 
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upon the floor. Except in the four-handed or three-handed game, it is not well to rush forward, 
as some players often do, to volley a ball which would strike the tambour, unless in cases so 
rare as to be necessary exceptions to the rule. By this action a mere return only can be made, 
which cannot be an effective stroke. Tambours, again, in different Courts vary much ; and the 
angle of any particular tambour must be learned by practice, before the player can judge a ball 
from it with any certainty. 



As soon as he has made some progress in the arts of judging and playing the ball, and has 
thus raised himself a little above the ranks of the worst or weakest players, our pupil cannot 
do better than try occasionally to give cramped-odds in one form or another, to one of those 
who are now his inferiors in Tennis. Nothing will improve his judgment more than this kind 
of practice. 

In giving the side-vHiUs (or touch-nO'Side-todlUi), which include ordinarily the galleries (but 
not the dedans and grille unless it be so expressly arranged), the player is restricted from 
playing the ball against either side-walls or batteries. If the ball, struck by him (except in the 
service), touch any of these before falling, he loses a stroke. It is evident, therefore, to what a 
nicety he must judge and play the ball ; he can scarcely cut it too much, for that is almost the 
only resource he has for beating his opponent. The twist is dangerous ; but, if judiciously 
employed, it is the most valuable stroke in the game, for it enables him, as mentioned on a 
previous page, to place the ball near the side- wall without touching it. In other cases, the 
giver of the odds will do well to play for the nick, or even to his opponent's feet ; the half- 
volley, thus offered, is a stroke which the latter will not often succeed in making. 

If to these odds he add the end- wall, grille, and dedans, he will find himself giving aU-the- 
walla (or tatLch-no-wdUe), the greatest cramped-odds which can be given at Tennis, to which, 
however, numerical odds can, of course, be super-added. The giver of these odds loses a stroke 
if the ball (except in the service), struck by him, touch any wall or post, or enter any opening. 
The difficulty of this game is enormous, and it is long ere a player can arrive at the power of 
giving these odds even to a beginner. On the other hand, the latter can hardly play a game 
more full of advantage to himself than this, for he is compelled continually to stoop, to return 
balls from the floor, and to exercise his judgment in deciding whether these latter will 
reach the walls or not. The superior player has no alternative but to return the ball constantly 
and without fail, as he can scarcely hope to decide a stroke, or JdU the haUy restricted as he is by 
the conditions of the game. 

In giving haJf^court, the player is obliged to confine his strokes to one half of the Court, 
divided lengthwise, the half-courts adjacent to the galleries on each side of the net being those 
which are usually chosen. The giver of the odds loses a stroke as often as he plays a ball 
so that it drops anywhere outside the half -court into which he should have played. He may, 
however, boast it into that half -court from any wall or pent-house. The various and rather 
numerous cases which may arise are provided for in Law 32. The superior player, in making 
his attack, must be governed to some extent by the nature of the defence adopted by his 
opponent. If the latter (on the service-side) should stand, as he ought to do, as far, or nearly 
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as far, advanced as the last-gallerj-line, the former, in order to avoid playing within his reach, 
or indeed upon his racket, mnst play for the dedans, either over his head, or from the side-wall 
above the pent«house, or by boasting from the main wall. If he play, on the contrary, upon 
his opponent, he will have the ball continually volleyed back upon him, if his adversary have 
any volley at all, so rapidly as to disconcert his game considerably. If the recipient of the 
odds, however, stand back, the superior player will be free to play upon the floor in the usual 
way, when his victoiy, considering the disparity of the players, is nearly certain. 

Bamng-fhe-hcusard, or mnning-openings^ again, is a form of odds which, while it confers a 
great advantage and freedom upon the recipient, who has not to defend those hazards, compels 
the giver to play with great circumspection and prudence. In ordinary games, many a ball, 
played only with the hope of returning it, enters a winning-opening, to the surprise of no one 
more than of the striker : when these are barred, it becomes necessary to avoid them, — a more 
difficult task than at first sight it would be supposed. 

In hamng-ihe-openingSf the galleries are induded in the interdiction. 

All these games of combination^ as they are called, are as profitable to the recipient as to 
the giver of the odds ; they tend equally to improve the judgment of both players. 



To take a Usque judiciously requires a cool head and great familiarity with Tennis ; in no 
part of the game, indeed, is experience more valuable than in this. Since it is open to the 
holder of the bisque to take it at any time he pleases during the current set, with very slight 
limitations (see Laws 29 and 30), this great latitude of choice is not a little embarrassing to 
young players, and sometimes even to those who are more advanced. The state of the score, 
both of the set and of the game, the nature and number of the chases, if any, and the relative 
strength of the players, and of their service and first-stroke, — all these are points which require 
to be carefully weighed before taking a bisque. 

'' It may be held as a rule," says Mr. Lukin, '' that when odds are given, a Bisque should 
not be taken [by the giver of the odds] to mdke^ but to sa/oe^ a game, and vice versd ; . . . but 
this rule, like every other, has its exceptions. It may be justifiable even in the better player to 
take a bisque to make a forward or strong set, or to secure the fifth game. A bisque may also 
be properly taken to remove a close chase, in cases where, had there been no chase, it would 
have been ill-judged to employ it." A few examples will make this statement, which is 
admirable in principle, a little clearer in practice to the beginner. 

1 (a) A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 3 games aU, 40 — 30 A wins. A should not 
take his bisque here, whether he be server or striker-out, to win the game. Nor (h) shoidd he 
take it, even if B win the next stroke ; Score, deuce : for they are now only on an equality 
in the score, and A has his advantage (represented at the beginning of the set by 15 for a 
bisque) yet in hand, (c) If B now gain advantage, being on the service-side, it becomes 
a question whether A should not take the bisque to prevent him from winning the game, 
an important one in the set, and so scoring 4 games to 3; for, however weak his service 
may be, B may chance to give him a nick ; and I think A should here take his bisque, and 
score deuce, (d) If, however, B were on the hazard-side when he gained advantage, A would 

D D 
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doubtlesB be wrong to take liis bisque then ; for be can only lose the game if B force saooen- 
fully for tbe dedanB, wbicb he (the inferior player) is not very likely to do, and nrliich A may 
almost certainly preyent bis doing by giTing bim a sbort and well-cut service : if B play a 
stroke wbicb would make an easy cbase, A can cboose whetber be will return tbe ball (before 
it makes tbe cbase), or cbange sides to win tbe cbase, or take bis bisque (wbicb would, I think, 
again, be bad policy) : if, on the other hand, B play a first-stroke which would make a doee 
chase, A has still the choice of returning the ball, or leaving it for a chase to be won with his 
bisque, either remaining (as he would probably do) on the service-side or changing sidee, just 
as he happens to prefer. Here, I think, he would indubitably do well to take his bisque, 
unless the stroke were extremely easy of return, and retain his service, unless the latter were 
very weak ; for it is quite likely that he might otherwise lose the chase, and so the game, an 
important one, as stated above. 

2. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 2 games to 4, B wins, and 40 — 80 B wins, chase 
4 & 5, made by B. Instead of changing sides to play for this chase, A should here take his 
bisque to score deuce, rather than sacrifice the service and run the risk of receiving a nick- 
service and losing the chase and the game, which would leave him with a very slight chance 
of winning the set. 

3. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 4 games to 3, A wins, 30 all, with chases, second 
gallery and 1 & 2, made by B. Having changed sides, A wins the first chase, and an 
exceedingly-tempting opportunity offers itself for tsiking his bisque, to win the dose chajse and 
the extremely-important game, and to score 5 games to 3 ; and I am aware that many players 
would do this. I do not, however, think it is the place for throwing away the great moral 
weight of the bisque. A is the stronger player ; he has hitherto the advantage, moral and 
material, in the set, and has the bisque in hand. By winning the long chase, he has scored 
40 — 30 ; in my opinion, he should play for the 1 & 2 chase, either on the floor or in the 
dedans, according to the service : if he win it, he has the set almost certain with his bisque ; 
if he lose it, he is only brought back to deuce, and he has still a forward set and the 
bisque in hand, and ought to win. 

4. A gives B half-fifteen and a bisque : Score, 3 games all, 30 all, with chases, second 
galleryand 2, made by B. Crossing oyer, B takes his bisque in defence of the first, and gives 
the best service he knows, to prevent A from winning tbe second chase. In this he will 
probably succeed : and, if so, he will have secured an important advantage in the set, 4 games 
to 3, and will start with the service in a game in which be recdves fifteen. 

5. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score 4 games all, deuce, with chases 3 (made by A) and 
hazard-side the door. Changing sides, B wins tbe former chase ; here, therefore, A should 
take his bisque to make deuce, rather than risk playing for the difficult chase and losing the 
ninth game. 

6. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 4 games to 3, and 40 — 30, B wins, with a chase 
better than 4, made by A. Changing sides, A (for this case actually occurred last season (1877) 
in a great match) elected to defend the chase, in place of taking his bisque (as he should have 
done) to make deuce and, at least for the moment, to save the game. B won the chase, an easy 
one for a good player, scored 5 games to 3, and soon afterwards secured the set. 

7. A gives B fifteen and a bisque : Score, 2 games aU, 30 all, and a yard chase, made by B. 
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S, who is on the hazard-side, will natuiallj now force for the dedans, if he can possibly manage 
it, because, by succeeding, he will cross with 40 — 80 in his favour, to defend a chase which 
i^ill be most difficult for his opponent to win, and will probably give him the game : should 
lie, on the other hand, miss the dedans, and make a long chase, he has his bisque in reserve 
for this, and still stands the best chance of defending the former chase. He risks little, to 
gain much. 

Such simple principles as those involved in these few examples, chosen almost at random, 
are easily learned. It is more seldom that one sees a player employ the bisque so as to gain an 
advantage indirectly by putting his adversary at a disadvantage. Thus, in the example (7) 
stated above, a player with still better judgment than B shows, instead of forcing, will take his 
bisque : by this simple mancBuvre he raises his score to 40 — 30, changes sides, gets the 
advantage of the service, and leaves his opponent to play for a yard chase, — ^thus doubling 
the value of his bisque. 

Mr. Lukin gives a good example, which may be put in this form : — 

8. A receives a bisque from B : Score, 4 games all, 15 all, with chases, 4 and 3, made by B. 
A wins the first chase : he then may very well take his bisque to score 40 — 15, or at least 5 to 1 
in his favour ; whereas, had he played for the second chase and lost it (no unfair supposition), 
the score would, if he then took his bisque, be 40 — 30, or only 3 to 1 in his favour, and the 
service in the hand of his opponent. Here, of course, it is of great importance to A to win the 
game ; but, if he had a very forward, or indeed a very backward set, it would be better for him 
to keep his bisque in hand and play for both chases. 

The moral effect of a bisque both on the holder and on his opponent is such that it is well 
for the former, as a general rule, to husband it as long as possible : on the other hand, he often 
runs so great a risk of keeping it till it is useless, when losing a set, that he would do better 
never to allow a good opportunity of taking it to pass. In steering between these two extremes 
lies the chief difficulty. The French say, " the bisque is never wasted with which a game is 
won ; " but this is a smart saying, to which the exceptions are more numerous than the examples 
which support it. No players, however, perceive and seize so quickly as the French the best 
opportunity of taking a bisque. 



In playing two on a side, that is, either two players against one (called a " three-handed 
game," = Fr. la ehorieUe), or two against two (a '' four-handed game "), all the ordinary rules of 
Tennis apply. Boughly speaking, the partners on each side of the net divide their Court 
between them by the half -court-line. This is especially the case when either of them is a much 
stronger player than his partner, when it would manifestly be unfair for him to take the 
whole play and allow, or bid, the weaker player to stand on one side while he returned every 
stroke : the French have a rule by which the superior player is obliged to keep always at least 
one of his feet within the half-court-line, and this they call le pied dans la raye. Usually, 
however, when the players are nearly on an equality, the sharing of the play is somewhat 
modified from that general rule. On the service-side, the stronger player plays bach, that 
is, defends the right-hand comer and the whole of the dedans ; the other, meanwhile, stands 
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up near the second-gaHerj-poet, ready to volley all balls that would otherwise make short 
diases in the hack-hand comer, or woold enter the galleries whoi a hazard-side chase is in 
debate. From this point he can give, and he should study to giTe, in his torn, a sererely-cnt, 
slow, demi-pique service, pitching upon the pent-house before touching the service-wall; 
and this it is vezy difficult for the striker-out either to force, or to cut down to the nght-hand 
comer, and he musty therefore, almost necessarily either toes it or return it upon the senrei^s 
racket. The latter, too, will have good opportun ity of judging the flight of forces, and can 
wam his partner veiy frequently if they are sure to enter the dedans, or the contrary. When 
they rebound from the wall above, they fall naturally to him to return ; he should, therefore, 
always follow them, to return them, — the back-player never. It is usual for the players to 
serve and strike-out in alternate game8,(^) the server striking-out when on the hazard-side, 
his partner then standing by the tambour. If the latter keep that projection just at his 
left hand, he will be able to stop all balls flying towards the grille, which he could not 
reach if he stood further forward ; he will also be able to wam his partner of such balls as 
win strike upon the tambour, and allow them to pass in front of him to his partner. The 
striker-out should not attempt to take every serrice : this is not prescribed by the Laws. If 
a high side-wall or drop service be given, it will bound nearly to the grille, and an attempt on 
his part to take it would force him back upon his partner, and involve them both in confusion. 
He should form a rapid judgment, and either voUey the service or leave it to his partner, calling 
out to him in that case in good time, and letting the ball pass behind himself. 

Here should be inculcated the general rule, a golden one, though almost unknown in 
England, except among a few players, — ^that the partners should continually speak to each 
other, never upbraiding or blaming, but encouraging and helping one another's judgment, and 
saying " Mine ! " when one claims to play a doubtful ball, or ** Yours ! " or ** To you ! " or 
simply ** You ! " when he sees that it faHs most conveniently to his partner's share. This game 
is constantly and admirably played in France, where a continuous dialogue is maintained by 
each pair of players, one of whom on each side always takes the command, though he is ready 
to accept his partner's judgment in special cases as superior to his own, on account of his 
better position for judging.O A perfect master of this game is " Biboche " at Paris, as, 
indeed, was Barre before him. 

When one player encounters two others, it is best that the strongest and weakest of the 
three should be partners, when the match will be pretty nearly equal, unless the strongest l>e 
too far above the single player. In this, as in the four-handed game, one of the most 
vulnerable points is the left-hand comer of the dedans, above the head of the player who 
stands up at the galleiy. When a player can get his two adversaries divided, and then play 
the ball down between them, he makes a very brilliant stroke, and, as the French say, U prend 
led^aut. 

Should the players be about equal, the two will, of course, be stronger together than the 
single player in the proportion of about 4 to 3, for " vis unita f ortior," as Mr. Lukin observes : 
they will be able to give him almost 15. 



Q) ThiB Ib, in fmot, a mere matter of acn^eement : any other arrangement may be made that aatisfies the players 
on both sM^. O Bet the aooonnt of Glerg^ (1740) above, p. 83. 
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In fine, activity is one of the most valuable qualities for a Tennis-player : but it is not the 
first. (^) Those who remember Barre in his later days will call to mind the picture of a large 
unwieldy man, who could not run, but could still play on even terms with the best and most 
active players of the time. His judgment, experience, and knowledge of the combinations of 
the gome, were more valuable than mere activity or strength, though he had an uncommon 
share of muscular power. The latter, however, it is weU to have, but still better to know how 
to moderate, in Tennis : quijotie hienfort ne jotie pas fort hien, say the French : or, as the Latin 
poet puts it, 

In sua yeeanas habnit dispdndia vires t 

or again. 

Vis oonailt ezpera mole rait 8U&. 

It is true that, if a young player sees for the first time a match between two great 
executants, he will be struck chiefly by the large proportion of hard hitting, mostly in forces for 
the dedans, which such a match always comprises. But he would act very unwisely in attempting 
to imitate this play without having acquired what he will probably never possess, — ^their great 
accuracy of aim. It is the last thing learned, this power of striking with force and, at the 
same time, with exactitude. 

Mr. Lukin concludes his treatise with some remarks which deserve quotation here. 

" The qualities of the mind," he says, ** upon which I would insist, are those of patience, 
perseverance, and good temper. A player will find these his best allies, whenever his own powers 
of execution shall, from whatever cause, for a time desert him, or those of his adversary exceed 
their usual measure. On these occasions let him summon all his equanimity, let him be calm, 
patient, and persevering ; and either the superiority of his antagonist wUl abate, or his own 
play rise to its usual standard. If, on the contrary, the player once allows his mistakes and 
disappointments to irritate and disturb his mind ; if, what is still worse, he allow the heat of 
passion to take possession of his mind, it can hardly be calculated to what extent his game will 
suffer ; for so directly and immediately does the mind operate on the body, that the head never 
loses any portion of its judgment without detracting in an equal degree from the accuracy of 
the hand. Nothing, therefore, is more to be avoided in this game, than hnmoderate bursts of 
passion. — So that it may truly be said, 

Iram qui vindt maxiinTim snperat hostem." 

These observations are admirable, and should be carefully borne in mind by every player, 
young or old. Tennis is a most exciting game, and few players are not occasionally provoked 
out of their usual serenity by their own bad play or ill-fortune ; for, though there is less luck 
in Tennis than in most games, there undoubtedly is some, and, when it runs against him in a 
dose match, it is hard sometimes for the player to preserve his equanimity. (^) Though it is 



0) As in chess, ** whioh is to the mind what Tennis 
is to the body, thexe is no apparent limit to the degree 
of exoellenoe that may be attained ; there is always 
room for improvement in the best player, and it is not 
too much to presxmie that a greater performer may here- 
after arise than any that has yet appeared " (Lukin). 

C) This has always been the case. One more example, 
in addition to many already quoted, is found in the 



Diary of Samuel Pepys, under date of April 4, 1668 ;— - 
" By and by the King oomes out ; and then to talk of 
other things ; about the Quakers not swearing) and how 
they do swear in the business of a late election of a 
Knight of the Shire of Hartfordshire in behalf of one 
they have a mind to have ; and how my Lord of Pem- 
broke says he hath heard the Quaker at the Tennis- 
court swear to himself when he loses." 
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TBDB ASSAIB OF TEKIOS. 



isTidioiM bk ft work of tliis kind to 
oar present amateor chmmpion, v 
in plajing an up-hill gimf, and bearing 
ind ee d, maj be nad for the profrarionil 
he haa aJvajs shown ltw»«**tf aa 
thoe anj nnfur advantage orer his 



good-hmnonrDd in the Tenma-eonri 



I wmw point to one aceompliahed plajer, 

most o€ his antagomsts 

Much the same, 

respect of tempar; for 

aa he is averse to take 



of fortnne with 



In eondnoon, a few words may be addressed to the ^ectators in the dedans ; for, beside 
the pleasore of looking on, these have also their duties. One has freqoentlj obeored persons 
reading the newspaper, chatting, and diseossing, not the jUmj before them, but ** Ihe weather 
and the cta^m^ or 9BJ other irreLerant topic, and that too often in kmd tones. Nothing can be 
more improper than this (for the dedans of a Tennis-ooiirt is not intended for the use of an j 
but those who are inteiested in Tennis in general, and the actual game in particular), except the 
conduct of those who, with the worst taste, sit there to make personal remarkB on the plajen. 
The French aaj la galarie a le droit de §e iaire, and that is undoubted^ the rule by which it 
should be goremed, — except when i4>peal is made to it on doubtful points of the game. Until 
that appeal is made, the spectators should never venture to give oounsd or opinion of anj sort 
It is usual now, in regular matches, and it is a good custom, to choose from the spectators in the 
dedans three to act as umpires, and to leave all questions to be decided bj a majority of these 
three. 

A spectator who is bettmg ('; on the match should decline to give an opinion, or to act aa 
umpire, unless pressed to do so after giving his reason for declining the <^ce ; but this is not 
the only reason for limiting the number of the judges. Though the dedans is, of course, 
occupied by gentlemen who are incapable of giving a corrupt decision, yet there are usually 
several, if not many, present who are Teiy indifferent players, and who cannot, therefore, judge 
or mark the ball well, for judgment generally goes with play ; and there are others also whose 
opinion v$ influenced by that which has been given by the first, or by the most prominent, or 
by the last speaker. The three umpires should, when it is possible, be selected with the 
yiew of aroiding these dangers ; and their decision is always final. 



C) Th« oddM betted at Tennis ere by no meuu fixed, 
bnt ere genenUj lejd ee foDoire, when the plojen eie 
even: 

At fifteen — lore, 7 to 4 ; bnt 6 to 4 is more frequently 
betted. 

At thirtj — lore, 4 to 1 ; bnt 3 to 1 le more frequently 
betted. 

At forty— lore, 8 to 1. 

At thirty-^fifteen, 2 to 1. 

At forty — fifteen, 5 to 1. 

At forty—thirty, 8 to 1, or 5 to 2. 

Is AX ADVxirrAos-SsT. 

At one fame—lore, 5 to 4. 

At two samee— lore, 7 to 4, or 2 to 1. 

At three gamee — ^lore, 3 to 1. 



At four gamee — lore, 5 to 1. 
At five gamee — lore, 15 to 1. 
At two games to one, 4 to 3. 
At three games to one, 2 to 1. 
At fonr games to one, 7 to 2. 
At fiye games to one, 10 to 1. 
At three gamee to two, 3 to 2. 
At four games to two, 3 to 1. 
At fiye games to two, 6 to 1. 
At fonr games to thiee, 8 to 5. 
At fiye games to tiiree, 5 to 1. 
At fiye games to fonr ) 3 to 1, 
or adyantage-game ) or 5 to 2. 

The interreoing ohaees, of oonrse, modify theee odds 
almost indefinitely; and, moreoyer, it is nearly im- 
possible to match two players so exactly as to leaye 
neither the fayonrite. 
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I.— A Bishop playing Tennis. 
(P. a.) 

** Hio yir fllagtris filimatiiui . yt eit iUnd Mantoaai poete. 
Angns et ipse mann jnneniun tsmptare laborem: 
Bpezirtamm se tnnnalibas oonstanter immisoiiit. Pnl- 
ohre enim hoo f eoerat . sed onm adhno essent anni 
minores. Qui omn freqaenter de looo ttantam medi- 
ovrrentis impnkn Bommoneretnr . niino qnoqne ao- 
oeptoB in aream tarn pile oonun pretemolantifl . qnam 
snperieote . neo interoideretnr tramitem nee oaaeret . 
nnno per oathaatrofam sepe pronatna : egre de mmoao 
Hexn. Be reoolligeret . primiu Indi ab aooentn aeae 
remoait saspiriosoB . eztie inoaleaoentibns. Namqne et 
ieonaonli fibza tamente : pnngebant ezoerdtatnm orebri 
doloris. Destiti protiniui et ipse faotnme oommnnione 
oesaaadi rem earitatiB . ne Yereonndiam laasitiido fra- 
tema pateretnr. • . . 

The letter (Epistola ayu., Bidowiua eurtphio «uo,) 
of whioh the above is an extract, quoted from the 
original edition of 1477 (Fol. s. 1. liber Qmntns), is 
reprodnoed in the HisMn de la Oirnli$(xUan en France, 
par M. Qaizot (Ftois, 1846, 8to., pp. 95-97), entire 
but translated; and again in Van Lann's Hieiory of 
French Literature. 

n.— Life compared to Tennis. 

(P. 4.) 

J'ay taat jon^ areoqnes Aage 

A la panlme, que maJntenant 
J'ay qnarante-dnq snr bon gage : 

Nons jouons non pas ponr niant, 

Asses me sens fort et puissant 
De garder mon jeu jusqu'ik oy, 
Ne je ne ozains rien que Soussy. 

Car Soussy tant me deoourage 

De jouer et ya estouppantO 
Lea coups, que fiers k Tayantage, 

Trop aeurement est reohassantO 

Fortune, si luy eat aidant ; 
Mais Eapoir eat mon bon amy, 
Ne je ne oraina rien que Souaay. 



0) Mnlttpliaat. 



(*) Trompa&t. 



VieQlasae de doleur enrage 
De oe que le jeu dure taat ; 

Et dit en son felon laagage, 
Que lea chask^s doresnayant 
Merohera, pour mettre nuiaant ; 

Maia ne m*en ohault, je la deily, 

Ne je ne oraina rien que Soua^. 

Si bon eur me tient conyent, 
Je ne doubte ne tant ne quant, 
Tout mon adyeraaire party, 
Ne je ne oraina rien que Soua^. 

(Charles d'OrUans, PoSnn, edited by P. Y. Chalyet, 
Grenoble, 1808, 8yo., pp. 847-8.) 

m.— The Joan of Arc of Tennis. 

(P. 5.) 

Item, en oe Tan [1427] ou pou deyant yint h, Paria une 
femme nonmi^e Margot, aaaez jeune, oomme de 
yingt-huit k trente ana, qui eatoit du paya de 
Henault, laquelle jouoit le mieulx k la piJme que 
onoquea homme euat yu, et ayec ce joiioit deyant 
main derriere main tr^-puiaaamment, tr^a-mali- 
deuaement, trte-habillement, oomme poyoit f aire 
homme ; et pou yenoit d'homme k qui elle gaingnaat, 
oe oe n'estoit les plus puiaaana joueura, et eatoit 
le jeu de Paris oi^ la mieulx joiioit en rue Grenier 
Saint Ladre [Lazare], qui estoit nomm^ le petit 
Temple. 

{Jowmal d'un howrgeois de Pane sous le regne de 
Charles VII., printed in the NouweUe CoUeetion des 
MAnoires pour servir d VhisUnre de France depuis le 
XIII* BiMs jusqu*d la fin du XVIU* ; par MM. 
Miohaud (J. F.) et Poujoulat, 1836, 8yo., Paris, tom. 8, 
p. 249. 

lY.— Boman Ball-games. 

(P. 12. n.) 
Pliny the younger, in his descriptiona of hia country- 
houses, Laurentinum and Tuscum, mentions a BphariS' 
teriwn in each, thus i-^ 

CohsBret oalida piscina miriflo^, ex qu& natantes 
mare adapioiunt ; neo procnl aplmriaterium, quod 
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oalidissimo Soli, inolinsto jam die, oooorrit (Lib. 2, 
Ep. 17) ; 

and, — 

Apodyterio BnperpoBitmn est BphtBristeriam, quod 
plura grenera exercitataoniB, plnresqne oirouloB capit 
(Lib. 5, Ep. 6), 

It ia aBtonishing that VitntTiuB never mentions tbe 
Bphsaristeriam ; but be constantly mentions the oory- 
cenm, and thie, perhaps, was the same, the name being 
derived from Ktifu»»t, a sack, or ball, suspended from 
the ceiling. Merourialis understood it to be a kind of 
wardrobe. 

Ovid, in his Ara Amatoria, Lib. iii., t. 861, describes 
a ball-game, played by young girls, which must not be 
confused with any sort of Tennis, though the word 
reiHculwn makes tiiis very tempting :— 

Betiouloque pile leves fundaatur aperto ; 
Nee, nisi quam toUes, uUa moYenda pila est. 

The reticuX'wn seems to have been a pocket, and the 
game a sort of spilUkina, played with balls. 

The Bomans had four kinds of ball-game, — FoUis 
{balloon), Trigozialis, Paganioa, and Harpastum. Csalius 
Aurelianus calls them all Sphaora ItaUca (Tard. pass. 
1. 3, c. 6). They are all mentioned by Martial, in the 
IMbSBage,— 

Non pila, non follis, non te paganica thermis 
Prsaparat, aut nudi stipitiB ictus hebes : 

Vara nee injecto ceromate brachia tendis : 
Kon harpasta vagus pulverulenta rapis. 

(Lib. vii., Epig, 32, 7.) 

1. Of the balloon there were two kinds, folUa and 
follicuVus. The larger was struck with the arm, 
protected by a bracer : — 

Follem [sibi] obstringit ob giilam.(^) 

(Plautus, AuhUaria, ii. 4, 23.) 

Peratim ductitaie ; at ego follitim duotitabo. 

(lb., Epidicw, iii., 2, 15.) 

This ball was thought by some critics to have been 
stuffed with feathers, on account of the passage, — 

Plumea seu lazi partiris pondera follis 

(Martial, Lib. iv., 19) ; 

but the epithet plumea here only refers to its lightness, 
on account of which it was well fitted for the sport of 
youth or age : — 

Ite proonl, juvenes ! mitis mihi convenit etas ; 
FoUe deoet pueros ludere, folic senes. 

{lb., Lib. xiv.,.Bpi^. 47, 1.) 



(1) Follis autem flaocns ooriaceus major, oppositns perm, 

n minor erat. Piigiles Qtelxntar ejusmodi follibus foeno 
asm ezpletia in formam humans figurae, adTerms quoa 
lotos farrent {note by Weise). 



The smaller was struck with the fist, aad was called 
follis pugiUoHs, or pttgilatoriue, as 

EztempU) herde ego te follem pugilatorium 
Fadam, et pendentem incursabo pugnis, pe]7nziB8ii]iie.(^) 

(Plautus, Budme, iii., 4, 16.) 

This was sometimes also called foiUcuhu, and Sueto- 
nius, in his life of Augrnstus, enumerates it ««-mning ]iis 
pastimes : — 

Exercitationes oampestres equorum et armorum statim 
post ciyilia bella omisit, et ad pilam prim6 foUioolumque 
transiit (c. 88). 

2. TrigonaUs was played generally by three persoBB, 
placed in a triangular position, with a small ball, 
and both hands were used indifferently or alter- 
nately : — 

Oaptabit tepidum dextra, levaque trigonem, 
Lnputet exceptas ut tibi sepe pilas, 

CoUiget et referet lapsum de pulyere follem, 
Et si jam lotus, jam soleatus erit. 

(Martial, Lib. xii., Epig. 83, 3.) 

Seu lentum oeroma teris, tepidumve tzigona. 

{lb,, Lib. It., 19, 5.) 

Sic palmam tibi de trigone nudo 
Uncte det favor arbiter coronsa, 
Kec laudet Polybi magis sinistraa. 

{lb., Lib. vu., Epig, 72, 9.) 

This, too, seems to be the game which Petronins 
intended to describe, in his Feast of Trimaloioii : — 

Yidemus senem calvum tunica veetitum russea, inter 
pueros capillatos ludentem pila. Nee tarn pneri nos, 
quanquam erat opere pretium, ad spectaculum dnxeraDt, 
quam ipse paterfamilias, qui soleatus pila prasina ezer- 
cebatur, nee earn amplius repetebat, que tenam oou- 
tigerat, sed follem plenum habebat servua, snffioiebaique 
ludentibus. Notavimus etiam res novas. Nam duo 
spadones in diversa parte drculi stabant, quorum alter 
matellam tenebat argenteam, alter numerabat pilas, non 
quidem eas, que inter manus luau expellente vibrabant, 
sed eas, que in terram decidebant. 

Saleius Bassus describes (^ three kinds of stroke 
which occurred in this game and distinguished the best 
players : — 

Nee tibi mobilitas minor est, d forte volantem 
Aut geminare pilam juvat, aut revocare oadeniem 
Et non sperato f ugientem reddere gestu. 

Here geminare, probably, describes the aetion of 
striking the ball a second time, in the air, before it has 



ae exeroebaat tn 



0) FoUem png. ad qnem pn^es 
tamqoam ad statoam (note by weise). 
{*) Bibl. Clas. Lat. (N. £. Lemaire Ed.) Poete Minon^, 
A. iii.. 



TO 



p. 256, L 173. 
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dropped. To thia game bqaj also, perhaps, be referred 
the f oUowing passagee . — 

Malta torn, Sparte, miramnr jura palasstreB 
Sed mage virginei tot bona gymnasii ; 

Qaod non infames exeroet oorpore ludoe 
Inter Inctantee nnda paella yiroe ; 

Cam pila yeloci fallit per braohia jaota, 
Increpat et versi olayia adonca trochi. 

(PropertiaB, iiL, 14, 1.) 

Sont illia oeleresqne pile, jaoolnrnqoe, troohique, 
Armaqae, et in gyroe ire ooaotas eqaoB. 

(Oyld, Art, Amat, ill., 881.) 

SimHitadine de pil» losa : qoam cadere non est 
dnbiom, ant mittentis Yitio, ant aooipientiB. Tnno 
cQTmm snam serrat, nbi inter manna ntrinaqne, apte 
ab ntroqoe et jactata et exeepta yersator ; neoesse eat 
antem Inaor bonna, aliter illam coUnaori longo, aliter 
brevi mittat. (Seneoa, De Benefidis, lib. ii., 17, 3.) 

Si com exeroitato et dooto negotinm eat, aadadna 
pOam mittemoa, ntoomqae enim yenerit, manna illam 
ezpedita et agilia repercntiet. Si onm tirone et indooto, 
non tam rigide, neo tam exonaae, sed langnidina, et in 
ipaam ejna dirigentea manom, remiase oooorremna. 

{Ibid, Lib. ii., 17, 4.) 

Siont in Inan eat aliqnid pilam aoite ao diligenter 
exolpere, aed non dioitor bonna Inaor, nisi qni apte et 
expedite remiait, qnam exoeperat. . . . nee tamen 
ideo non bonnm Inaorem dioam, qni pilam, nt oportebat, 
ezcepit ai per ipanm mora, qnominna remitteret, non fait. 

(Ibid, Lib. ii, 32. 

Tom isti qai Indont datatim aeryi aonrranim in yia 
et datoree, et faotorea omnea anbdam aab aolnm. 

(Hantaa, CweuUo, ii., 3, 17.) 

Enimyero di noe qoaai pilaa bominea habent. 

{Ibid, CapHvi, Prolog. 22.) 



Mea pila eat. 



(Ibid, TrucuUnhts, iy., 1, 8.) 



Si me mobiUbna aoia expnlaare ainistria, 
Sam tna : ai neaoia rnatice, redde pilam. 

(Martial, Lib. xiy., Epig. 46, 1.) 

Bedde pilaiii ; aonat bob thermarnm : Indere pergia P 
Yirgine yia aola lotoa abire domnm. 

(IHd, Lib. xiy., Epig, 163, 1.) 

Fogio campam laaomqne trigonem. 

(Horace, Lib. i., Sat, 6. 126.) 

Laaom it Mncenaa, dormitam ego Yirgiliaaqae ; 
Namqae pila lippia inimioom et ladere omdia. 

Qlbid, Lib. i., Sat 5, 48.) 

Yel, (ai Bomana fatigat 
Militia aaaaetnm gracari,) aen pila yelox, 
MoHiter anaternm atadio fallente laborem. 
Sen te diaona agit. 

{Ibid, Lib. ii., Bat, 2, 11.) 

Ladere qoi neaoit oampeetribna abatinet armia, 
Indootnaqne pile, disoive, trocbiye qnieaoit. 

{Ihid, De Arte Poet. 379.) 



3. Pila pcbga/niea waa larger than TrigonaUe or FolUs : — 

HfDc qae diffioilia target paganioa plnma 
Folle minna laxa eat, et minoa arcta pila. 

(Martial, Lib. xiy., Epig. 45, 1.) 

The hardneaa and aiae of thia ball made the game 
yery difficult. 

4. Harpattum waa the aame as the afm-mrriv of the 

Gbeeka: — 

Hiec(*) rapit Antodi yelox in pnlyere Draaoua 
Grandia qni yano colla labore faoit. 

(Martial, Lib. xiy., Epig. 48, 1.) 

Siye harpaata mann palyeralenta rapia. 

{Ibid, Lib. iy., 19, 5.) 

Harpaato qnoqne aabligata ladit. 

{Ibid, Lib. yii., Epig. 67, 4.) 

There seema to haye been alao a game (if, indeed, it 
waa a game at all) played with a ball of glaaa, probably 
hollow, and deriying ita intereat from the difficnlty of 
ayoiding breaking it in play. The name of a grreat 
player (piUcrepui), Urana Togatna, aaid to haye inyented 
the game, ia preaezred on an ancient tablet, bearing an 
inaoription, fonnd at Bome in 1591, in the Pontificate 
of Innogent IX., and now attached to a pillar in the 
Vatican. It ia 10 palma in height and 5 in width. 
The inaoription waa printed in 1630 by a Boman, Fr. 
Maria Tnrrigioa. It aeema moat probable, howeyer, 
that thia waa not really a game. That the pila vitrea 
waa almost certainly hollow ia ahown by a paaaage of 
Pliny (1. 36, c. 26), who deacribea anch a ball, filled with 
water, aaed aa a bnming-glaaa. 

The PiUcreptu aeema to haye been the marker, or, at 
any rate, the peraon in charge of the balla : — 

Si yero piliorepns snperyenerit, et nnmerare coeperit 
pilas. (Seneca, Ep. 56, 2.) 

To the noiae made in thia enumeration of the balla, 
or in the aotnal play, Statiaa alludes : — . 

Quid nunc atrata aolo referam tabulata, orepantes 
Auditura pilaa ; ubi lang^dns ignis inerrat 
JEdibus, et tenuem yolyunt hypocausta yaporem P 

{8yUf., I, 5, 67.) 

Merourialia deyotes a chapter to these ball-games 
(Lib. ii., cap. 5) ; conf . also Mimoire powr aervir d 
Vhistoire de la Spheriatique oudela Pwume dee AnoiefM, 
par M. Burette, 1736, 12»». 

" Among the Bomans,*' says Krause, " in the Bepub- 
lican as well as in the Imperial daya, ball-play waa 
uniyeraally delighted in, eyen more aa a health-giying, 
manly recreation, than aa a boyish sport. Cato the 
elder played in the Campus Martins on the yery day on 



(1) Harpasta. 
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vK-Xi ht wm f^ffUid M ift eam&Sa^ Ibc tiw 



X*^ A*/^*^Jt, \-j L, fe*!*i *!« F'WfaiiT**. Pant, 1^^, 4to- 







'' Ft ill n^j ImH mtkXm, sb bm fr^, . . . Le 
f'^^Hitm^ H. Ibftm, M|pe <le rtaiit el troit ■■«, qoi 
•V'yrt /1a«U faxrt M< e z bome prevrc de iA Tslear, 
it'yfiAnrt k hk p*a)ni«« mvffxt tat eoop d'<«teiif qui I'l 
on p<rQ an 4««««« 4e rAoreflle dfoi«te, him 
•f^pftrcDee d« ecmtfliriiyD nj bleoeme ; il ne i 'en a«it ny 
r*|K/«A« m*U tAoq on six beaxw apm 3 ■Mwr i tt d'sne 
•l^/pi'^i* /fiM em fXfup htj caiuia." 

f^fii'M* dk MirMl De M^/ni^ypu, 12-*, Puis, 1S44, 
PoMi^ pftr J. y. le Clere, p. ^.> 

VI, 
(P.M.) ■ 

' Th/5 following in tlie full text of this precious i 

Rn U pfice d« moy [htanhTj Con^ et ■ecretttire da Boy, 
VUrrr^t Oentil, Ajaiit U charge de numiitrar a joner a la 
paalnM ao/]' 8^ a Ctrntetm^ aaoir recn oomptant de M' 
Rajm/m Pbelyp^Miax Con'' de la Ma** en son oonseil 
dMiiat ei tre«orier de non efipargne La Momme de Cinq 
fjrai Hure» dont Nad* Ma** Inj a faict don en oonsideracion 
de MM nerTicefli qn'il a rendn dnrant tontte lann^ der- 
nlero a mrmnim a joner a la panlme an Boj de la qnelle 
n^imnm de V* L led' Qentil nest tenn ponr content et 
blen puf6 et en a qnict^ et qnicte Led' S' Pheljpeanz 
trefforier de Tenpargne ined' a tons arenz Tesmoing 
mon Neing mannel oy mie a ta req** Le nenf^ Jonr 
de Jnillet mil liz oent donze. 



^€^^ 



DeHaignecmlx, 



VII.— A child nearly killed by a lion in a 

Tennis-court. 

(P. 85.) 

TiO Oamui, Maiitre dei BeqneitesO ^1' ^ 1® Camns 
le riflhe, o«tant petit gar^on, alia voir nn lion qne Ton 
tnoriNtrrAt dan> un Jeu de panlme tnr nn theatre. H 
n'oMtoit pAM bion h nn, fantainio; il voulut passer par 
uti boni da ihoatro ot montoit avoo uno oschelle, qnand 
lo lion, qui oMtoii h I'antro bout (ot le theatre avoit 
totite la largour du jon dn paalmo), on nn sault fat h 
oot enfant, ot avoo su (luoiio I'amoino do rosohelle sitr 



(*) Mort on IWK). C'mi oohil qu'on appeUs Patte-Blanohe. II 
M piquo (t'livolr de belloii mains. 




onp r*^ru.} 



VUL 

By this Act (12 Mc. IL, c, 4-6) it 
provided 

[VL ScfTsata tfaaD «ae onlyBowa and Anowi. 
leare idle Gmmn.l — ^Tbat bo Serraiit of HnaliaBdiy, or 
Labovnr, nor fl e i i aai ^or^ Arlifieer, nor of \letiialler, 
ihaU from hcD C c fo i il i bear any [BiM^er^ Sword, nor 
Dagger, upon Fotf ettnre of tibe mmr. hot in ihe "Hme 
of War for Defence of tbe Beafas of Fii gi^Mi and ^*yt 
by the s i ir t eyin g of the Arxeycn for the 'Hme being, 
or tiBTailiiig by the Comtry with their Maeter, or in 
tfaetr Master's Meaaage; bOfc each Sermnta and La- 
bouxen shaD hare Bows and Arrows, and vae the 
same the Sundays and Holydays, and leaTe [aO pishing 
at Tennis or Football, and other Gamea cailled Gcxite, 
Dice, Carting of the Stone, [Kailea,] and other aoeh 
importune Games;] and that the SheriAs, Majors, 
Bailiffs, and Constables, shall haTe Power to anest, 
and shan arrest aU Doers aganist this Statute, and 
seize the said [BncUers,] Swords and Daggers, and 
keep them tin the Soesiona of the Jnsticea of Peace 
and the same present before the same Jnstioes in their 
Sessions, together with the Names of them *^w t did 
bear the same. And it is not the King's Mind that any 
Pr^dioe be done to the Franchises of Lords, touching 
the Forf eitares dne to them. 

Caills, cailes, cayles, kayles, keQee, or skales, from 
the Freneh ^lles, was the original form of the game 
of mne-pins or skittles, in which a tmnoheon was 
thrown at the pins. 

In 1410 (11 Henry IV., o. S^) the statnte of 1389 
was re-enacted and confirmed (ez Bot. Stat, in Tozr. 
Lond. ill. m. 10. "De lad/vys ^ a»8ml" . . .), per- 
sons oonYioted of offences under the act to be liable to 
" Imprisonment by six Days," and the mayors, sheriffs 
and constables, to have power to put the statute in 
execution, under penalty, for default of doing so, of xxt . 
•for the mayors and sheriffs, and vis. iiijd. for the 
constables. 

IX. 

(P. 58.) 

Extracts from the Eegister of the Ironmongers' 
Company 1454-1533. 

ix dale of March Anno xxxvi j (Heniy YI.) 

folio 82^ And at the tyme of the acoompt 
ther was delyr'ed to the seid 
wardeyns f or ballis lix* ij* 
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f. 25^ Itm Bessejwid of Bobt looke 

for teneifl balles iiij^' 

f. 27^ Itm Bessejwid for balles of 
Test aud op. as it shewyth in 
the bill of owr Aocompt the 
sifie 



f. 



f. 



f. 



••••11 "^ lA 

uij" xvij* r 



xlv» 1* 



xIt» x^ 



f . 28 Also ther Bemayneth in the 
hondis of Bobt Tooke for 
ballifl that we be Chardgid w^ 

f. 28^ Itm We charge tb with oer- 
teyne mony in the hondys 
off Bobt Toke ffor baUis 
growen in the tjme off onre 
p'deoessoors to the Sine off . 

f . 28^ Itm We charge tb with It 
groBse Ai do ballis which 
grewe vnto vs ffrom the vij*** 
day off NoTembre A" vj*'» 
vnto the xxviij Day off Juyll. 
A° viij the grosse at xr^ Sifi. iiij" xij' 

31*» Itm Solde to Thome Toche 
xlvij groce ballis at jj^ the 
groce ffor onre iyme vnto 
mydaom' An° x Beg. Edwardi 
qnarto Sin iij» xviij* iiij* 

Itm Bobarde Toke owith ffor 
balliB Sin 

38*> John holder owith for ballia ... 



vj- 



xlv' 

XXlj' 



xd 



Bio. m. 

f . 45 Itm Bessevid more By Willm 
Portelowthe ffor xxv Groce 
baU. Sin 

Willm Bruyth owith for a 
grosse of ballys 

Bogg' Barttelett owith for a 
grose A iiij dosen ballys p's 

Bychard Smyth of Newgatt 
ow**» for ij grosse baileys ... 

Johfi Belle owith ffor x grosse 
ballys 

John Saykyn of Maldonne be 
portlowth owith ffor xx 
grose ballys p's 

f . 49 Bessevyd off dyv'se p'sonys ffor 
vij grose iij doss. Ballys . . . 

f. 53 Boger Bartlett owyth ffor a 
Qrose balls and iij Doss. ... 

Willm portlowthe owyth ffor 
John Saykyn off Maldon ffor 
XX grose balls 

f. 69^ Itm Bescened for ballis at 

diners tymes 

(M.c.c.c.o.»iiij*. XV.) 

f . 79i> Itm reo. for iij grosse of balls 
(M. ^'°. Ixxxxix) 

f . 80^ Itm reo. of pops wyfe for balls 
ij grosse (1499) 



xvj* 
xxij«* 

xj- viijd 
xx» 



X- jd 



xxij<» 



XXV* iij<* 



ixj* 



xvj* 



f. 
f. 
f. 



f. 



f. 



81 Itm Payd to Maister p^ker whe n 
he soholde offir the x^ peny 
of the balls with his grott 
(1499) 

86 Item Beceyvyde for Bails at 
ij tymys (1503) 

90 Itm Bs of barfide solas for 
xij groee bawUs 

90^ Itm Bs of bamard solas for 

xviij gn^se bawlls 

Itm Bs of Bamard solas for 
the iiij P5dhyns in ow' garden 
ffor hys tenys play ffor a 
yere qnett rent endyd at 
Crystmas 1505 

92^ Itm bamard solas owyth for 
XX grose bawlls 

From 27 Hen. VU. to 1 Hen. Vin. 
94^ Bs Ballys the sam. day of 
bamard 

95 Bs of bamard solas for xxix 
grose ballys 

Bs of John Maria for xij grose 
ballys 

Bs for j grose ballys of bamard 



xij** 



XV" 

xy* 

XVUJ' 



xif 



xii]* 



i^» 



xi3« 



xij* 



Henry Vm. 
f. 98^ Itm Beceyvyd of Bamard for 
xlviij grosse ballys 

f. 108 Bs of bamard solas for 

'xxxx^. XV. grosse of baUes . iiij^ 
(date 1513) 

f . 106 Itm Bs off Bamard tennesse 
playar be Bye. Pownd for 
bawlys 

f . 106 Itm Bs off Pownd for ij grosse 
off Bawlys 

f. 109^ Bs of bamard sohise for liiij 
grosse of ballis 

Bs of Hew byrd for iij grosse 
of ballis 

f . 123 Be of John Siynt ffor iij grosse 
& iiij doss, bawlls y' was 
oweing by A. Carwyns tyme 

Bs of John Stynt for vij grosse 
& X dos. bawlls 

Bs more of John Stynt for iiij 
grosse bawlls 

f. 127 P* for tythe of bawUs (16 Hen. 
vni.) 

f. 134 Bs be Si^nt of John Askewe 
X gros of balls x* 

Bs of John bentley tenesse 
play, for vij gros balls 

Bs of Bobert Fermire for holde 
dett iiij gros balls (17 Hen. 
vm.) 



xlviij* 



xv» 



**■ 



Iiij- 

llj- 



ii3» 



vij' 

• • • •« 

iiij« 



xj<» 



liijo 
x* 



xijd 






■ • • •« 

liij* 
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f. 140 Bs of John Aiikaye for xiiij 

grosfleballi xiiij* 

Bm of WyUysm bentley for Tj 
^osse balls TJ* 

Bm of hnmfrey bame for Tj 
groflse ballB ▼* 

Bs the xiiij day of Jnnefi for 
Tij gtoaae balls of John 
Aakaye Tij* 

Bs by the handy ■ of John Stent 
of bentley for iiij grosse balls iiij* 

Bs by Wyllyam Eennard for 
balls xuij* 

f. 144^ Bs thys yere for balls (20 Hen. 

Vm.) xlij- iUj* 

f. 146 Bsffor balls of thys yere (1529) xx* tH 

f. 147 Payd to the p'son for tyth of 

the bslls (1529) ij' 

f. 149 Beoeuyd of BychardDekenfor 

bawlls(1530) XV- iiij'» 

f. 167 Bs of Maystres bentley of the 

tennys play for a yere (1585) ij' 

There are slso, beside the above, other siniilar 
references to receipts for baUs, not copied here, as 
follows : — 

PoUos 82, 82^ 36*, 45, 94^ 105^ 111, 113^ 115, 
126*, 128*, 181*, 184, 141*, 155*. 

X. 

(P. eo.) 

In Journal 8 of " Proceedings of the Court 
of Common Council," fol. 74, occurs the fol- 
lowing minute : - 

1 Apr t 14 Edwd. IV. [1474]. 

Isto die consenanm eat quod Tenya pleying et Cloyaah 
pleying nnllo modo deinoepa infra oivitatem neo liberta- 
tem ejaadem exeroetar etc. et quod qnilibet Aldermannna 
debet faoere sorutiniam infra Wardam snam propter 
premissa, etc. 

It may be noted that oloah, oloaah, oloiah, eloiash, 
oloyash, olasho, or dash, was a game similar to cailla, 
bnt played with a bowl, and forbidden by Acta An. 17 
£dw. lY., cap. 8, and 27 Henry VIIL Two yeara later 
another anoh minute ooonra, apring having apparently 
brought round again the neoeaaity for repressing the 
open-air games, in Journal 8, fol. 127b : — 

16 Bdto. IV„ 3rd April. 

My Lord the Maire ohargeth and cumaundeth that noo 
manor persone what degre of oondicon he be hofiF suffer 
any tenya playing, playing at the Cloiash or the Cailea 
to be uaed in hia houa or upon his ground Which he 
oooupieth or shall oooupie hereafter within the Citee of 
London or Suburbies of the aame upon payn to loae xl". 
»8 ofte aa he dothe the cCntrarie to the uae of the CJom- 
minaltie of the aaid Citee and Inpriaonament of hia body 
by the apace of vi daies. 



3 Ap. XVI. Edw^ IV. Conoordatom est quod deoetaro 
nullus utatnr vel permittat exendri Tenia Cloiash playing 
vel Cailes in domo sua vel fundo sno sub pena xl* toeaas 
quoeies etc., et sub pena inprisonameuti per vj dies 
absque remissione quoquo modo et quod fiat super boo 
proolamatio per tree dies seperales, etc., forma aequsnti. 

As a matter of fact, no proclamation actually follows 
hare ; but there can be little doubt that it was made, and 
the resolution of Common Council carried out to iiie 
letter. 

In the Statutes of the Bealm, voL iL, p. 462 (17 Edw. 
IV., c. 3), 1477, we find another enactment of the aame 
kind, to the following effect : — 

Item, Whereas by the Laws of this Land no Persoa 
should use any unlawful Games [or Floys] aa Dice, 

Coits, Tenis, and such like Qames upon Pain to 

have Imprisonment of Three Years, and to forfeit and 
lose for every Offence, xx IL 



The nuisance, however, if nuisance it was, seems stQl 
to have existed three years after this date; and, ac- 
cordingly, more stringent measures were passed. In the 
same Journal 8 (mentioned above), fol. 201, the follow- 
ing appears : — 

xxvif . die Mart A"* XIT. E. iiij'. fca fuit i^damatio 
seq. ffor as moche as by the meanea of Tenys playng 
playng at Caills Cloaah ffote ball Disyng and Cardyng 
and other like games many hurts & Incovenients in 
Daiea passed have growen, ffor the Beformadon whereof 
divse acts A atatuts by Auctorite of Sondrie p'liaments 

have been ordeyned and made Therefore 

my lord the Maire of thia Citee in eachewjring of the 
Incdvenientes nowe daily growyng A in tjme io come ar 
like to ensue of the aaid gammea chargeth & comaundetii 
that no labourer Servante nor App'ntice of any suehe 
Artificer or Vitiller or of any other man take nppon hym 
nor be ao hardy to pley the Tenya Caills Clossh ffoteball 
or uae disyng and Cardyng or other like gammes wi^'in 
thia Citee of London or y* libtie of the same uppon payn 
of Imp<^aonment by the apace of vj daies as is afoie- 
hercerd but that thei use ahotyng or other semblable 
games — ^Whioh be not p'hibet nor for boden by theKyng 
cure sou<^aign lorda lawes. 

Shotyng was, of course, to be made compulsory, the 
king's severity imitated, and Tennis, &c., rigidly for- 
hoden to the vulgar herd. 

n. 

(P. eo.) 

By a statute, ] 1 Hen. VII., cap. 2 (1405), it 
was enacted again, but with less severity, — 

That noon apprentice ne a^'vaunt of huabondiy laborer 
ner a'vaunt artificer pley at the Tables from the x*^ day 
of January next oomying but onely for mete and drinke, 
ner at the Tenya Cloeahe Dise Cardes Bowles nor any 
other unlauf ull game in no wise out of Criatmas, and 
in Cristmas to pley oonly m the dwelling house of his 
maister or where ^e maiater of any the seid s'vauntes ia 
p'^aent, upon peyne of impriaonement by the apace of a 
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day in the Stokkis openly; And that the honsholder 
where disyng carding^ tenys pleiyinfj^ bowlea Clossh or 
any other nnlawfall game afore reheroed shalbe used, 
otherwise then is afore reherced, and that laufaUy he 
p'sented before Justices of Peas the Maire Shiref in his 
Tonme or Stnard in his lete, or by examynaoion had 
afore the seid Jnstioes of Peas, that p'oes be made npon 
the same as npon endytment of trespas ayenst the 
ETin^ peas and that the seid mysdoer be admytted to 
no fyne nndre the some of vjs. yiijd. 

HI. 
(P. 68.) 

In Statutes of the Realm, 27 Henry Vm., 
c. 25 (1585-6), there is an 

"Aote for pnnysshment of sturdy vacabnndes and 
heggen,'* by which it was " enacted by thanotoritie 
aforsaid that no p'sonne nor p'sonnes at any ^rme 
after the feaste of Seint John Baptists next oomyng, 
shall nse and mayntene any open playeng Honse, or 
plaoe for oomen bowling dysyng carding oloshe tenys or 
other nnlawfnll games, taking money for the same or 
other gaynd, in any plaoe of this Bealme, npon peyne to 
forfaite fyre markes for e^j moneth that such mdawf nil 
Howses or Chimes shall be openly kepte used and 
mayntened," &o. ... A similar Act was passed 
again, 3d Hen. Vm., cap. 9 (1541-2), forbidding anyone 
to " kepe honlde oocnpie ex'oise or maynteyne any 
oomon honse alley or place of bowlings Coytinge Cloyshe 
Cayles halfe bowle Tennys/' Ac., under a penalty of 
40s. for eyery day during which such house, Sbo., was 
kept open ; and every person conyioted of playing any 
of the above games was liable to a fine of 20s. for every 
such offence, except at Christmas, when leave was given 
to play those games in their masters' houses, or in their 
masters* presence. By the same statute, however, it 
was provided, " that it shall be lawfnll to everie Noble- 
man and other, havinge manors lands tenmts or other 
yerelye p'fitts for terms of lyef in his owns right or in 
his wyeffs righte to the yerelye value of a hundred 
pounds or above, to comaunde appoynte or licence by 
his or their disorecon his or their servaunts or f amylye 
of his or their house or houses for to playe, within the 
proyncte of his or their Houses Gardens or Orohardes, at 
Gardes Dyce Tables Bowles or Tennis." 

This severe act seems to have been prompted or 
oooasioned by a Petition from the '* Bowers Fletchers 
Stringers and Arrowehedmakers," who complained 
bitterly that, in spite of the " diverse good and 
lawfnll statutes," made " for the advaunoement and 
mayntenanoe of Aroherie, and for the avoydinge of 
diverse and many nnlawfall Qames, . . . diverse 
and many substill A inventatyve and craftye p'sons, 
intendinge to defraud the same estatutes, sithence 
the makings thereof have founde and dayly fynde 
many and sondrie newe and crafty Qames and 
Playes, as," &o. Th^ prayed, therefore, that those 



statutes might be re-enacted and made perpetual, as the 
former Acts had been intended to be, seeing that ** by 
means and occacon of customable usage of Tennys Playe 
Bowles Cloyshe and other unlawfull Games, great 
ympoverishment hathe ensued, and manye haynous 
murders robberies and fellonyes were comytted and 
done," Ac. ; and to this their petition and prayer his 
Majesty and the Parliament graciously assented. 

In the Appendix to the Second Beport of the Boyal 
Commission on Historical MSS. (pp. 77, 78,) is an account 
of The Manuscript of Rieha/rd Corbett, Esqre.y ai Market 
DroAfton. Perhaps the most interesting article in this 
small collection is a quarto volume of papers written by 
different hands, and showing the manner in which such 
statutes as the above were administered. It beg^s with 
" certyn ordinances paynes in the Great Courtes of 
Drayton in Hales, holden before Sir Bowland Hill, K^, 
and begun in the 36*^ year of King Henry 8." The 
latest entry is for 1720. The rules are for the manage- 
ment of the town and its inhabitants, and penalties are 
imposed for playing at tables, cards, dice, and other 
unlawful games. 

xm. 

(P. 68.) 

Dr. Turner, Dean of Wells, to Mr. Pox, 
concerning his Book of Martyrs: and some 
intelligence of his knowledge of Bishop Ridley. 

Wells, Nov. 26. 
Moribus erat longe plaoidissimis et oitra hypocrisim 
ant monastioa austeritatem sanctissimis. Arcu enim et 
pila pabnaria sospissim. . .sese mecum exerouit. 

(Harl. MS. 416, fol. 132^ line 2.) 

XIV. 
(P. 68.) 

The details of the preparation for canying 
ont this sentence are curious : — 

" Whereupon," continues the chronicler, ** there was 
called to do execution, first, the Sergeant Surgeon, with 
his instruments i)ertaining to his office ; then the Ser- 
geant of the Wood-yard, with a mallet and block to lay 
the hand upon ; then the King's Master Cook, with a 
knife to out off the hand; then the Sergeant of the 
Larder, to set the knife right on the joint; tiien the 
Sergeant Farrier, with searing-irons to sesx the veins ; 
then the Sergeant of the Poultry, with a cock, which 
cock should have his head smitten off upon the block, 
and with the same knife ; then the Yeoman of Chandry, 
with sear-cloths ; then the Yeoman of the Scullery, with 
a pan of fire to heat the irons, a chafer of water to 
cool the ends of the irons, uid two forms for all 
officers to set their stuff on ; then the Sergeant of the 
Cellar, with wine, ale, and beer ; then the Sergeant of 
the Ewry, with bason, ewre, and towels. All things 
being thus prepared. Sir William Pickering, Knight- 
Marshsl, was commanded to bring in his prisoner, Sir 
Edmund Knevet, to whom the Chief Juatioe declared 
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his offence, which the said Knevet confessed, and 
humbly submitted himself to the King's mercy; only 
he desired that the King would spare his right hand, 
and take his left ; ' Because,' said he, ' if my right 
hand be spared, I may liye to do the King good ser- 
yioe :' of whose submission and reason of his suit, 
when the E^ing was informed, he granted him to lose 
neither of his hands, and pardoned him also of his 
lands and goods." 

XY.— Another repressive statute. 

(P. 09.) 

2 & 8 Philip and Mary, o. 9 (1555-6), entitled an 
"Acte to make yoyde dyrers Lycenoes of Houses 
wherein unlawful Games bee used." In the preamble 
it is shown that " by reason of sundry Lycenoes here- 
tofore granted to divers p'sons for the maintayning & 
Keping of Houses A places for Bowlyng Tenyse ... & 
other unlawfuU Qames . . ., these have beene daily 
secretly practised by ydle A misruled p'sons repairing 
to such places, of the w^ Bobberies .... have ensued;" 
and, consequently, it was enacted that such Licences 
should be from thenceforth void. 

XYI. — A grant of Denmarke House, with the 

Tennis-court, &c. 

(P. 80.) 

"Be oonoeesione ad yitam Domine Marie Begine. 
Ann. D. 1625. An. 1. Car. 1, Ao. Bex, omnibos ad quos, 
Ac, salutem. Sciatis quod nos .... damns A con- 
cedhnus dicte Consorti nostre Domine Marie Begine 

totum iUud regale siye capitale Messuagium 

Necnon totum iUud tenementum nostrum yocatum le 
Upperhouse, A totam illam Domum siye Edificium 
yocatum le Tennis Courte, situata jacentia A ezistentia, 
in posteriori Parte, Anglice the Backside, diet! capitalis 
Meeuagii siye Domus Mansionalis yocati Denmarke 
House, cum Pertinentiis . . ." 

(Bymer's Fcedera, toL yiii., p. 211.) 

XVII. 
(P. 90.) 

This Act proTides that those, who 

"by any fraude shif deceit or unlawfuU deyice in 
playing at or with Cards Dice Tables Tennis Bowles 
... or in or by beareing a share or part in the sides 
or Hands of such as doe or shall play . . . and as 
aforesaid win obtaine or acquire . . . any Summe or 
Summes of money . . . shall ipso facto forfeit and 
lose treble the Sunmie or yalue . . . and treble costs 
. . . And f or . . . preyenting all excessiye . . . playing 
and gameing ... if any person . . . shaU play at any 
of the said games . . . (other than with or for ready 
money) or shall bett . . . and shaU lose any summe 
. . . exceeding the summe of One hundred pounds at 
any one time or meeting upon Ticket or Credit . . . 
and shall not pay downe the same at the time . . . 
he shaU not ... be bound or compelled ... to pay 
or make good the same . . . And the person soe win- 



ning the said moneyes . . . shaU forfeit and lose tzcbla 
the yalue of aU sudi summe. . 



>i 



XYIIL— Repression of fraudulent play. 

(P. OS.) 



(< 



AU notes BUls or other securitieB granted or 
executed by any Person . . . where the whole or any 
part of the Consideration " was " for any Mon^ . . . 
won by gaming or playing at Cards Dice Tables Tennis 
Bowles," Ac, were to " be utterly yoid :" further, " any 
person . . . who shall . . . play at any of the games 
aforesaid " and " lose to any One so playing or betting 
... the Sum or Value of Ten Pounds and shall pay 
... the same or any Part thereof, the Person so losing 
and paying shaU be at Liberty within Three Mentha . . . 
to sue for and recoyer the money or Goods so lost and 
paid .... And in case the Person . . . who ahaU 
lose such money . . . shaU not . . . sue and with 
Effect prosecute ... it shaU be lawful . . . for any 
person to sue for and recoyer the same and TnbU ihs 
value thereof with Costs" .... and further etfll, 
" that if any person shaU by any Fraud or unlawful 
Deyice . . . win any Sum of money ... or at any one 
time . . . aboye the sum or yalue of Ten Pounds, he 
shaU forfeit Fiye Times the Value . . . and shaU be 
deemed infamous . . . and suffer corporal Punishment 
as in Cases of wilful Perjury," Ac. ; and, " in case any 
Person . . . shaU chaUenge or proyoke to fight any 
other Person . . . upon account of any Money won hj 
gaming, playing or betting at any of the Games aforesaid, 
such Person shaU being thereof oonyicted forfeit to Her 
Majesty .... aU his Goods . . . and suffer Imprison- 
ment without Bail . . . during the Term of Two Years. 
Proyided always that nothing in this Act shaU extend 
to preyent . . . any Person . . . from Gaming or play- 
ing . . . within any of Her Majesties Palaces " during 
her actual residence at any of them, " so as eaoh playing 
be for ready money only." 

XIX.— The death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

(P. 88.) 



C( 



The Prince expired suddenly, in the beginning of 
1751, at Leicester House, in the arms of Desnoyte, the 
celebrated Dancing-Master; who being near his bed- 
side, engaged in playing on the Violin for his Boyal 
Highness's amusement, supported him in his last 
moments. His end was ultimately caused by an in- 
ternal Abscess, that had long been forming, in oonae* 
quenoe of a blow which he receiyed in the side from 
a Cricket BaU, while he was engaged in playing at that 
game, on the lawn at CUef den House in Buckingham- 
shire, where he then principally resided." 

{Historical Memoirs of my oum Time (1772-1784), 
2 yols., London, 1815, 8''o, yol. i., p. 408, by Sir N. 
William WraxaU, Bart.) 

That he did not die, howeyer, so deeply lamented as 
a prince mentioned on a former page (76), is amply 
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shown by tiie epitaph whioh waa onrrentlj quoted 
immedubtely after the eyent :^- 

" Here liee Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead : 
Had it been his father, 
I had maoh rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another : 



Had it been his sister, 
No one wonld haye miss'd her : 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation : 
Bat sinoe 'tis only Fred, 
Who was aliye and is dead, 
There's no more to be said." 
{Metrieal Epitaphs, Atident a/nd Modem, by Bey. John 
Booth, B.A. Camb., London and Eton, 1868, 16''.) 
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A^bbreviation, n. 



note 



A. 



Abbohnrcli Lane, Court in, 80 
Aectd4mie des Jeux, 149, 150 
AeadSmie des SeienceSt 84, 40 
Aeeademia della Crusca, 189 
Aooidents from Tennis-balls, 19, 

25, 59, 82, 98 
Accident in a Tennis-oonrt, 100 
Activity, 171, 188, 188, 205 
Acts, restrictlYe, 14, 15,21, 55,58n., 

60, 68, 69, 70, 90, 94, 210, 212, 

218,214 
AgallJB, or Anagallis, 2 
Aias, Balph, 66, 92 
A^en, 50 

Aw, r, 36, 37, 38, 143,-147, 148, 149 
Aislabie, Mr. Benjamin, 101 
Aiz, 50 
Aloinous, 2 
Alcozer, Fr. de, 39 n. 
Alen^on, 50 

Alexander the Great, 2 n. 
Alexis, the Emperor, 8 
Allegories of Tennis, 4, App. II., 

11, 23, 54 n., 85 n. 
Allen, T., History of Yorks., 82 n. 
AU-the-walls, see Tonch-no-walls 
Alsace, 90 n. 
Alternated odds, 152, 187 
Amboise, 3, 12 

Amiens, 8 n., 20, 47, 50, 78 n. 
AnagaUis, or Agallis, 2 
Anore, Mar^ohal d', 28 
Angers, 50 

Anna Comnena, 8, 8 n. 
Anne de Bretagne, 3 
Anne de France, 12 
Anne, Qneen of James I., 74, 80 n. 
Annesley, Francis, 76 
Ansley, Anthony, 66, 67 
Antwerp, tmnnlt at, 18 
ApoUo Fythins, 2 
Awi^fm^i, 2 
Appeal to spectators, 27, 142, 145, 

156 n., 206 



Apsley, Lord, 101 

"Arabian Nights* Entertainments,** 

9 
Arbnthnot, 97 n. 
Aremberg, Dao d', 54 
A remettre {see Chase-off), 182 
Argyll, the Dake of, 102 
Argyll Booms, 102 
Aristonicns, the Carystian, 2 n. 
Aristotle, 40 n. 
Arm-ball {see PaUone), 70 
Amoold, Sophie, 53 
if^mmw, 2, 209 
Arthand, 34 

Artois,le Comte d', 41, 42 
Artois, Jen da Comte d', 42, 43, 120 
Arundel, Earl of, 62 
Ashbumham, Hon. C, 105 
Ashbumham, Mr., 88 
Ashmole, 62 
Asinius, Michael, 24 
Athena Oxonienses, 88 n. 
AthencBwn, Oerma/n, 12 n. 
AthensBas, 2 n. 
Athenians, 2 n. 
AthoU, Earl, 70 
Atkins, Mr., 99 
Attitude, 46, 47, 170, 171 
Atys, son of Manes, 2 
Aubrey, 89 

Auditor's Becords, 94 n. 
Auersperg, Prince Yinoenz, 51 
AuUcus CoquinaricB, 76 
Aumont, M. d', 20 
Aurelius Antoninus, M., 2 
Aussay, Le Grand d', 11 n. 
Autun, 50 
Ayignon, 50 



B. 



Backgammon, 81 
Baggatiway, 7 n. 
Balf , 20 
Bailly,44 



Baize (see Felt, and Hair-cloth), 

86 n., 87 
Bajot, 51, 154 
Baker, Bobert, 89 
Baker, Sir B., 68 
B&le, 6, 50 
Ball, or balle, 11 n. 

black, 39 

foreign-made, 59, 69, 74 

manufacture of, 130, 131 

-money, 91 

white, 39, 40 

held in the hand, 180 

of brass, 52 

of iron, 59 
Ballads and Bomanoee, 52 
BaZfon, 10, 14 
Balloon, or balloon-ball, 73, 76, 78, 

84 
Balloter {see Peloter), 151 
Balone, see Balloon 
Bandeau, le, 38 

„ suppressed, 121 
Bandy, 57, 85 n., 94 n.,95, 96, 179 
Bantetzner, 50 n. 
Barcellon, the father, 33 
Barcellon, Joseph, 99, 109, 197 
Barcellon, ^P., 39 n., 41, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 99, 120, 141, 149 n., 151, 153, 
154, 169 n. 
Bam^on, 33 
Bamewell, 76 

Barre, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49 n., 99, 102, 
105, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
155 n., 169, 179, 187, 191, 195, 
196, 198, 204, 205 
Barring-the-hazard, 201 
Barring-the-openings, 201 
Barsear, 81 
BmnXtaif A^^«v, 54, 74 
Basire, 67 
Basques, 7, 7 n. 
Battledore, 9 
Battoir {see Mescola and Paleta), 9, 

10, 11, 122 
Bayly, Mr. C. Y., 105 
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Bajne, the, 64, 64 zl 

Baynton, W 

Bayonne, 50 

Bear-yard, Yere-gtreet, 84 

Beanboarg, Qaarr^ Court in the 

Bue, 28 n., 42 n. 
Beanfort, Duo de, 30 
Beanjen, Mme. de, 12 
Beaumont, 179 n. 
Beaomont and Fletcher, 105 
Beanne, 50 

Beanrepaire, Court in the Bne, 42 
BeantreilliB, H6tel dn, 4 
Beoker, 2 n. 

Beoq de Fonqni^res, 210 
Becqoet, 20, 31 
Bed, the Tennii^sonrt, 89 n., 91, 

91 n. 
Bed, the King's field-, 89 n. 
Bedi, not allowed, 151 
Bedford, the Dnke of, 100 
Bedingfield, Thos., 70, 71 
Bee'swaz, 169 n. 
Belginm, 7 n. 
Bellegarde, the Dno de, 93 
Bembo, Cardinal, 17 
Bentley, Mrs., lessee of the Fen- 

chnroh-street Court, 58, 59 
Beresford, Biohard, 99 
Beresford, William, 99 
Bergeron, 43, 46, 99 
Berkel^, Henry Lord, 70 
Bernard, J. F., 7 n. 
Bemers', Lord, FroissaH, 3 n. 
Bertemon, M. de, 41 
Beny, Dno de, 45, 49 
Berry, Thomas, 88 n. 
Berrille, Quyatd de, 3 n. 
Bery, Bobert, 71 
Besanfon, 50 
Bessi^res, 34 
Betted odds, 206 n. 
Betterton, Thomas, 85, 86, 94 
Bever in Nottinghamshire, 76 
Biblioth^ne Nationale, 54 
Biboohe, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50 n., 109, 

112, 130, 155 n., 192, 204 
Billiards, 31, 103, 104 
Biri&i, 32 

Biron, Mar^ohal de, 18, 20 
Binhops, playingTennis, 2, 68, 68 n., 

207 
Bisca, B%8ca/ye, Bisqwuye, or Bisk, 

139, 140, 146 
Bisqnes, 201—203 
Black balls, «e« Ball 
Black, Courts painted, 39, 40, 83, 

84, 120 
Black Friars, 64, 80 
Blanohet, 47, 49, 99 
Blinds, 38 
Bloifl, 50 

Blount's Olo89ogra/phia, T., 91 n. 
Bottst, the, 108, 198 
Boasted ball, the, 176, 177, 178 
Boderie, M. de, 74 
Bohemia, 76 n* 



Bolandri, 33 

Boloa (bowls), 40 n. 

Bon, Ottaviano, 20 n. 

Bord and Cord, 53, 54 

Bordeaux, 50 

Bordeaux, the Court at, 119 

Bossu, 7 

Boston, the Court at, 111 

Boule, houlouardf houUvard, 3 

Bourbon, Duke oi, 5 

Bourbon, H6tel de, 16 n. 

Bourges, 50 

Bourre^ 11, 11 n. 

Bout du Monde, the Bne, 21 

Bowling, 81 

Bowls, 68, 70 

Boyer, Abel, 148 n. 

Braedale, 12 n., 16 

Braoqne, Court of the, 22 

Brake, the, 74, 87, 89, 92 n. 

Bramhall, Dr., 83 n. 

Brandenburg, Marquis of, 64, 64 n. 

Brantford, Canada, 100 

Brant6me, 13, 14, 17 

Braybrook, James, 60 

Brazen ball, 52 

Bright, Mr., 113 n. 

Brighton, the Court at, 103, 105, 

107, 109, 113 
Bristol, Bishop of, 78 
Britain, 52 

Britannia Illustrata, 95 
Bromfield, 74, 80 
Bromley, W., 47 
Brookshaw, 43 n. 
Brouaye, 129, 130 
Brougham, 104, 113 
Brewn, Bawdon, 63 n. 
Brulliot, 139 n. 
Brunet, 25 
Brussels, 50 

Bunel, or Funel, Mile., 42 
Buonaparte, Qeneral, 44 
Burette, 2 n., 209 
Burford, 60 n. 
Burgerhault, 18 
Burgundy, Duke of, 5 
Burrel, Sir Peter, 99 
Byron, 17 n. 

Byzantine authors and games, 8 
Byzantium, 2 



c. 



Oaballe des MatoUf La, 21 
Cabasse, 32, 38 
Caen, 50 

Caias' HUtoria Oant. Ac, 92 n. 
Calais, 67 
« CaUot, 25, 31 
Cambridge, 82, 84, 92, 107, 109, 

110, 111, 112, 113 
Cambridge, new Courts at, 92 n. 
Cambridge, the oldest Court extant 

at, 92 n. 
Campbell, J. F., 101 



damns, Jean le, 25 

Canada, Brantford, 100 

Canadian Monthly and Kati(mal 

Beriew, 7 n. 
Can de ChatteTille, M. de, 41 
Cannes, 50 

Cape of Oood Hope, 100 
Caracas, 7 

Caravaggio, M. Angeio da, 23 
Cards, 31, 57 n., 67 n., 70, 81 
Care, Mr., 63 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, 78 
Carmen de Lvdo PUiB, 25, 26, 27. 

28, 29, 30, 38, 53, 139 
Carr, B., Earl of Somerset, 75 
Carter-lane, or Shoemaker-row, 64 
Carter, Mr., Surveyor General, 88 n. 
Carver, J., 7 
Case, Charlee, 107 
Case, Henry, 107, 110, 129 
Case, John, 107, 129 
Caehio, 67 
Castile. King of, 62 
Castlemaine, the Countess of, 87 
Catgut, 9, 127 

Caumont, Nompar de, 18, 21 
Cayasse, 32 n. 
Caxton, 57 

Cecil of Esingdon, Bobert Lord, 74 
CeUing, 64 
Cellini, B., 15 

CirimoniaX DvplomtUique^ 32 
Chaisn^e-Montmor, La, 30 
ChAIons-sur-Sadne, 34, 50 
Chamberlain, John, 78 
Chamberlain's Books, Lord, 86, 87, 

89. 90 n., 91, 93, 93 n., 94, 95, 120 
Chamb^ry, 50 
Chambre des Comptes, 5 
Champagne, 53 
Champcenet, M. de, 41 
Champs filys^es, 49, 51 
Chantilly, 34 
Chapelain, 9 
Chaplin, Thomas, 94 
Chapus, Eugene, 155 
Charayay, E, 25 n. 
Charayay, J., Ain6, 19 n. 
Charing Cross, 88 
Charles L, 79, 81, 82 
Charles II., 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 

91, 92 n., 93, 96 
Charles Y. (of Franoe), 4, 4 n., 5, 

13,14 
Charles V., the Emperor, 64 
Charles VI., 3, 5 
Charles Vni., 3, 12 
Charles IX., 17, 18, 18 n. 
Charles X., 45 
Charles d'Orl^ans 4, 207 
Charleyoix, P. de, 7 
Charlton, Stephen, 86 n., 88 n. 
Charolais, Comte de, 33 
Charrier, Am^dee, 41, 45, 101, 109 
Charrier, the elder, 41, 43 
Charterhouse Court, 80 
Chartres, 19 
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Chase, the, 138, 184, 185, 139, 145, 

146, 147, 149, 150, 152, 185, 

186, 187, 192, 193, 198 
Chaee-off, 136, 144, 145, 152, 

186 
Chases, how marked, 64, 69, 95, 

96 
Chasse morte, 142, 144 
Chateau Thierry, 31 
Ch&teUerault, 31 
Chaaoer, 6, 7, 55, 56 
Chenwii-de-fer Serrioe, 108, 191, 

192 
Ch^nier, 44 

Chess, 187, 188, 205 n. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 87 
Chetham Society, 82 n. 
Chetwynd, William, 99 
Chicane, La, 8, 9 
Chichester, Sir Arthur, 76, 77 
Chiohly, the elder, 88 
Childe Harold, 17 n. 
Chippeways, 7, 7 n. 
ChoctawB, 7 
Chole,9 

Chauette, la, 203 
Christchurch Cathedral (Dublin), 

76 
Christ Church (Oxon.), 92 
Christ's College (Camb.), 92 
Christmas, games chiefly played at, 

74 
Christ's Piece (Camb.), 92 
Chorchman, Francis, 91 n. 
Cibber, Colley, 85 
Cicero, 138, 150 
Cinnamus, Joannes, 8 
Cinq-Mara, 25 

Clanricarde, the Marquis of, 102 
Clanwilliam, Lord, 102 
Clarao, M. de, 4 
Clare Market, 85 
Clarendon Hotel, the, 102 
Clarendon's History of the Be- 

bellion. Lord, 89 
Clarendon's life. Lord, 88 n. 
Clay, Mr., 105 
Clayshe pynnes, 68, 212 
Cleer, of Norfolk, 68 
demman, Mr., 79 
Clelan, Mr. C, 106 
ClergS, 32, 33, 43, 204 n. 
Clermont, 50 

Clermont, Comte de, 45, 49 
Clothes at Tennis, 72, 72 n., 150 
Clothes, Charles I.'s, for Tennis, 

81 n. 
Clothes, Charles II-'s, for Tennis, 

91 
Clothes, Henri IV.'s, for Tennis, 

19 
Clothes, Henry yill.'s, for Tennis, 

63 
Cockerell, Mr., 101 
Cock.pit, 65, 86, 87, 92 n., 94, 94 n., 

96 
Codrington, 75 



Coligny, 18, 18 n. 

Colomi^s, 9 

Colour for floor and lines, 119 

Colour for walls, 120 

Colouring the racket, 126 

ComeniuB, 84 

Comines, 3, 13 

Commonwealth, 83 

Conmena, Anna, 8, 8 n. 

Compile, 34, 47, 50, 51 

Compton, H., 101 

Conoini, 23 

Cond^, Prince de, 33, 34, 41, 42 

Congreve, 85 

Conwf^'s Letter-hook, 81 n. 

Cook, or Cooke, Captain Thomas, 

86, 87, 88, 89 n., 90 n., 91, 92, 

93 
Coombe Abbey, 104, 113 
Cord, the (see Net), 15, 28 n., 36, 

37, 38, 61, 94, 141 
Corde, money wagered below the, 

19 
Cormier, 43 
Comeille, T., 31 
Comwallis, Charles, 92 n. 
Comwallis, Sir Charles, 75 n. 
Corridors, external, 38 
Cosmo ni., Grand Doke of Tuscany, 

89 
Cotgraye, 19 n. 
Cotterell, Clement, 80, 86 
Cotton MSS., 62, 62 n. 
Couder, A., 44 n. 
Coup de Cahasse, 33 
Coup Dieu, U, 27 n, 141 
Cov/p'de-temps, 109, 197, 198 
Courbet, Ernest, 19 n. 
Conrrier, P. L., 46 
Courte Paume, 4, 9, 17, 23, 50 
Cousin, 31 

Coyent Garden (?), Court in, 93 
Cox, George John, 100, 106 
Cox, PhiUp, the elder, 99, 100, 101, 

102 
Cox, Philip, the younger, 100 
Cox, William James, 100, 103, 104, 

105, 106 
Cramped-odds, 43, 45, 49, 49 n., 

98, 105, 112, 200, 201 
Cramped-odds, value of, 159 n. 
Crayen, Mr., 105 
Criiwley, G. B., 113 n. 
Crawley Court, the, 113 
Crebiette, J., 148 
Creil-sur-Oise, 3 
Crett^, N., 32 

Cricket, 1, 104, 141, 169, 214 
Croizette, 50 n. 
Cromwell, Oliyer, 65 
Crosse, La, 1,1 n 
" Cruohedfriers " Court, 80 
Cut, the, 9, 135 

Cut, how effected, 169, 170, 172 
Cut, results of, 172, 173, 174, 178 
Cathbert, Mr., 102 
Cuthbert, Saint, 55 



D. 



Daintrey, John, 81 n. 

Dalmand, 44 

Dangeau, 32 

Dames or Damoiselles, U coup des, 

141 
DamoxenuB, 2 n. 
Darcy, Colonel, 87 
Dark, Mr., 101 
Dayenant, Charles, 85 
Dayenant, Sir W., 85 
Dayid, Louis, 44 
Dayis, S. B., 100 
Deauyille, 50 

Death after Tennis, 3, 102, 151 
Decker, or Dekker, T., 72 n., 78 
Decrees (French) against lapaume, 

14,15 
Dedans, 15, 16, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 

149 
Dedans, four posts in the, 82 
Dedans-net, 38 
Dedans, spectators in, their duties 

{see Appeal), 206 
Dedans-post suporessed, 121, 122 
I)4Saut, le, 43, 204 
Definitions, 155-160 
Dekker, see Decker 
Delahaye, Charles, see Biboohe. 
Delahaye, Henri, 47 
Delahaye, Constant, 50 n. 
Denbigh, Earl of, 83 
Denes, Hugh, 60 
Denison, Capt., 106 
Denison, Mr. H., 106 
Denmark House, 74, 80 
Depons, F., 7 n. 
Derby, Mr. C, 105 
Dering,Mr. H. W., 112 
Dernier (last gallery), 37, 38 
Desaigneaulx, 24, 210 
Desjobert, M., 41 
Desyertus, 43 

Deyers le jeu (hazard-side), 37 
Deyon, Earl of, 63, 64 
Dictionnadre de VAcadimie, 19 
Dictionncdre EnoyclopSdigue, 153 
Dice, 31, 58 n., 67 n., 70, 81, 212, 

213, 214 
Dies, 6 n. 

Digby, Sir Eenelm, 83 n. 
Dijon, 34, 50 
Dinant, 8 
Ditzinger, L., 139 
D'O, M., 19 
Dorset, Marquis of, 62 
Dosne, M., 45 
Doub^, 9 

Doubtful cases dedded, 142, 156 n. 
Doubtful cases undecided, 145 
Doughis, Sir C, 106 
Draguignan, 50 
Drayton, Michael, 57 
Dress of a Tennis-player, the (see 

clothes), 150 
Drinking-song, a French, 23 
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Drop Service, 49, 112, 189, 191 

Dnunmond of EUkwthomden, 76 n. 

Dmry.lane, 85 

Dublin, Castle, Ac, 76, 77, 78 

Dublin, Maps of, 77 

Du Cange, 8 n., 9 

Duke's theatre, the, 85 

DngueRclin, 8 

Dumas, A., 80 n. 

Dumont, 32 n. 

Dupin de Francueil, M., 22 

DupresBoir, 51 

Duret, 19, 49 n. 

Dynan, John, father and son, 86 

Dynan, John, 129 



E. 



Earle, J., 82 n. 

Easton-Neston, the Court at, 113 n. 

Hoouffes, Court in the Bue d', 42 

Edinburgh, 69 

Edinburgh Beriew, 64, 179 n. 

Edward III., 55 

Edward IV., 58, 60 

Edward IV., 67 

Edwardes, Mrs., 7 n. 

Elford, 59 

Elizabeth, Progreeses of Queen, 53 

Elizabeth, Queen, 18, 69, 70, 75 

Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV., 67 

Eltham, 67 

Eljot, Sir Thomas, 68, 134 

Elzeirir, 24 n. 

EmiUy 22 

Emmanuel College (Camb.), 92 

England, Courts black in, 40, 84, 
120 

England, Tennis-oourtB now stand- 
ing in, 113 

English and French Tennis, diffe- 
rences between, 151 — 153 

English players superior to French, 
98, 112 

Enter, technical meaning of, 41, 
41 n., 157, 186 

Eolians, 11 n. 

l^f riv^Kf 2 n. 

Erasmus, 6, 10 

Escars, M. d', 49 

Essex, Frances Howard, Lady, 75, 
76 n. 

Essex House, Court at, 79 

Essex, Robert (I.), Earl of, 75 

Essex, Bobert (II.), Earl of, 75 

Estampes, Mme. d', 15 

Este, Alfonso da, 17 

Esterhazy, Prince Nicolas, 106 

Eateuf, or J^teuf, 11 

fitampes, Hotel d', 5 

£t€v^ d* argent, 14 

Eton, 91 n. 

Estrapade, 22 

Eu, Comte d', 5 

Eustathius, 11 n. 

Eyeritt, Mr. H., 105 



Evremond, St., 9 n. 

Exeter, 58 

Eipilly, 26 n. 

Eyes, not destroyed at Tennis, 82 



P. 



Faithome, 66 

Faithome's Map, 89 

Falmouth, 62 

Farolais, or Farollais, 33 

Fault, 146, 157, 180, 181 

F6Ux, 32 

Felt, or doth, for upper walls (see 

Baize and Hair-doth), 120 
Female Tennis-players, 42, 42 n. 
Fenchurch-street, the Court in, 59, 

80 
Ferdinand I., 51 
Ferrara, 17 
Fesson, 20 
Festus, 11 n. 
Fetter-lane, Court in, 79 
Fidder, 67 n. 
Fiel desenganOf 40 n. 
Field, the, 7 n. 
Field, letter to the Editor of the, 

155 n. 
Fildes, a person named, 102 
First-stroke, 182, 193-196 
Fisher, A. L., M.D., 8 n. , 12 n. 
Fitz-Boy, Charles, 95, 99 
Fitzstephen, 55 
Fives, 6 
Flanders, 5 

Fleet-street, Court in, 79 
Fleury, the Abb^, 12 
Floor, the, 36, 137, 149 
Floor, material for, 116 
Floor, sloped in France, 116 
Folies-Nouvellee, 42 
Folies-Mayer, 42 
Fond dujeu (service-side), 37 
Fontaine, jeu de la, 22 
Fontaine, La, 31 
Fontainebleau, 24, Plate 7, 34, 38, 

42 n., 45, 47, 50 
Fontanilla, 49 
Fontevrault, 9 
Foot-ball, 69, 70, 134 
Foot-measure, French, 5, 5 n., 15, 

149, 152 
Foot- measure, Boman, 17 
Force, Due de la, 18 
Forcing, 46, 108, 195, 196 
Foreign-made baJls, 59, 69, 74 
Fortune's Tennis-hall, 83 n. 
Fosbrooke, T. D., 11 n., 70 n. 
Fosse, La, 33 
Foalkes, 110 
Four-handed game, the, 33, 41, 200, 

203, 204 
Foumier, E., 5 n., 155 
Fowler, 70 

France, Courts black in, 40 
France, Tennis in, 155. 



France, sweating together in, 78 

Frandni, Alexander, 24 

Francis, 60 

Francois I., 13, 15, 24 

Francs-Bourgeois St. Michel, Court 
in the Bue des, 42 

Frank-pledge, 63 

Frederick, Prince of Walee, 98, 214 

Freer, M. W., 18 n., 23 n. 

French Embassy received at Green- 
wich, 67 

Fringe of the cord. 28 n., 61, 94 

FriBsart, B., 25, 26, 149 n. 

Froissart, 3 n. 

Fronde, La, 30 

Fuller, Dr., 70 n. 

Fund, Mile., 42 

Fureti^re, 4 



G. 



Gables, the, 35, 36, 37, 39 
Galen, 1, 1 n., 138, 147, 150 
Galleries, 15, 16, 35, 86, 37, 38, 

40, 142, 152, 157, 182, 186, 199 
Gallery-nets, 26, 38 
Gallery, winning-, 149, 154, 160, 

161, 199, 201 
Gaming, deceitful, disorderly, &o., 

90,94 
Gaming-house, the Haymarket, 89 
Gkrcin, Hippolyte, 50 n. 
Garcin's niece, 42 n. 
Gtircin, S^raphin, 42 n., 45 n., 50 n. 
Garoin, the elder, 42, 45, 45 n., 47 
Gargantua, 22 
Garrard, 89 
Garsault, de, 11 n., 28 n., 34, 35, 

36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 123-131, 

149-151, 153, 176 
GkMte, Armand, 23 n. 
Gastdier, 10 
Gaston de Foix, 3 n. 
Gaulard, 33 
Gavard, 32 

Gawaine, or Gowin, 52 
Geneva, 47, 50 

GentU, Pierre, 23, 24, 31, 210 
GeiUle Craft, the, 72 
Gentleman's Jfogcwine, the, 100 a. 
Gerard, John, 74 
Germany, 90 
Getty, 14 
George HI., 91 n. 
Gian Antonio of Naples, 138 
Gibbons, 81 
Gibbons' Tennis-court, 81, 84, 85 n., 

86 
Gilpin, John, 70 
Giraffe service, 46, 191, 192 
Giustiniani, S., 63 
Glass, painted, 38 
Glazed Courts, the flrst in Rngland, 

102, 113 n. 
Gloucester, Humphry, Dokeof, 67 
Gloucester, Biohard, Duke <^, 60 
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GloTO for Tennis, 9 

Goals, 12 n. 

Golf, 75 

G<>li^tB, Abraham, 24, 

Goodwood, 104, 113 

Gordian III., 2 

Gower, 55 

Gowin, 52 

Grapin, 42 

Grunmont, de, 45 

Grand d'Anseaj, Le, 11 n. 

Granger, 76 n., 83, 88 n., 

Qreat Britain, or NouveoM Thddirej 

Ak)., 91 
Great Master [of the household], 

the, 67 n., 
Greeks, 1 n., 2, 2 n., 11 n. 
Green Qoth, Board of, 68 
Greene, Bobert, 88 n. 
Greenwich, 63, 64, 67, 102 
Grenelle St. Honor^, Conrt in the 

Bne, 42, 43 
Grenier St. Lazare, Conrt in the 

Bne, 5, 22 
Grenoble, 34, 45, 50, 99 
Grey Friars, 67 
Grey, Lord, apartments in the 

Whitehall Conrt for, 88 n. 
Grille, 15, 16, 35, 37, 38, 40, 149, 

182, 192, 201 
Grille-pent-honse, 38 
Gros,44 

Ghrosvenor, Lord B., 102 
Gn^n^gand, the Bne, 22, 31, 31 n. 
(jKiiche, Dno de, 45, 49 
Gnilbert, the Abb^, 24 
GniUanme (Benand), 50 n. 
Goiae, Cardinal de, 20 
€hd*8 Horfi'hoolc, 72 n., 73 n. 
Gnnpowder Plot, 79 
Gnyon, Lonis, 13 
Gny-Patin, 30 
Gnyse, M. le, 67 
Gwyn, Nell, 91 



H. 



Hainanlt, 5 

Haines, Mr, 105 

Hair, balls staffed with, 11, 72 

Hair, breeches stuffed with, 73 n. 

Hair-doth {see Baize, and Felt), 

91 n. 
Half-bisque, 158 
Half-court, the odds of, 198, 200 
Half-gallery lines, 118 
Half-Yolley, the, 197 
Halius, 2 
HaU, 57, 63, 64 
Halliwell, J. O., 83 n. 
Hampton Court, 36, 39, 65, 66, 86, 

88, 89, 92 n., 95, 107, 108, 109, 

113 
Harington, Sir John, 75 
Harleian MSS., 57 n., 61 n., 67 n., 

82 n., 88 n., 91 



HartgeU, John, 71 

Harrey, Bichard, 72 

Hatfield, 104, 107, 109, 113 

Haquelebao, gal^rie, 3 

Haute, J., 60 

Hantoi, la, sear Amiens, 8 n. 

Hawkins, Mr., 98, 112 n. 

Hay market, see James-street 

Haymarket Qaming-honse, the, 89 

Heathoote, Mr. J. M., Ill, 112, 

113 n., 206 
Heame, £.,56 
Henri H. (of France), 13, 14, 15, 

16 
Henri HI. (of France), 18 
Henri III. hie Cowrt amd TvMeSt 

18 n., 23 n. 
Henry III. (of England), 52 
Henri lY. (of France), 18, 19, 20, 

20 n., 21, 22, 24 
Henry IV. (of England), 55 
Henry V., 56, 72, 148 n. 
Henry [V.], Prince, 72 
Henry, Prince, son of James I., 

54, 74, 75, 76 
Henry VL, 58, 68 
Henry VU., 60, 61, 62, 64 n., 67, 

82,91 
Henry VIIL, 58, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 

68, 74, 87, 88, 91, 136 
Herle, 70 
Herodotus, 2 
Hertford, Lord, 53 
Herrey, Lord Arthur, 68, 102 
Heryey, Lord William, 102 
Hesychins, 11 n. 
He well Grange, 104, 113 
Hewytt, Dr. John, 83 n. 
Heythrop House, 113 
Heywoode, John, 70 
Higden, 57 

Historical MSS., Beports of Com- 
mission on, 58 n., 78 n., 81 n., 

83 n. 
Historical Tracts, Miscellaneous, 

82 n.. 
Hoax, a, 110 
Hocca, 32 
Holbein, 65 
Holbom, 80 
Holcroft, T., 98 
Holiday, Mr. Henry, 169 u. 
Holinshed, 57, 67 n. 
Holland, Mr., 83 
Holland, P., 72 n. 
Hollar, 62, 65 
Homer, 2 

Hook, the, 36, 155 n., 156 n. 
Hooke, 83 
Hooker, Thomas, 81 
Hopkinson's. Bey. Francis, MSS., 79 
Horse-baiting, 62 
Horse Guards, 87 
Hourdequin, 49 
Houz, Jean Le, 23, 23 n. 
Howard, Lord E., 62, 64, 64 n. 
Howard, Sir Thomas, 79 



Howell, J., 83 n., 140 n. 
Howth, Lord, 76, 77 
Hughes-Ball, Mr., 113 n. 
Hulpeau, C, Frontispiece, 25, 31, 

94, 138 n., 140, 143, 148, 149, 

150 
Hunt, a man named, 101 
Hunt, E., 110 
Hutton's Osanum, 5 n. 
Hyacinthe, Court in the Bue, 42 n. 
Hyde, Mr., 89 



I. 



Imbert, M., 41 

India, Backet-courts in, 39 n. 

Indians, playing rude form of Tennis, 

7, 7n. 
Ingram, Sir Arthur, 82 
Ireland, 76 
Iron balls, 59 
Ironmongers' Company, 58, 59, 210, 

211,212 
Italian invention of glove for Tennis, 

9 
Italian origin of raquette, 5 
Italy, Tennis in, 9, 15, 23, 31, 

133-138, 140 
Italy, the racket in, 9, 15, 31 



J.- 



James I., 54, 61, 74, 75, 76, 80 n., 

86 
James J., Court and Times of, 74, 

78n. 
James TL. (see York, the Duke of), 

10, 13, 82, 83, 85, 89, 91, 92, and 

PUte 16. 
James- street, Haymarket, 89 
James-strpet, the Court in, 48, 89, 

90, 91, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 106, 

109, 111 
Jazet, 44 
Jean le Bon, 3 
Jersey, the Earl of, 106 
Jesuits, 7 n. 

Jeu de Paume moralisi, 54 n. 
Jeu BoyaX de la Faume, le, 138 
Jeu, the Court, 4 

John and Lewis, the Archdukes, 100 
Johnson, Dr. S., 9 n., 53, 155 n. 
John-street, Dublin, 77 n. 
Joinville, Jean Sire de, 8 
Jones, Sir Boger, 76, 77 
Jonson, Ben, 72 n. 
Jowis (gallery-walls), 35, 37, 38 
JovM (the upper), 35 
Jourdains, the two, 82 
Juan, the brother of Gaston de Foiz, 

3 n. 
Judgment, 34, 46, 50, 170, 171, 178, 

187, 188, 193, 198, 199, 200, 204, 

205 
Juego de Pelota, 39 n., 40 n. 
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K. 



Eaetsspel, &o. (Flem.), 54 n. 
Keith, Sir WiUiam, 78 n. 
Kennard, Mr. A., 113 n. 
Kennett, 58 
Kerr, Mr. A., 106 
Kerwyn, A., 74 
Eilligreir, ^enry, 84, 85 
KiUigrew, Sir PhilUp, 87 
King's Theatre, the, 89 
King-street, Soathwark, Court in, 

80 n. 
Kip, I., 91, 95 
Kirk, George, 81 n. 
Kneyet, Anthony, 66 
Knevet, Sir Edmund, 68 
Knox, v.. Dr., 1 n. 
Knyff, L.,91,95 
yKomensky, 84 
y/Krau8e;2 n., 209 

L. 

La Crosse, 7, 7 n. 
Labbe, leP., 10 
*Labb^, Lonia, 45, 49 n. 
Labbe, M., 41 
Laboureur, 5 
Laoroix, P., 18 n. 
La Fontaine, 31 
La Fottse, 33 
La Lande, 25 
Lambert, Alfred, 109 
Lambert, Charles, 109 
Lamoert, George, 42 n., 102, 107, 

108, 109, 110, 112, 156 n., 192, 

198, 206 
Lambert, John, 107 
Lambert, ThoiuaB Sanders, or 

"John," 107.110 
Lambert, William, 109 
Lwncelotf Romcmce of, 3, and Plate 1 
Lanfrano, 6 n. 

Lansdowne MSS., 66, 74 n«, 82 
Larenno (Lorraine), Cardinal de, 

67, 67 n. 
La Bochelle, 50 
Laodamas, 2 
L'Arriv^e, 51 
Lanrentian Library, 89 n. 
Layal, 50 

Layallee, P. de, 9 n. 
Lawn-Tennis, 99 
Laws, the actual, 161-166 
Leamington, 104, 106, 107, 113 
Lefebyre, 51 

Left-handed player, 170 n. 
Le Grand d'Aassay, 11 n. 
Le Houx, J., 23, 23 n. 
Leicester, Earl of, 69 
LeoX., 17 
Leopardi, 12 n. 
Leronx, 32 

L'Estoille, Pierre, 19, 20 n., 21 
Leti, G., 40 n. 



Leoonfield, Lord, 59, 79, 113 
Leyeson, Sir B., 86 n., 88 n. 
Lexicographer defined, 155 n. 
Lewis, the Archduke, 100 
Lighting the Court, 119 
Ligue, 20 
Lille, 50 
Limoges, 50 
Lincoln's-inn-fieldB, Courts in and 

near, 81 
Lincoln's -inn- fields. Tennis-court 

theatres, 84, 85, 86 
Lines on fioor, 40, 117-119, 152 
Lippomano, 23 
LitUe Lincoln's-inn-fields, 85 
Little Lincoln's-inn-fields theatre, 

94 
Littre, E., 6 n., 179 n. 
Liyy, lost decades, 9 
Locke, John, 83 n. 
Loggan, Dayid, 92 
London, 50, 60, 64, 66, 69, 70, 71, 

76, 78, 109 
Londlon Bpy, 94 n. 
. Long, J., 7 

Long, Mr. Bobert, 86, 87, 88 
Long, Bobert, the younger, 90 n. 
Long Fiyes, 53, 151, 179, 180, 181, 

182, 183, 184 
Long paulims, or paulmes, 86, 88 n. 
Long's, 85 n., 86 n. 
Longueil, Christophe de, 17 
Longvs Paume, la, 4, 7, 9, If, 23, 

49, 51, 64, 99, 139 
Longue Paume, la, list of places 

where still played, 51 
Loi-ada, Diego, 7 
Lord's, matches at, 187 
Lord's, the Court at, 36, 101, 102, 

104, 108, 112, 113, 120 • 
Lorraine, M. de, 12 
Louis IX., Histoire de 8., 8 
Louis X., 3, 151 
Louis £[., 12 
Louis XIL, 12, 13 
Louis Xm., 22, 23, 24, 25, 30 
Louis XIV., 30, 31, 32, 92 
Louis Xy., 21, 32 
Louis Philippe, 44 
Louyre, 4, 13, 13 n., 14, 15, 16 n., 

18 n., 22, 35 
Louyre, old Court in the, 82 n. 
Ludlow Castle, 71 
Ludlow, Colonel, 83 
Lukin, Mr. B., 54, 56, 100, 102, 

169, 179 n., 188, 189, 191, 192, 

196, 197, 199, 199 n., 203, 205 
Lulli, 23 
Lune, la, 28, 28 n., 139, 143, 148, 

149 
Luque Faxardo, Fr., de, 39 n., 40 n. 
Irusio Pilaris, 179 n. 
Luxembourg, Garden of the, 49, 50 
Luxury introduced by Charles II., 

90 n. 
Lydd, Kent, 58 n. 
Lydgate, 57 



Lydians, 2 

Lyne, Bichard, 92 n. 

Lyon, M. William de, 5 

Lyons, 28 n., 33, 34, 41, 50, 51, 

153 
Lyttelton, Hon. C. G., 113 n. 



M. 



Maodonald, Mr. C, 106 

M&oon, 51 

Magalotti, Count L., 89 n. 

Madrid, 40 n., 50 

MadMm Acad4mique, 29 n., 138, 

140, 143 
Maison des Jeiux Aead&mi(pieM^ 2a, 

138, 140 
Mail {see Mall, PftiUe-mulle, and 

Pell MeU), 3, 18. 32 
Maitland Club, 7o n. 
Mall {see MM, Paille-maiUe, and 

PellMell), 75 
Malyesy, 60, 61 
Man . . . eux, De, 28 n., 82 n., 

33 n., 34 n., 36 n., 41 n., 42, 

42 n., 43, 50, 51, 97 n., 98 n., 

112, 153 
Manchester, E. Earl of, 86 
Mwmdarino, ^ 
Manheim, 50 
Mann, Sir Horace, 99 
Mans, 3 

Mansuy, Miracle de Saint, 25 
Mantua, 50, 51 
Manuel, Bysantine Prince, 8 
Marais du Temple, 22, 30 
Marchisio, 45, 100, 101, 109 
Margot^ 5, 6, 22, 31, 207 
Marker, the, 26, 27, 28, 29, 38, 39, 

40, 139, 141, 149 n., 150, 167 
Marker, a niche for the, 149 n. 
Marker, the duties of tbe, 167 
Markham, G^ryase, 78, 84 
Marlborough, Lord Treasurer, 81 
Marseille, 50 
Marshe, Count de la, 18 
Marshall, Julian, 113 n. 
Martin, Mr., 83 
Martinus Scriblems, 97 n. 
Marylebone Club, 101, 113 n., 155 n., 

156 n. 
Mary, Queen of Charles I., 82 
Masson, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 49, 98, 

109, 198 
Masson, Mme., 42 
Masters of theTeimis-coiirt, 86, 87, 

92, 93, 94, 95, 99 
Matois, 21 
^Matting on walls {see Baixe, Felt, 

and Hair-doth), 39 
Maureyert, 18, 18 n. 
Maximilian, 64 n. 
May, Bab, or Baptist, 88, 88 n. 
May, Hugh, 88 
Mazarin, 32 
MoMo/rinade, 31 
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Masarine, the Bue, 22, 41, 48, 45, 

47,49 
Mediois, C*therine de, 10 
M^dicis, Marie de, 23 
MimoiTW Secrets, 41, 41 n. 
M^na^e, 6 

Mental Tennis, 187, 188, 192 
Meroorialis, 2, 209 
Merry Drollery Compleat, 85 n. 
Merton-street, Oxford, the Conrt 

in, 82 n., 92, 103, 106, 107, 

110 
Meseola, 137 
Mets, 50 
Mennier, M., 41 
Mews, the, 89 
Meyler, B., 101 
Meynell, Charlee, 99 
Miamis, 7 

Miohaud et Poujonlat, 6 n. 
Michel Leoomte, the Bne, 22 
MiohiHmakinak, 7 n. 
MicrocoamoffraphiBf 81 
Middleton, J., 81 n. 
Mininrelians, 7, 7 n. 
Ministre d'etat flanM, Le, 31, 

32 
Minshen, 53 

Miot, M. le Cheyalier, 99 
Miracle de Saint Mansay, 25 
Mitelli, 31 
MiUma/rd, 19 n. 
McBliades, 76 n. 
Moli^ro, 23 

Monceanx, Mme. de, 20 
Mondeyille, 6 n. 
Mondory, 5, 22 
Monmoath, the Duke of, 87, 88, 

89 n. 
Montague, the Duke of, 94 
Montaigne, 19, 210 
Monfbrwa, MSmoires de M.le Ma/r- 

quis dSf 93 
Monteyideo, 7 
Mont St. Michel, 25 
Montebello, Dao de, 44 
Montpellier, 50 
Montville, de, 33, 
MooTO, Horatio, 84, 93, 94 
Moore, S. A., 58 n. 
Moore, Sir Qerrott, 76 
More, or Moore, the, d6, 67, 68 
Morel, 22 

Momy, Comte de, 48 
Mortimer, 43 n. 
Moi>neron, M., 47, 48, 111, 112, 177, 

179 
Mosselman, M., 48 
Motley, 73 
Monohy, Duo de, 45 
Monntpeusier, Dake of, 18 
Mnoklow, John, 98, 100 
Mnloaater, Bichard, 70 
Murray, Mr., 105 
Mnrray, the Hon. C , 102 
"My mistress is a TenniS'hdU" 

85 n. 



N. 



Naequet, naequetter, and naqustter, 

19,21 
Nancy, 26, 50 
Nantes, 48, 50 
Nantenil de Lanorville, le Baron, 

48, 112 
Napoleon, Lonis, 44, 50 
Naree, 64 n., 179 n. 
Naahe, 72, 73 

Nassaw, Count Henry of, 76 
Nausicaa, 2, 2 n. 
ITocker 44 

N^ele, Neele, or NeUo, 12, 15 
Nemours, Duo de, 14 
Net, the, 36, 38, 117, 141, 145, 147 
Net-hook, the, 36, 117, 155 n., 

156 n. 
Net-post, the, put back, 121 
Net-rope, the, 120, 141 
Neyers, 43 n., 50 
NevU, G., 68 

New Custom, a morality called, 70 
Newmarket, 89 
Newport, Andrew, 78 n. 
Newport, Sir Bichard, 78 n. 
Neyffer, J. C, 139 
Nichols, John, 53, 179 n. 
Nicolas, Sir H., 57, 66 n. 
Nimes, 50 
Nineholes, 81 
Noblet, 33 

Norden, J., 61, 66, 83 
Norfolk, Duke of, 67 n., 69, 70 
Norris, Sir John, 18 
Nortampton, the Comte de. 93 
Northumberland, the ninth Earl of, 

79 
" Not ready," 141, 148, 145, 181 
Nott, J., 78 
Nugent, T., 15 n. 



0. 



Oatlands, the Court at, 113 n. 

Obregon, A. de, 40 n. 

OgUby, 85 

Old Hawes, 91 

Onze mille didbles. Court of the, 22 

Openings, acute angles to the, 120 

Opera, Handel's, 85 

Opera, the new, at Paris, 48, 49 

Ordonnanoe, the first French, on 

the game, 11, 12 
Oriel-street (Oxon), 92, 103, 104, 

149 n. 
Orleans, 11, 33, 50 
Orleans, law students at, 11 
Orleans, Charles d', 4,207 
Orleans, Due d' (Louis XII.), 12, 18 
Orleans, Due d', 34, 40 
Ormond, the Duke of, 87 
Ormond Gate, Dublin, 77 
Osborne, Fr., 75 n. 
OflBuna, Vita del duea d\ 40 n. 



Otterboume, Thomas, 56, 57 

Ovffim, 2 

Ouverts (the openings), 37 
Over bury. Sir Thomas, 76 n. 
Over-hand twist, 112, 172, 174, 175, 

176, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 196 
Oxford, tennis at, 48, 55, 63, 81, 

92, 94, 100, 102, 103, 104, 106, 

109, 113 
Oxford, the Earl of, 73 n. 
Oxford, John Vere, Earl of, 68 



P. 



Paille-maiUe (see Mail, MaU, and 

Pell Mell), 17, 54 
Paint, black, 39 
Palaces, supposed sanctity of Boyal, 

68, 213 
Palais de Tlndustrie, 49 
Palais Boyal, 28 

Paleta (see Battoir and Palleta), 16 
Palatine, Frederick Elector, 76 n., 

83 n. 
waXX*, 11 n. 
PdUa, 12 n., 17 

PaUeta {see Baf^oir and Paleta), 137 
PalUme, 2, 8 n., 11 n., 12 n., 16, 17, 

22 n., 66, 70, 79, 186, 187, 189 
Palsgrave, the, 76 
Pame, pleyyng at the, 52 
Pantagruel, 11, 13 
Panton, Colonel, 89 
Panton-street, and Square, 89 
Pape, le, 32 
Parchment, 9 
Parer, 196 
Paris, 8, 4, 5, 19, 23, 30, 81, 32, 83, 

41, 42, 45, 47, 48, 50, 102, 151, 

155, 180 
Paris d travers Us Ages, 16 n. 
Paris, old Courts at, 14 n. 
Paris, the new Court at, 50, 90, 110 
Parliament (French), 14, 15 
Pasquier, £., 5, 6, 8, 10 
Pass, 181 
Ptaserat, 20, 20 n. 
Pass-line, 40, 117, 118, 159 
Paul in., 17 
Paulmy, M. de, 5 
Paul's Chain Court, 80 
Pavm%e, la, derivation of, 10 
Paumiers-raquettiers, 21, 34 
Peacham, H., 78 

Peccadillo Bowling-green, the, 89 
Peckwater (Ch. Ch., Oxon), 92 
Pell Mell (see Mail, Mall, and Paillc' 

Maille), 87 
Pell Becords, 74, 79 
Pelota, 11 n. 
Pelotage, 179 
Pelote, 10, 11 n. 
Pelot»r, 151 

Pembroke, Lord, 89, 205 n. 
Pembroke College (Camb.), 92 
Peimant, 59 n. 
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Penny-farfchmg-lane (Camb.)» 92 
Pent-hoose. the, 15, 17, 85, 36, 87, 

88, 89, 40, 143, 147 
Pepys, Samuel, 86, 87, 88, 205 n. 
Percy, Thomas, 79 
PerisBin, Jacqnes, 18 n. 
Perle, la. Court of, 22 
Perlin, Estieune, 11 n., 69 
Persia, 9, 9 n. 

Peterhouse College (Camb.), 92 
Petit, 32 

Petit-Bourbon, 13, Plate 2 
Petitions agamstforeign-made balls, 

59,74 
Petit-LouTre, 22 
Petit-Temple, 5, 22 
Petworth, Court at, 79, 113 
Petworth list of Courts in London, 

the, 59, 64, 79, 80, 84 
^Mvj»^«, 2 n. 
Phelps, John, 65 
Phelypeauz, 24 
Phesaunt, Mr. T., 86 
Philip III., 20, 40 n. 
PhiHp IV., 25 

Philip, Archduke of Austria, 62 
PhiUips, Charles, 107, 110 
Phillips, John, 107, 110 
Piccadilly, 89, 90 
Piccadilly Hall, 89, 101 
Pious (see Pythus), 1 
Pidoux, P., 31 
Pied dans la raye, le, 203 
Pike, 75 
Pila, 11 n. 

PUet, or Pillet, 98, 112 n., 129 
Piletrigone, la {see Trigonalis), 22 
Pillotta, 11 n., 12 n. 
Pimlico, Pallone at, 79 
Pinoia, 40 n. 
Pine, J., 91 n. 
PiquSy service, 154, 190 
Pissotte, HAtel de la, 5 
PUcing the ball (see DSfaut), 9 
Plafondf see Ceiling and Boof. 
PUtri^re, the Bue, 22 
Pleasaunce, Manor of, 67 
Pliny, 1 
irkvfTftmt, 2 n. 
Poins, 72 
Poitiers, 50 
" Policy, a," 194, 195 
Polignao, Duo de, 45, 49 
PoUux, 2 n. 
Polonius, 71 
Pomfret, Lord, 113 n. 
Ponsonby, Hon. F., 101 
Pont-neuf , Passage du, 23 
Pony, match played, riding on, 105 
Pope, A., 97 n. 
Poroelet, 25 
Porte (the door), 37, 38 
Porter, PhU., 89 
Porter and Faithome's Map, 89 
Portugal-street, 85, 86 
Positions in playing, 46, 47, 170, 

171 



Posts, law about, 154, 155 n. 

Posts, black, 40 

Poets, reduced, 121 

Posts, yellow, 121 

Poumea/nt, 141, 143, 145, 147 

Power, Mr. E., 106 

Prague, 50, 51 

Premier (first gallery), 37, 38 

Pr^val, G6n6ral, 45 

Price, Mr., 98, 112 n. 

Pride, Col. Thos., 83 

Primer f 61 

Prince's Club, 109, 113, 155 n. 

Privy Purse Expenees, 66, 67 

Prize-matches, old French, 147 

Prize-racket at Oxford, 103, 110 

Prize-racket, the junior, at Oxford, 

104 
Prizes, gold and silver, at Lord's, 

113 n. 
Promptoriwn paruuhrwn, 53 
Provence, le Gomte de, 42 
I^e, J., 65 
Pynson, 53 n. 
Pythus, 1, and Plate 36 



Q. 



Quakers swearing, 205 n. 

Quarr^ Court, the, 35, 36, 37, 40, 

86, 93, 148 
Quarrels at Tennis, 3 n., 23, 69, 71, 

73, 75, 77 n. 
Queen's Lodge, the, 91 n. 
Queen's Mews, the, 91 n. 
Qu6try (alias Getty), 14 
Quoits, 68, 210, 218 



B. 



Rabat, the, 39, 40, 119, 120, 122 
Babehus, 11, 13, 22 
Racheta, 5, 17 

Backet and hand, simultaneous, 62 
Backet-court at Brighton, 106 
Backet, derivation of, 5, 6, 6 n. 
Backet, gradual invention of, 9 
Backet, how to hold the, 169 
Backet-makers, former English, 129 
Backet-makers, former French, 129 
Backet, manufacture of the, 

122—130 
Backet in Italy, the, 9, 15, 31, 137 
Backets, bad style derived from the 

game of, 177, 178 
Backets made in England, 107 
Backets, the game of, 90, 177, 178 
Backet, stringing the, 127-129 
Backets strung diagonally, Plate 3, 

25, 61, 84 
Backet, supporting the head of the, 

178, 179 
Baoquet, vulgar spelling, oon* 

demned, 6 n. 
Bam Alley, 72 



Bandolphe, Thomas, 

Baqueta, 6 

Baquettes, en : style of hair-dress- 

ing,10 
Bayleigh, Lord, 176 
Beading, the proposed Court at, 122 
B^aux, Tallemant des, 18, 25, 30 
Bed BuU, the, 84 
Bees' CyclopcBdia, 52 
Begent's Park, PalUme In, 79 
Begnauld de Saint-Jean d' Angely, 44 
Begnier, Jean, 19 
Bonier, Mathurin, 19, 19 n. 
Beignao, Comte de, 45 
Bempart, the Bue Basse du, 49 
Benaud, Quillaume, 50 n. 
Bennes, 50 
Bepressiye statutes, see Bestrie- 

tions. 
Besin, 169 n. 
Beet, 179 

Resies, 53, 151, 179 
Bestrictions on Tennis in "RnglmaH^ 

55, 58 n., 60, 68, 69, 70, 90, 94, 

210. 212, 213, 214 
Bestrictions on Tennis in France, 

14, 15, 21 
Beticulum, retis, rete, &c., 6 
Eteturn, 182, 195 
Beverdy, M., 34, 50, 98, 112 n. 
Bheims, 50 

Rhodes, the Siege of, 85 
Bioard, M., 41 
Bioardo, Mr. 105 
Biohard III., 58 
Bichelieu, Cardinal de, 24, 25, 26, 

30 
Bichmond, 61 n., 63, 64, 100 
Bickmersworth,or Biokmanswortii, 

67 
Bidley, Bishop, 68 
Bignoux, 42 
Road to Ruin, the, 98 
Roba di Roma, 11 n. 
Bobert, or Bnpert, Prince, 89 
Bocheford, Lord, 66, 67 
Bochefoucauld, Comte de la, 45, 49 
Boohefoucauld, Due de la, 45, 49 
Bochelle, La, 50 
Booheeter, the Earl of, 94 
Bochester, Viscount, 75 
Bomanoes, 3, 52 
Bomans, 1 n., 11 n., 12 n., 207, 

208, 209, 210 
Bome, 17, 23 
Romso and Jfdiet, 85 
Bonsard, 20 
Boof, the, 89, 153 
Boos, H. de, 101 
Boss, Lord, 63 
Bouen, 50, 70 
Bousseau, J. J., 22 
Bowley, W., 81 n. 
" Boyal " Court, a misnomer, 90 a. 
" Boyal Courts," properly so-oalkd, 

91,96 
Buel, 25 
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Bngbj, 7 n. 

Bupert, Prinoe, 88, 89 

BoBBeU, Junes, 103, 110, 112 

Bassell, Lord, 101 

Rutland Fapen, 60 n., 64 n. 

Bymer'B FiBdera, Thomas, 80 n. 



8. 



Sabin, Thomas, 108, 104, 107, 108 
Sairone, Mme. de, 20 
St. Alban's Abbey, 68 
St. Alban's, Dnke of, and Lodge, 91 
St. Bartholomew's day, 18, 21 
St. Botolph's Chnroh (C4mb.), 92 
Ste. (Seneri^Te, Bne nenve, 22 
St. Germain, 24, Plate 8, 34, 92 
St. Germain, the Faubourg, 22 
St. Gtermain TAuxerrois, 13, 14 n. 
St. James', 65, 76, 79, 80, 81, 83, 

83 n. 
St. James, Palace of, 95 
St. James' Park, 87 
St. John's College (Camb.)» 92 
St. Julian, Count, 100 
St. Lawrence Poutne Court, 80 
St. Martin's Parish, 89 
St. Paul, Hdtel, 4, 4 n., 5 
St. Petersburg, 50 
Saint-Pierre, L'abb6 de, 32 
St. Thomas'-street (Dublin), Court 

in, 76, 77 
Salamanca, 39 n. 
Salisbury Court, 85 
Sanders, 107 
Sandraz des CourtUs, 93 
Sandri^, Court in the Passage, 47, 

48,49 
Sandstone floor, 90 
Sandwich, Lord, 86 
Satyre Minippie^ 20 n. 
Saumnr, 31, 50 
Sauyal, 14, 14 n., 22, 22 n. 
Sayeme, Alsace, 90 n. 
Soaino, A., 12 n., 15, 16, 17, 25, 31, 

37, 40, 133, 134, 135, 136i 137, 

138, 139, 141, 142, 144 
flfconno, 16, 17, 137 
Bchistera, 7 n. 

School of Recreation, the, 95 
Scoring, 134, 138, 139, 181-188 
Scr^lervs, Martimts, 97 n. 
Scudamore, C. Fits-Boy, 95 
Second (second gallery), 37 
Seconder, 13, 13 n. 
Secret Service paymente, 91 n. 
Segno prvndpaXe, 15 
Seine, the Bue de, 43 
Selliers, 51 

S^raphin, 42 n., 45 n., 112 
Seroot, 31, 32 

Serment du Jeu de Pawne, 44 
Server, the, 66, 180, 181 
Service, the, 66, 136, 143, 152, 180, 

181, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 

198 



Seryice-line, the, 15, 40, 117, 118, 

119, 159 
Servo, 32 

Sets, 140, 141,150, 151 
Shadwell, 85 n. 
Shakspere, 56, 57, 78, 83 n., 85, 

148 n. 
Sharpers' tricks, 96, 97 
Shaver's Hall, 89 
"Shebaygo," 7 n. 
Sheldon, H., 101 
Shene, 61, 64 

8Mllxngford*8 Letters, 58 n. 
Shirley, James, 57 n. 
Shirts at Tennis {see Clothes), 72, 

72 n. 
Shutile-oock, 40 

Side-walls, see Touch-no-side-waUs. 
Sidney, Sir P., 56 n., 72, 73 
Sidonius ApolUnaris, 2, 207 
Siege of Rhodes, the, 85 
Skating, 101 
Skinner, S., 53 n. 
Sky-lights, 119 
Slingsby, Sir Arthur, 87 
Slippers sol'd with wool, 72 n. 
Sobreviela et N. Gerbal y Baroello, 

7n. 
Socks, Tennis-court, 72 n. 
Somerset House, 74, 79, 80 
Somerset, B. Carr, Earl of, 75 
Somerset, the Hon. G., 106 
Somersetshire players, 53 
Sophocles, 2 n. 
Sourdis, Mme. de, 20 
Southampton Court, 80 
Silvestre, 24 

Spain, Tennis in, 39 n., 40 n., 51 
Spanish raqueta,, 6 
Spectacles, 43 
Spectators in dedans, their duties, 

206 
Speed, John, 77 n. 
Spencer, Ed., 72 n. 
Spencer, the Hon. Capt., 105 
Spencer, Lord, 54 
ffm7(m »ii>i$, 2 
^pm^tfTtxn, 2 

Sphere, Jeu de la, 19, 20, 22 
Sphferisteria at Oxford, 92 n. 
Sphferisticus, described, 2 n. 
Spin (of ball), 175 n., 177, 178 
Spin (of racket), 180 
Spode and Cc^)elBnd's warehouse, 86 
Sporting Magaxine, the, 99, 100 n., 

101 
Staffordshire, History cmd Anti- 

qwUies of, 59 n. 
Stanley, Sir John, 59 
State Papers, Domestic, 69, 70 n., 

81 n., 83, 88, 88 n. 
State Papers, Ireland, 76 n., 77 
State Papers, Venetian, Ac., 63 
Steccati (Courts), 17 
Steel-yard, weighing by, after 

Tennis, 88 
Stooping, 171, 178 

O a 



Stop, the, 196 

Stoppers, and Stopping, 64, 69, 95, 

96, 134 
Story, Mr., 11 n. 
Stow, 65, 67 n. 
Stow's Survey, the Continuators of, 

80 n. 
Strafford, Lord, 89 
Strasbourg, 50 

Strathfieldsaye, 104, 107, 113 
Streeter, Mr., Sergeant Painter,88 n. 
Striker-out, 181, 182, 193-196 
Strond-House, 80 n. 
Strutt, 3, 5, 6, 53, 54, 65, 64, 64 n., 

78 
Stubbes, Philip, 73 
Suckling, Sir J., 89 
Suffolk, Duke of, 67 n. 
Suffolk, Lord, 87 
Suicide, strange case of, 78 
Suidas, 11 n. 
Summerstown, 104 
Surgeons, College of, 86 
Sv/rvey, Short, of 26 Counties, 82 
Sutherland, Duke of, 56 
Swedenborg, 1 n. 
Sweetes, Tennis Court, 90 n. 



T. 



Taafe, Lord, 77 n. 

Table-play, 70 

Tables, 81 

Tallemant des B^uz, 18, 25, 80 

Tahna,44 

Tambour, a flat, horiiontal, 94 

Tambour, the, 16, 17, 36, 37, 88, 

40, 116, 149, 199, 200 
Tamibwrello, 12 n. 
Tcmi/is, Jeu de Pawme cm, 8 n. 
Tarascon, 50 

Tatticus of Byzantium, 8 
Tavolato (or pent-house), 17 
Taylor, Mr. C. G., 104, 105, 106, 

109 
Taylor, Capt, 105 
Temper, 205 
Temple, the, at Paris, 41 
Tendons, 10, 54 
Tennis, acquaintance made at, 

72 n., 78 
Tennis, derivation of the word, 53, 

54 
Tennis, first mentioned in English 

literature, 56 
Tennis, in Algiers, 58 
Tennis on horseback, 7, 8 
Tennis, to, va., 72 n. 
Tennis-balls imported {see Balls, 

foreign-made), 74 
Tennis-club, the, 54, 100 n., 102 
Tennis-couxi, direction of, 120, 137 
Tennis-court-lane, Dublin, 77, 77 n. 
Tennis-court-lane, or road (Camb.) , 

92 
Tennis-court-passage, Dublin, 77 n 
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fn, 'Jt, V3. >4, & >, » 
T<afi3»-«wrU. VMda«T1kca;trc4.for 
pIftjB or skyvf , 22, £3, 2;^>42, .>1, 

TcBfitt-MDt fr^r CuiriM L, 91 u. 

T«aou, or 8«mM», » 

TciiiMf 4is FeviHaato, Covet <m 

Tbainw-ttraei, OmxX ia Upper, %0 n. 

HbMlvM, P1«J«« or Hhamt, Temns- 
eoorte lued for, 22, 23, 25, 42, 
M,«l,84, 84^, 86,i»4,210 

Thcntnid 0, 104, 113 

Tlkwni, M,, 45 

TbroeknortcpB, iiHr Kielu^M, 09 

IViniboroiigli, Dr, Jolia, 78 

Tlw>rold, Mr., 105 

Tboo, d^ 20 20 a. 

T1ir«e.]iMid«d gMM, tlM, 200, 203, 

Tiereer, 13, 13 n., 61 

Tilt-jftrd, 87 

Ti*oii,51 

TiMot,20 

T^At (§€€ pent'lioiue), 38 

Tortorel^ Jcaa, 18 n. 

Tompkins, Alfred, 106, 107, 156 s. 

TompkiDcEdnniiid, 48, 49, 106-112, 

156 n., 195 
Tompkins, John, 103, 107, 112, 

156 iL, ni, 195 
Tompkins, <' Peter," 48, 102, 103, 

104,105,106,109,110,112 
Topluun, ICr,, 91 

TondPni^^da-wsUs, 160, 177, 200 
Tonch-no-wslls, 160, 200 
Tool, 25 
Toulon, 50 
TonloQss, 50 
Toazs,50 
Towcr-kill, 70 

Townsend'Street, Dublin, 77 n« 
Ttaiada del jttego, 89, n, 
Trarers, Mr. 0. Smith, 12 n., 22 n., 

56, 179 n. 
Treoiury Paperif 91 
Trsnumills, M. Qnj ds, 5 
Tr&rUham Hall MBB,, 56, 78 n., 

81 n«, 88 n., 86 n., 8S n. 
Triclu of the Town laid open, the, 

96 
Trigon*lis, 12 n., 22 n., 208, 209 
Trini^Csllege, Dnblin, 77 n. 
Triniij CollsffO, Oxford, 55 
THnquetf the Court called s, 50 n. 
Tripot, 4, 140 
Trou, U peHU 30, 37, 38, 40, 82, 

148, 149 
rrou de tenHce, le, 148, 147, 149 



131 

Cmmb .92 
Jtlzz^sm. Coot at ike CoCiesa cf, 

2^ aL, Fbte 3^, 139, 14a^ 14» 
T^dLeriea, Coot ia the tiiiliM of 

the, 48, 50 
Taarait at Aat««9, 18 
Turia, 50 

TMrU mmd Gewia, fJke, 52 
Ti:riot.34 

atties, Tattiar, 95, 95 a. 

9, 174, 175 

i«-*,8,9 



WeOar, Sfa* P^ 75 a. 

40. €1. $4. 120 
sad amooth, 90. 120 
J;>ofe.H^9e 
Ward. 5ed, 94 a. >^ 

^<he,91a. ^? 



I 

Uwipuea, asaal 
I three, 206 

' Undflr-haad twist, 107, 108, 174, 
175, 177, 189, 191, 193, 1^4, 195 

Vmrtrmtj College (Ozon.), 92 

Umrenitj matdMs, 110 



I 

** Vagcband Henrime, ^4," 7 a. j 

y siUaiit, the Brothen, 20 a. > 

YsH, Coont de hi, 18 

YaUe, A. della, 81 

Yalletort* Lord, 101 

Yega, 5n. 

Yendtee, the Bae, 41 

Yeneniehs 7 

Yenioe, 17 

Yentil,84 

Yentihktion, 117, 120 

Yerdelet, Court m the Bne, 81, 42 

Yemet, Horace, 44 

Yemenil, Marquise de, 20 

Yersaillee, 31, 82, 84 

YerseiDes, the Court at, 44, 50 

Yienna, 38, 50, 51 

YiUers-Cottorets^ 34 

YillierB, Henry, 74 n., 92, 92 n., 

93, 93n. 
Yinoennes, 3, 30 n., 151 
" Vingt cmt cuprie" 80 n. 
Yire (CalTados), the Yan de, 28, 

23 n. 
VoUmi, jeu du, 84, 40 
Volata, and YoU^, 12 n. 
Yollej, the, 196 
Yolleyed serrioe, 112, 194 
Yomarde, M. de, 41 
Yoflges, Carri^res dee, 90 n. 




W. 

Walokenaer, 81 n. 
Walker, B. D., 118 n. 



,61,65,66,70,71, 

School, 100 a. 
Etelof, 70 
WcatoB, Mr., 66 
WejaMNith, 62 a. 
While hall, 39. 40 
^Vaiie OoB^t. 39 
Whitehall, 65, 66, 74, 79, 82, 85 a., 

86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 92 a., 94, 

95,99 
Will iam IIL, 92, 95 
Wmiam and Maiy, 92 a. 
Wilton, the Eari of, 102 
Windi, the, 36, 117 
Wind-han {eee FdJEUme, BaUoon), 

84 
Windmin-etzeet, the Court in, 89, 

101, 103 
Windaor, 52 a., 61, 68, 66, 83, 91 
Window-neta, 38 
Winning-gaUery, 140, 154, 160, 

161, 199, 201 
Winmnif-gallery, eerrioe into, 154, 

161 
Winning-openinga, 160, 201 
Wiawood's Jfemoriolc, 76 n. 
Wobum, the Court at, 100, 104, 

113 
Wols^, 65, 68 
Woodatoek, 60 n., 61, 82 
Wodlidge (Wodhrioh), 89 n. 
Wordsworth, Bishop, 68 
Worthington, Dr. John, 82 
Wrazall, Sir N. W., 98 n. 
Wren, Sir C, 65, 118 n. 
Wright, Thomas, 18 n., 71 
Wjoombe, 60, 61 



Y. 



Taoht, the King's, 89 n. 

York, Court at, 82 

York, Duke of, (Charles I.), 79 

York, Duke of, (James 11.), 10, 13. 

82, 83, 85, 89, 91, and FUte 16 
York, iiietory of the County o/, 

82 n. 
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